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‘ HE literary man in this country has no critic.” These 

words appear in Emerson’s “Journal” for October 
23, 1836. Emerson was then thirty-three. He _ had 
received the conventional academic and professional training 
of a New Englander of that day. He had deliberately 


broken with the church of his ancestors, had settled in Con- 
cord to follow the career of a man of letters, and had just 
published his first book. Other entries in his diary for 1836 
give pungent expression to his solicitude for the status of 
American art and letters. He examines, as so many cul- 
tivated Americans were just then examining, the obstacles 
to the intellectual life of a half-developed country, not yet 
emerged from its position of colonial dependency upon 
England as regards the things of the mind. It is evident 
that he is already preparing, though quite unconsciously as 
yet, his Phi Beta Kappa address of 1837 on “The American 
Scholar.” He does not whine over the unsatisfactory state 
of American literature: he is simply analyzing, with that 
tone of shrewd dispassionate assurance which he never lost, 
the causes of our deficiency. One of them is the absence of 
intellectual standards: “The literary man in this country 
has no critic.” 
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Did Emerson tell the truth? And if he told the truth 
for the year 1836, is his charge still true after the lapse 
of more than three-quarters of a century’ These are the 
questions which I shall attempt to discuss in a survey of 
the nature and tendencies of literary criticism in American 
periodicals. or if literary standards are really existent in 
the minds of the reading public, if criticism is actually func- 
tioning, the merest glance at the periodicals of a country, 
in any epoch, will reveal the fact. 

Even before Emerson’s day, Dennie’s “Portfolio” and 
other journals had experimented with native criticism. 
Kmerson was himself the son of a literary critic; and “The 
Monthly Anthology” which the Reverend William Emer- 
son had helped to found in Boston was welcomed by Den- 
nie’s “Portfolio” in 1805 in words that give a vivid 
description of the literary situation: “So unfrequent in 
America is the intercourse between men of letters, so sullen 
is the genius of republicanism, so wide is our waste of 
territory, so narrow our prejudices, so local our interests, 
so humble our means either of receiving or imparting 
knowledge, that we have but little of that esprit de corps 
which characterizes the Literati of Europe. Our men of 
letters scarcely ever act in concert, each unconscious and 
often careless of what another is doing, proceeds sullenly 
alone, and a Magazine, or even works less ephemeral, may 
be projected and executed in Boston, of whose authors and 
whose objects an inquirer at Philadelphia or Baltimore, may 
be profoundly ignorant.” 

That passage was written just ten years before the 
founding of the “North American Review” in Boston, in 
1815. William Tudor, Jr., the editor of the “Review,” 
and his associate Dr. Walter Channing, confessed in the first 
and second volumes of the new periodical that America had 
no national language and no literature except Indian litera- 
ture, that it was still colonial, deficient in literary enterprise 
and in genuine intellectual courage. But it is significant to 
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note the difference in spirit between the editors of the 
“Monthly Anthology” and those of the “North American.” 
The earlier men took England as their model. They 
declared: ““We know of no American language, that is not 
Indian, and feel no inclination to resort to the Choctaws, 
the Chickasaws, the Cherokees, and the Tuscaroras for 
literary instruction. Whilst we speak and write the Eng- 
lish language, we are satisfied to be guided in our use of 
that language by approved English writers, by which we 
shall guard against modern foppery and provincial impuri- 
ties.” Excellent young men! But Tudor and Walter 
Channing were looking forward and not backward. The 
remedy for American deficiencies, said Channing, must lie 
in a vigorous exertion of our own minds. 

Even a casual examination of American periodicals dur- 
ing the score of years preceding 1836 will reveal the fact 
that many cultivated and able men were attempting to write 
literary criticism; and, as Professor Cairns pointed out in 
1898, this movement was by no means confined to those 
eastern cities which were most immediately in touch with 
European books and with European standards of culture. 
To be still more specific, and to select that very year, 1836, 
which I have taken as a convenient starting-point, suppose 
one turns the pages of the “Southern Literary Messenger.” 
To its junior editor, a dark-eyed, bow-legged, taciturn, and 
somewhat difficult gentleman named Poe, was entrusted the 
task of reviewing the new books. He tore them open with 
restless energy, and tested their pages by a keener analysis 
than had hitherto been known upon this side of the Atlantic. 
He was only twenty-seven, but he was already a craftsman. 
Like the late Mr. W. P. Garrison of “The Nation,” he 
had his theories concerning the semicolon and the dash, and 
he expounded them with satisfaction and even with joy. 
Poe hated a clumsy sentence as the elder Garrison abhorred 
slavery, and he thought it a proper task for criticism to 
expose violations of English grammar and cruel abuse of the 
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particles of speech. Yet out of the ninety-four books which 
he reviewed in nine months for the “Messenger,” not more 
than three or four are actually flayed. In fact, the Poe of 
1836 is surprisingly kind, and often complaisant: the flash- 
ing knife of Apollo is for the moment darkened in its sheath. 
But though Poe’s good nature, in that year, may seem to 
us excessive, he nevertheless maintains a stern respect for 
what he calls “the determinate principles” of criticism. 
He anticipates and opposes that declaration of literary inde- 
pendence which Emerson was to draft, a year later, in the 
address on “The American Scholar.” “We are becoming 
boisterous and arrogant,” says Poe, “in the pride of a too 
speedily assumed literary freedom. We throw off, with the 
most presumptuous and unmeaning hauteur, all deference 
whatever to foreign opinion—we forget, in the true inflation 
of vanity, that the world is the true theatre.” Here he 
occupies precisely the same position which Dr. William 
Ellery Channing had taken in 1830, in recommending “to 
our educated men a more extensive acquaintance with the 
intellectual labors of continental Europe. Our reading is 
confined too much to English books, and especially to the 
more recent publications of Great Britain.” 

The most complete formulation of Poe’s views upon 
periodical criticism is found, however, in his “Exordium” 
to the January number of “Graham’s Magazine” in 
1842,—the year, and the magazine, in which he wrote his 
famous criticism of Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales.” 
Americans are beginning, Poe writes, “to inquire into the 
offices and provinces of criticism—to regard it more as an 
art based immovably in nature, less as a mere system of 
fluctuating and conventional dogmas. And, with the prev- 
alence of these ideas, has arrived a distaste even to the 
home-dictation of the bookseller-coteries. If our editors 
are not as yet all independent of the will of a publisher, a 
majority scruple, at least, to confess a subservience.” The 
British quarterly reviews, Poe continues, have degenerated 
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under the practice of anonymous criticism. Originally “a 
review’ “reviewed or surveyed the book whose title formed 
its text, and, giving an analysis of its contents, passed judg- 
ment upon its merits or defects,’—an admirable statement, 
by the way, of the aim of so-called “judicial” criticism. 
The British journals, on the contrary, have allowed a 
general and diffuse essay upon the subject matter of a 
publication to take the place of a review proper. “The 
French reviews, for example, which are not anonymous, are 
very different things, and preserve the unique spirit of true 
criticism. And what need we say of the Germans?—what 
of Winckelmann, of Novalis, of Schelling, of Goethe, of 
Augustus William, and of Frederick Schlegel? 
Criticism is not, we think, an essay, nor a sermon, nor an 
oration, nor a chapter in history, nor a philosophical specu- 
lation, nor a prose-poem, nor an art-novel, nor a dialogue. 
In fact, it can be nothing in the world but—a criti- 
cism. .. . A book is written—and it is only as the book 
that we subject it to review. With the opinions of the work, 
considered otherwise than in their relation to the work 
itself, the critic has really nothing to do. It is his part sim- 
ply to decide upon the mode in which these opinions are 
brought to bear.” 

I find this “Exordium” of Edgar Allan Poe, even in the 
condensed form in which I am obliged to present it, a 
refreshing bit of writing. I do not wish to raise the skep- 
tical inquiry as to how much Winckelmann, Novalis, and 
Schelling he had really read, nor to ask, at the moment at 
least, whether his platform of criticism was broad enough 
for the shuffling feet of his great master Coleridge, broad 
enough for Sainte-Beuve and Arnold, for Brunetiére and 
Anatole France, for Mr. Brownell and for Mr. Woodberry. 
It was at any rate broad enough for Poe, the most acute of 
our craftsman-critics, our most pathetically loyal disciple of 
the doctrine of “determinate principles.’ When Emerson 
wrote that “the literary man in this country has no critic” 
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he must have forgotten, or, what is more likely, he had up 
to that time never heard, of the “jingle-man” in Richmond. 

By 1842, the date of the “Exordium” which I have just 
quoted, Emerson was himself writing book reviews for “The 
Dial,” and for forty years thereafter he had leisure and 
opportunity to note the prevailing tone and tendency of 
American periodical criticism. He saw his associates upon 
“The Dial,’ Miss Margaret Fuller and George Ripley, 
join the literary staff of the New York “Tribune”; and his 
friend Charles A. Dana, the pietistic poet of Brook Farm, 
become the editor of the New York “Sun.” Emerson 
contributed to the first number of “The Atlantic Monthly,” 
a magazine which aimed from the beginning to elevate the 
standard of critical writing. He read the critical essays of 
his friends Lowell and Whipple, and watched the career of 
the rejuvenated “North American Review,” under the 
direction of Lowell and Norton. He was an early reader 
of the New York “Nation.” He lived long enough to see 
the first volumes of the Chicago “Dial.” Only two months 
before his death he published his finely critical article on 
“The Superlative’ in “The Century Magazine.” He 
witnessed, in short, before the close of his observant life in 
1882, that extraordinary development of daily, weekly, and 
monthly journalism in America, which has deluged the land 
with talk about everything, and incidentally with talk about 
books. 

Would Emerson have said at the end of his literary career, 
as he did at the beginning, that the literary man in this 
country had no critic? It is my impression that he would, 
although I cannot prove it, and I admit that Emerson, like 
his prototype Montaigne, has occasionally a dismaying trick 
of giving precisely the opposite testimony to that which one 
would expect from him. I shall therefore take the liberty 
of calling another witness, whose opinion I know in advance, 
and whose expertness in these matters will be questioned by 
no one. It is Mr. Henry James. In the lecture on Balzac 
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which Mr. James delivered from many platforms in this 
country in 1905, occurs this passage: “I do not propose for 
a moment to invite you to blink the fact that our huge 
Anglo-Saxon array of producers and readers—and especi- 
ally our vast cis-Atlantic multitude—presents production 
uncontrolled, production untouched by criticism, unguided, 





unlighted, uninstructed, unashamed, on a scale that is really 
a new thing in the world. It is the complete reversal of 
any proportion, between the elements, that was ever seen 
before. It is the biggest flock straying without shepherds, 
making its music without a sight of the classic crook, 
be-ribboned or other, without a sound of the sheep-dog’s 
bark,—wholesome note, once in a way,—that has ever found 
room for pasture.” 

One may retort, of course, that Mr. James is himself a 
critic, and a critic with extraordinary powers of expression, 
or he could not have written that passage. True enough, 
but yet how lonely and bewildered is this cleverest of sheep- 
dogs as he wheels and barks in his immitigable predicament 
of endeavoring to guide the unguidable! If the flock be at 
the moment unmanageable, the very presence of a Poe or a 
James may add confusion and irritation to the collective 
mind of the sheep,—so that even the most unbiassed of 
observers may be tempted to say that the sheep-dogs might 
as well not be there at all,—or, in less metaphorical terms, 
to assert that the literary man in this country has no critic. 

But let us waive the argument from expert testimony, 
interesting as the witnesses may be. The everyday experi- 
ence of men who read books and write books, of men who 
read American newspapers and magazines and write for 
American newspapers and magazines, is sufficiently conclu- 
sive for our purpose. We all agree that the status of literary 
criticism in America is unsatisfactory. Those of us who 
write books agree that it is only now and then, and by-lucky 
accident, that our books are competently reviewed. ( We get 
praise enough, and sometimes blame enough—or™ nearly 
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enough—but we do not often get real criticism. ) The reader 
| and would-be buyer of books has great difficulty in discover- 

' ing what new books are worth buying or reading. A genera- 
tion ago one could often depend upon the local bookseller 
for this information, but, for well-known economic reasons. 
the old type of bookseller has in most towns been driven 
from business, and the young lady who arranges her hair 
behind the book-counter of the department store is obviously 
puzzled by your questions. If you turn to the newspapers 
for information about the twelve or thirteen thousand books 
published in this country every year, you find, it is true, a 
heroically compiled mass of book notices—many of them 
composed, in their essential features, by the advertising 
clerks of the publishers who are trying to sell the books. 
There were never so many Saturday and Sunday literary 
supplements and other guides to the book buyer; but there 
was never, even in the Eighteen-Thirties, any less actual 
criticism in proportion to the number of books published. 
Here and there, there is a daily or weekly journal that 
endeavors, according to its abilities, to uphold and to apply 
critical standards. I need not name them, for they are rare 
enough to be generally known. ‘Technical treatises, it is 
true, frequently megt with competent criticism in technical 
journals ; tou have heard the editor of a scientific 
paper boast that he ‘had dictated, in sixty minutes, reviews 
of eleven new scientific books, not one of which he had taken 
the trouble to read beyond the preface and the table of con- 
tents. } It may be remembered that poor Poe, who had no 
stenographer, thought that “the analysis of a book is a 
matter of time and of mental exertion.” 

But technical treatises, and books written by scholars for 
scholars, are not what I have in mind in discussing the 
adequacy or inadequacy of current criticism. I have in 
mind what we call, by common consent, books of general 
literature, the literature to which a writing man, if he has 
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any ambition, hopes sooner or later to make a genuine con- 
tribution. If literary men, as I believe they do, and if 
readers of literature, as I am sure they do, feel that Ameri- 
can criticism is inadequately equipped, that it is imperfectly 
performing its task, and that its authority is but slightly 
respected, the reasons must be traced in some deep-lying 
conditions of the public mind. 

What is criticism, after all, and what has the public mind 
to do with it? We talk glibly in our academic class rooms 
about various types of literary criticism, the “judicial,” the 
“interpretative,” the “appreciative,” the “impressionistic,” 
and so forth. It is evident that these types or species of 
criticism exist and co-exist, that they are found not merely 
in the periodical literature of our own country and of all 
civilized countries, but that the processes indicated by the 
words “judicial,” “interpretative,” “impressionistic,” may 
be traced not only in the work of any one critic, but even in 
successive pages of the same critical essay. As I have said 
elsewhere: “Some of the famous impressionists, like Lamb, 
Stevenson, Lemaitre, and Anatole France, know a great 
deal more about the ‘canons’ than they wish at the moment 
to confess. They play so skillfully with the overtones of 
criticism because they know the fundamental tones so well. 
Stevenson attempts ‘scientific’ criticism in his ‘essay on 
‘style,’ ‘historical’ criticism in his essay on Pepys. Jeffrey 
occasionally writes ‘national character’ criticism quite in the 
expository method of Sainte-Beuve. Coleridge and Emer- 
son, Arnold and Ruskin, are too many-sided and richly 
endowed men to limit their literary essays to any one type 
of criticism.” Necessary as it is, no doubt, to distinguish 
between the various species of criticism, and however great 
becomes the relative significance of one type or another as 
we regard this or that historic period or this or that indivi- 
dual practitioner of the art of criticism, it ought surely to 
be possible to reduce these varieties to the terms of a single 
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process, to conceive of criticism as the performance of a sin- 
gle act. I venture to call it, as it has often, no doubt, been 
‘alled before, the act of weighing. 

I buy, for example, a pound of butter at the grocer’s. 
The grocer puts into one end of his scales a piece of metal 
whose exactness of weight, one may add, is guaranteed by 
the State,—and into the pan at the other end of his scales he 
drops a lump of butter—whose purity, as it happens, is also 
guaranteed by the State. With a practised and, I trust, a 
dispassionate eye he watches the indicator, adds to or sub- 
tracts from the lump of butter until the scales declare that 
the lump weighs precisely one pound, and with that declara- 
tion, the critical part of the transaction is over. The grocer 
becomes again a friend, a politician, a philosopher—perhaps 





a creditor; he ceases to be a critic. 

To this humble illustration of the function of criticism 
there will be prompt and vigorous denial. First, as to the 
analogy of the standard weight. ‘There is no such thing as 
a standard weight in literature, cry many voices in chorus. 
That is the old Renaissance folly of measuring every new 
book by Homer or by Virgil. There is no such thing as any 
standard, recognized “semper, ubique et ab omnibus.” 
That conception is passing with the very language in which 
your hackneyed quotation is dressed. Charles Lamb was 
fooling us when he attempted to distinguish between books 
that were books and books that were no-books—“a-biblia.” 
To talk of a certain “fineness,” as of gold, or a certain pro- 
portion, as in architecture, or a certain “mass” requisite for 
impression, as did Aristotle, is to hark back to the old non- 
sense about the “unities” and the “rules,” about “decorum” 
and the “touchstones.” 

And even if there were a standard weight, cry other 
voices, there are no standard scales: no universal or general 
mind which is to be impressed by a particular piece of 
literature, which receives and records its impact. The 
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modern doctrine of the relativity of knowledge and of taste 
has annihilated that conception. You can record the pene- 
tration of a projectile into steel or sand-bags of a certain 
density, but there is no “general heart of man” which 
attests the impression made upon it by a poem or a play. 
We admit, it is true, that many persons of many races may 
have enjoyed this poem or this play; but to talk of measure- 
ments, of great, greater, and greatest poets and dramatists 
is absurd. 

And then your “weigher’’! continues the chorus of dissent. 
Even if there were ponderable weights and universally 
accepted scales, how is it possible that any one man should 
be expert in handling them; at once familiar with the prop- 
erties and qualities of literature and with the modes of 
literary expression, infinitely undulating and various as these 
things must be. What impossible eyesight you demand of 
him! What delicacy! What detachment! What probity! 
What communicative skill is needed in reporting his results, 
in recording his literary judgments! No man can be 
trusted to weigh a book as he would weigh a lump of butter. 
Think of Jeffrey and his unlucky, “This will never do”! 
The only criticism for our modern world is “creative” 
criticism, the adventures of one’s own soul in the presence of 
masterpieces, the translation of sensations and emotions 
originating in books into exquisite new symbols “borrowed 
from all the other arts and from the inexhaustible stores of 
natural beauty.”/~ Abandon this wretched mechanism of 
your grocer’s shop! Has not Professor Spingarn, surely 
an acute and accomplished student of the history of literary 
opinion, asserted in his “New Criticism” that “we have 
done with all the old rules,” “we have done with the genres,” 
“we have done with the comic, the tragic, the sublime,” “‘we 
have done with the theory of style,” “we have done with all 
moral judgment of literature,’ “with the race, the time, the 
environment,” and “with the ‘evolution’ of literature”: 
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that in short, we have now reached a moment when esthetic 
judgment is identified with creative art, and “in their flashes 
of insight taste and genius are one’’? 

To these confident assertions of the New Criticism, I 
reply that “we have done” nothing of the sort. Around 
many an excited table in bohemian restaurants you can lis- 
ten to enthusiastic repeals of the ten commandments, but 
in the prosaic light of the following morning “the ten com- 
mandments will not budge.” ‘You can attend delightful 
mass-meetings where it is unanimously resolved that there 
shall be no more biological differences between the sexes— 
and then you can think it over on your way home. The 
answer to these facile generalizations of the New Criticism 
is to be found not in other generalizations, but in the history 
of book publication and in the facts of contemporary jour- 
nalism. Books are produced, like any other economic prod- 
uct, in response to a demand. They are sold to the public, 
and the public insists, with varying degrees of urgency, in 
knowing, more or less accurately, what it is buying. 
You will observe that I am returning obstinately to the 
grocer’s shop. There are some 250,000 grocers in the 
United States, and all of them, on this very day, have been 
weighing their butter. I do not assert that this process is 
equally honest or skillful in all the shops: indeed it is upon 
this very variety with which the essential process is conducted 
that we find the closest analogy with the varieties of literary 
criticism. I am aware that in spite of State inspection there 
is some variation in the grocers’ weights and in the mechan- 
ism of their scales; that there are garrulous grocers who 
talk when they should be weighing, philosophical grocers 
who have theories of their business, self-opinionated grocers 
who declare that they can tell a pound of butter by the eye 
or by the “heft” as accurately as if they weighed it. And 
upon the staffs of the 25,000 American journals—dailies, 
weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies—which attempt to 
weigh the merits of the twelve or thirteen thousand new 
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books of each year, there are likewise garrulous and 
philosophical and self-opinionated reviewers: “indolent 
reviewers” and over-worked reviewers, reviewers trained 
and untrained, one-eyed and blind. I am not asserting, of 
course, that the performance of the act of literary criticism 
and the specific task of reviewing new books are always 
identical; but it is fair to assume, as I have already assumed, 
that/if criticism is functioning in any country, the periodical 
journalism of that country instantly reflects its spirit, par- 
takes of its vitality. And conversely, when the tone of 
criticism is uncertain and feeble, journalism will betray this 
general debility of judgment. 

While we may grant, then, that the present status of 
literary criticism in American periodicals is unsatisfactory, 
we have mo warrant in saying that the act of judgment upon 
books and the art or trade of recording these judgments is 
disappearing. One has only to count the columns of “book 
talk” that are printed. Nor are we justified in maintaining 
that “we have done” with this or that specific type of criti- 
cism. Anyone who keeps in touch with current journalism 
here—to say nothing of England or the Continent—becomes 
aware of the extraordinary eclecticism of contemporary 
criticism. (Its practitioners still employ, perhaps under new 
names, every method of critical judgment and record which 
has ever proved its effectiveness. ) There is less, no doubt, 
of “magisterial” criticism than there used to be. Critics 
do not risk somany “speeches from the throne” as formerly, 
fearing, perhaps, adverse parliamentary majorities. They 
do not quote Aristotle and Horace, Dacier and Addison 
with quite the old assurance. They may believe with Burke 
that there are times when we must abrogate our own rules 
in favor of our own principles, and that those times occur 
rather frequently. But even the New Mathematics, which 
has changed the rules for working out certain problems, 
allows, I believe, that for all practical purposes two and two 
still make four. What Poe called the “determinate prin- 
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ciples” of criticism may still be regarded as the fundamental] 
tone of which the “rules” are the shifting, hovering 
overtones. 

Have we done with the study of the genres? I should say 
that the success of series of books like the “Channels of 
English Literature” or the “Types of English Literature” 
prove how fertile and stimulating a field for criticism was 
opened a score of years ago by the talent of Brunetiére. 
Have we done, in our daily journalism even, with discussing 
the race, the time, the environment! ) By no means, though 
we may choose to alter the somewhat over-rigid lines drawn 
by Taine, or refuse to accept the theory of literary “evolu- 
tion” in the precise terms laid down by Brunetiére. Biol- 
ogists, for that matter, do not now appear to regard 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species” as if that epoch-making book 
were tables of a law graven upon stone. Have we really 
done with the comic and the tragic? Bergson’s book on 
“Laughter” set us all to fresh thinking on that perennial 
topic, only the other day. (Have we done “with all moral 
judgment of literature”? Surely no one can say that who 
has listened to women discussing the latest magazine stories, 
or to the comments of men as they come out from the latest 
plays. (N ewspaper reviewers are listeners; that is a part of 
their function; and moral judgments of literature are forced 
in. our day upon the most reluctant minds—minds predis- 
posed to assess literature and art by esthetic standards only. 
Until the state no longer finds it necessary to say: “This 
book shall not circulate in the mails,” or, “This play is too 
indecent to be acted,” I do not see how the literary critic 
‘an shrug his shoulders and say that_moral considerations 
are no part of his affair. In so far as he is a-good-journalist, 
at any rate, he -must-make—it_his affair; and I question 
whether attention to “rules” and “genres” and “style” 
and the “comic and the tragic” and “morals” will prevent 
him in the least from experiencing what Professor Spingarn 
has called those flashes of insight in which taste and genius 
are one. It is true that we can hardly expect to count upon 
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purchasing these flashes in every morning paper. We are 
lucky to get a glimpse of them in the “Atlantic” and the 
“Yale Review.” 

The difficulty does not lie, then, in the amount or range 
of the critical writing in our American periodicals. Con- 
sidering how little attention the book notices receive and 
how little authority they seem to exercise, it is-surprising 
that they occupy as much space as they do. fre mind of 
the journal-reading American public is at present indiffer- 
ent to many if not to most of the questions raised by literary 
criticism. ) Whatever indictment is to be drawn against our 
periodical criticism lies fairly against the whole nation and 
not merely or primarily against the book-reviewing class of 
writing men. These reviewers are not, for the most part, 
well trained; but it is only recently that we are beginning 
to look at journalism as one of the real professions, to be 
prepared for like any other. ‘The reviewers are inade- 
quately paid; and when we are tempted to find fault with 
their slovenly writing, we should remember what President 
Patton of Princeton once remarked when an instructor in 
the School of Science was accused of using ungrammatical 
English in the class room: “It is hard to get Matthew 
Arnolds for twelve hundred dollars a year.” (The real diffi- 
culty is that these untrained and underpaid journalists are 
producing copy, as best they can, for a public which is 
genuinely interested in stock-market criticism, in base-ball 
criticism, in political, social, and economic criticism, and, in a 
few cities, in musical and dramatic criticism, but which is not 
very eagerly interested in the criticism of books.) To put it 
concretely, the “financial” page of a New York, Chicago, 
or Boston newspaper is likely to be more expertly edited 
and more expertly read than the “literary” page. It 
represents better journalism. It responds more immediately 
to the laws of demand and supply. , 

After all, what kinds or classes of persons are interested 
in periodical criticism? If we can succeed in visualizing 
these classes of persons, we shall see more clearly the obsta- 
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cles to ideal literary criticism in American periodicals, and 
we shall find, I believe, that some—of—these obstacles are 
surmountable. 

I adopt, for convenience, a serviceable classification made a 
few years ago by Mr. Charles Miner Thompson, an Ameri- 
can working journalist, and a critic of rare courage and 
distinction. In an article entitled “Honest Literary Criti- 
cism” in “The Atlantic Monthly,” for July, 1908, Mr. 
Thompson begins by saying: (“There are five groups inter- 
ested in literary criticism: publishers of books, authors, 
publishers of reviews, critics, and, finally, the reading pub- 
lic.” \No one can quarrel with this grouping, although the 
more superstitious among us may be inclined to assert that 
there is a sixth person present: namely, Literature herself, 
the goddess whom we ignorantly worship, the divinity for 
whom a Poe or a Sainte-Beuve will battle as other men fight 
for a mistress or a flag. Men of letters, “the strangest 
regiment in her Majesty’s service,” as Thackeray called 
them, have surely not lost, in our day, all of their loyalty 
to the colors; and there are plenty of ragged veterans and 
raw recruits who still salute Literature, winning or losing, 
with the reverence with which Frenchmen of the Eighteen- 
Thirties saluted “Art.” But we are looking for the 
moment at the day’s work of the literary journalist, and 
not_at his silent loyalties. Let us keep to the five groups. 
““ All five,” says Mr. Thompson, “are discontented with 
the present condition of American criticism. Publishers of 
books complain that reviews do not help sales. Publishers 
of magazines lament that readers do not care for articles on 
literary subjects. Publishers of newspapers frankly doubt 
the interest of book notices. The critic confesses that his 
occupation is ill-considered and ill-paid. The author wrath- 
fully exclaims—but what he exclaims cannot be summarized, 
so various is it. ‘Thus, the whole commercial interest is 
unsatisfied. The public, on the other hand, finds book 
reviews of little service, and reads them, if at all, with indif- 
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ference, with distrust, or with exasperation. That portion 
of the public which appreciates criticism as an art maintains 
an-eloquent silence and reads French.” 

There is, of course, no single adequate explanation of this 
complicated series of facts, but(Mr. Thompson thinks that 
the chief trouble is that our American criticism is not marked 
by intellectual candor. The publisher wishes his books 
praised, the publisher’s advertising matter keeps the book- 
review publisher alive, and his money, in turn, supports the 
critic. Hence the Silent Bargain, and its result, disingenu- 
ous criticism. /T cannot give here the details of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s arraignment of the present system. ae practical 
journalist will I think agree with him in condemning the use 
of “ready-made notices, the perfunctory and insincere work 
of some minor employee” in the publisher’s office; ‘the 
sending out, as ‘literary’ notes, of thinly disguised adver- 
tisements and irrelevant personalities.’ What does it 
signify to you or to me or to Literature, that two tons of 
paper are to be used in printing the advance orders of “G. 
G.’s Ears,” or that the author of the “Outside of the Plat- 
ter” has now read his last galley of proof and gone tarpon 
fishing? And yet the “publisher’s notes” sent out by the 
foremost American houses, are largely made up of such 
material as that. The curse of our so-called literary journal- 
ism is its complaisance, its social, intellectual, and commer- 
cial timidity. Watch its consequences in the “reading 
notice” of new books. 

The inventor of the American “reading notice’ is 
thought to be the late Mr. Azariah Smith of Boston, a high- 
minded gentleman who selected from the advance sheets of 
the season’s books published by his employers such passages 
and qualities as he could honestly praise. He had extra- 
ordinary deftness and tact, and when he could not praise, he 
was silent. But he produced, without knowing it, an instru- 
ment demoralizing to the conscience and the critical sense. 
Everybody who knows the inside of a publisher’s office has 
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seen this instrument at work. Here is a clever boy, often 
college-bred, at his desk in the publicity department. 
Under the direction of the publicity manager, he prepares 
“reading notices” or “literary notes” of the books shortly 
to be published by his employer. It is physically impossible 
for him to read all of these books. Very likely he has read 
none of them. But he has access to the reports of the manu- 
script readers, to the advance instructions prepared for the 
travelling salesmen, and he knows, from the advertising 
department, which books are to be “played up” as features 
of the coming campaign. And now he must “play up” 
too, or cease to hold his job; and he proceeds to compose 
reading notices about the new book and its author. He 
regards the book, quite naturally, as a commercial product 
which his house is trying to sell; it has cost hard money to 
manufacture it; it will cost some more money to advertise 
it; and it is his business to push the sale. Is the copy pro- 
duced under such circumstances by the clever boy or the 
indurated veteran likely to be characterized by intellectual 
candor? Yet something like half or two-thirds of the 
“book-talk” columns of most American newspapers are 
made up from paragraphs prepared in this fashion by the 
publishers themselves. “For my part,” says the bookseller 
to Parson Adams in “Joseph Andrews,” “the copy that 
sells best will be always the best copy in my opinion.” 
Precisely. That book of human nature of which Fielding 
was the faithful historian, has gone through many editions 
since the eighteenth century, but it is still being printed from 
the old plates. Publishers will be publishers. 

C the book-advertising in American periodicals character- 
ized by intellectual candor? The advertising of a book is a 
legitimate commercial venture, undertaken with the hope of 
a return. The publisher selects from his prospective list of 
books the probable leader or leaders: that is to say, the 
books whose sales are most likely to respond to advertising 
efforts. Some books, of course, cannot be sold with any 
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amount of advertising, and some can be sold without any 
advertising at all; and between these extremes lies the 
debatable land. The publisher debates, decides, and puts 
his money on certain authors. In the language of the race- 
track, he “plays the favorites” unless he has a gambler’s 
faith in his dark horses; perhaps he plays both. His adver- 
tising clerks instantly reflect the employer's faith or lack of 
faith in certain books; the advertising copy prepared for 
the newspapers and magazines is an accurate indication of 
the relative cash value of the authors upon the publisher’s 
list, as the season begins. As the season advances, these 
values change, precisely like the positions of horses in a race. 
The shrewdest publisher may find that he has put his money 
on the wrong horse, and then follows a tardy revision of 
advertising copy, a new distribution of adjectives and 
adverbs of praise. I am not blaming the publisher for the 
system under which he is forced, or at least honestly believes 
himself forced, to do business; but I ask where in all these 
millions of pages of advertising matter we are to expect 
intellectual candor? 

I must limit myself to two illustrations. The first is a 
page advertisement of a magazine: 





LANS of for the coming year are so far per- 
Pp fected that the publishers feel assured that the Magazine for 
19— will be the greatest magazine the world has ever seen. It will 
be richer, more varied and more brilliant, both from the literary and 
artistic standpoint, than it or any other magazine ever has been. 

It will present authoritative articles covering every important field of 
human activity, going to original sources for its studies. The greatest 
scientists are now engaged in experiments and will write of their new 
discoveries in science; great historians will write on history, and at 
first hand will come accounts of discovery and travel, by men who are 
now on their way to the South Pole, by others who are breaking their 
way through unexplored South America, etc. Archeology, art, nature, 
sociology, language, etc., will be treated in original essays. 

It will print at least eight short stories in every number. 

It will have paintings in colors in every number. 
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It will, above all, maintain a distinctly literary standard, avoiding 
such subjects as sports, politics, “graft,” crime, coronations, volcanic 
catastrophes, ete. It will publish nothing “timely,” nothing of 
temporary or journalistic interest. 

Practically every author and artist of reputation the world over will 
contribute to —————— during the coming year. 


The second advertisement appeared, like the first, in prac- 
tically every high-class American magazine. It is an adver- 
tisement of “Hall Caine’s Masterpiece of Fiction, The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me, Being the Story of Mary 
O'Neill”: 


O you know this powerful story is Hall Caine’s first novel in four 
D years? It is on the presses in eleven European languages and 
in Japanese. A leading magazine paid $25,000 for the serial rights, 
and have [sic] offered the author $100,000 for his next four years’ work. 
The offices of the magazine have already received 5,000 applications for 
the book. These facts should convince you of the world-wide interest 
and discussion which the story is arousing. 

You have not read recently anything so startling as the revelations of 
Mary O’Neill. Hall Caine’s imaginative genius has arranged them into 
a novel of most absorbing interest—the story of a great love, which 
every one will read with deep emotion. 

We believe Mary O’Neill is a real woman, but regardless of that there 
are Mary O’Neills in every community, hers is the very heart of every 
woman. It is a book that will strike to the core of every heart. 

It contains the greatest analysis of the modern marriage ever written. 
Hall Caine’s conclusions, drawn from a close observation of real con- 
ditions, are grippingly convincing. 

It is unquestionably Hall Caine’s finest achievement, and deals with 
the great everlasting human problem, the greatest of human problems, 
the place of woman in the scheme of the world,—the story of a woman's 
life in its most human, most intimate, most poignant phases. 

It is a book you should not miss reading, as it will take its place 
with the great classics in literature. 


Price, $1.35 net. Postrpam, $1.50. 
This is one of those vital stories of real life that will be talked about 
among all classes of people. Order a copy at once 
and be one of the first readers. 
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The taste of the latter advertisement speaks for itself, 
and I think that the question of its intellectual candor also 
speaks for itself. Yet no magazine refused that page adver- 
tisement, or would think of refusing it. It is not indecent, 
it is simply vulgar and insincere. The courts have some- 
thing to say about the advertising of patent medicines. 
They insist that the label shall indicate the contents of the 
bottle. We have no pure food law for magazines or books. 
And no one dreams of advocating such a law, not even in 
the present craze for law-making. (Misleading advertising 
of books must be left to defeat itself, as it ultimately will. 
But in the meantime it produces wide-spread demorali- 
zation of the critical sense, and creates an atmosphere highly 
unfavorable to accuracy of judgment and honesty of record. 


[The demoralizing influence of this kind of advertising upon literary 
criticism will be further considered by Professor Perry in the next 
number of the “Yale Review.”—The Editor. ] 








LATIN AMERICA AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


By Hrram BrineHam 


HERE is a feeling among some of those who are firm 

believers in the Monroe Doctrine that we are in danger 
of misrepresenting the Latin-American attitude towards this 
doctrine, and of exaggerating its importance: “It has 
become of vogue in recent years,” says a lawyer writing 
in the Baltimore “Evening Sun,” of April 17, 1914, 
“among a certain class of oracular schoolmen and scholastic 
statesmen [sic] in the United States, who take no account 
of the lessons of history, and ignore the plain facts of the 
present, to decry and condemn the Monroe Doctrine, thus 
giving aid and comfort to its detractors abroad and foment- 
ing the misunderstanding and ill-will of which they claim 
it is the cause in our international relations. Conspicuous 
examples of the anti-Monroe doctrinaires who add fuel to 
the otherwise innocuous flame of hostile criticism are Pro- 
fessor Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard, who decries ‘the 
error and folly of the moribund doctrine’; [and] Professor 
Hiram Bingham of Yale, in whose booklet, which he dubs 
‘The Monroe Doctrine, an Obsolete Shibboleth,’ he compiles 
and magnifies every hostile criticism that he can gather from 
alien tongue and pen.” 

To magnify every hostile criticism which can be gathered 
from alien tongue and pen, is undoubtedly a mischievous 
and inexcusable performance. If frue, it justifies this 
lawyer in his characterization of those who condemn the 
Monroe Doctrine. On the other hand, if it be true that our 
most sacred foreign policy, known as the Monroe Doctrine, 
is, in the words of a recent member of the Argentine 
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National Congress, “hurting your country, and hurting it 
badly,” it seems 1o me essential to call vividly to the atten- 
tion of my countrymen the attitude towards the Doctrine 
which I have found to exist in considerable measure in 
Latin America. Did I believe that this were likely to pro- 
mote discord between the other American republics and 
ourselves, I should regard a discreet silence as the better 
part of valorous patriotism. So far as “magnifying” these 
hostile criticisms is concerned, if calling attention to them 
and giving chapter and verse for their occurrence is magni- 
fying them, then I plead guilty to the charge. But if 
magnifying them is understood to be exaggerating their 
importance, or over-stating their meaning so as to depict 
extravagantly the feeling they represent, then I plead not 
guilty. . 

In this paper, I shall endeavor to portray the prevailing 
Latin-American attitude towards the Monroe Doctrine by 
giving, first, reports brought back from South America by 
scientific travellers and other trained observers; second, edi- 
torial opinions gathered from representative journals and 
newspapers in several South American countries; and third, 
quotations from the writings of various leaders of Latin- 
American thought, including the presidents or ex-presidents 
of three Latin-American republics. 

The opinion of travellers is likely to vary in accordance 
with their familiarity with the countries they have visited; 
with their official position; and according to their ability 
to secure informal expressions of opinion from friends and 
acquaintances in the countries visited. In talking with 
many who have returned from the southern continent, and 
in reading the press dispatches of interviews with others with 
whom I have not talked, I have noticed that those who 
report a favorable attitude towards the Monroe Doctrine 
are either visitors who, owing to their official position, have 
not had an opportunity for getting at the undercurrents of 
thought; or representatives of expositions or advertising 
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agencies, or others whose business it is to find friendship and 
to record only friendly impressions; or superficial travellers 
who have not succeeded in getting below the surface. As 
I have travelled in South America in both official and unof- 
ficial capacities, I can realize the extent to which Latin- 
American courtesy carries itself when it desires to do honor 
to the representative of a friendly nation. Everything 
unpleasant and everything that would tend to spoil the pleas- 
ure of an official journey is eradicated, so far as generous 
hosts can accomplish it. Naturally, they rarely, if ever, 
offer any criticism whatsoever of the policy of the United 
States government. This may explain why some distin- 
guished and well-advertised visitors have failed to find that 
marked hostility towards the Monroe Doctrine, which, while 
travelling as a private citizen, I have found exists in many 
parts of Latin America. 

For example, I doubt very much whether a certain 
patriotic Argentino with whom I got on very friendly terms 
in 1908, and who lost his patience entirely when I asked 
him if he did not think the Monroe Doctrine was a good 
thing, and with more vigor than courtesy shouted, “Damn 
the Monroe Doctrine!’ would have allowed himself to go 
so far had he been talking to ex-President Roosevelt or to 
Mr. Bryan or to Mr. Bacon or any other of the distin- 
guished American statesmen who have visited Argentina 
within the last decade. The Latin American is first and 
foremost a gentleman of culture, who regards it as one of 
his primary duties to be courteous to his guests, and 
unstinted in his praise of their country, family, and pos- 
sessions. It is a delightful trait, even though it often leaves 
a wrong impression upon the guest’s mind. 

Within the last two years, three friends of mine, college 
professors, who belong to the class referred to above as 
‘“‘“oracular schoolmen and scholastic statesmen,” have taken 
extended journeys through South America, independently 
of one another, and in somewhat different sections of the 
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continent. They all found the same thing, namely, that 
the individuals with whom they talked, provided they could 
get on fairly friendly and intimate terms with them, were 
hostile to and critical of the Monroe Doctrine. One of 
these, Professor Blakeslee of Clark University, has taken 
pains to put his experiences in the form of an article in the 
“North American Review,” from which I quote as follows: 
“*We don’t want any Papa,’ was the reply of a prominent 
Chilean when asked for the attitude of South America 
towards the Monroe Doctrine. This well expresses the feel- 
ing of the continent as a whole. The people believe that it 
makes Uncle Sam a stepfather over their republics, who 
not only guards them from Europe, but watches their im- 
portant acts and often tells them what they may and may 
not do; and this interference is universally resented. . 

But still more unfortunate is the conviction of many that 
the Monroe Doctrine threatens eventual conquest of their 
continent by the United States. That this view is widely 
held was stated again and again, in frank, confidential con- 
versations with the writer, by representative men of the sev- 
eral republics. A number of them added that the expres- 
sion, “America for the Americans,’ which is supposed to 
paraphrase the Monroe Doctrine, is believed by a large pro- 
portion of the people of South America to mean ‘America 
for the United States.’ ‘Sixty per cent of our educated 
people,’ said a Brazilian who knows North America well, 
‘distrust the United States, and believe that the Monroe 
Doctrine is simply preémpting territory which the United 
States wants, until it is fully ready to seize it.’ ” 

Professor Ford of Harvard has similarly expressed him- 
self in no uncertain terms. Professor Bowman of Yale, who 
has made three journeys to South America, has often 
assured me that he found practical unanimity of opinion on 
the subject. He has, furthermore, frequently spoken of 
the difficulty of getting at the real Latin-American atti- 
tude towards these things, and has related experiences with 
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acquaintances, who, at first, were reticent about expressing 
adverse criticism of his government, but after they got on 
terms of friendly equality with him, and found that they 
might speak frankly without giving offense, did not hesitate 
to voice an attitude of hostility towards the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Now, these three “oracular schoolmen” were all intent 
on discovering the truth without regard to consequences. 
That is their business as scholars and scientists. They have 
nothing to gain and everything to lose, so far as their 
scientific reputation is concerned, by magnifying this atti- 
tude of the Latin Americans, or distorting it in any 
particular. Their testimony deserves to be received at its 
full value. 

Furthermore, it is substantiated by the testimony of 
nearly all of the business representatives of prominent 
American export houses, who are familiar with South Amer- 
ica. ‘The present head of one of the largest corporations in 
the country said to me not long ago, “I have been on the 
west coast four or five times, and on the east coast fully as 
often, and as soon as I sail from New York, I try to forget 
all about the Monroe Doctrine, and never mention it if I 
can possibly help myself. It only does harm to our business. 
They all dislike it down there.” 

Viscount Bryce, who has repeatedly given evidence of 
being remarkably well qualified to sense a situation accu- 
rately even while travelling rapidly through a new country, 
says in the last revision of his well-known book on South 
America: “The talk often heard in the United States about 
the Doctrine has injured and is injuring her influence in 
South America. It excites suspicion and alarm. It is taken 
to imply an intent to claim a sort of protectorate over the 
other American republics, than which nothing could more 
offend Spanish-American sentiment.” As regards the orig- 
inal object of the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. Bryce says the 
Latin-American attitude may be expressed as follows: 
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“Since there are no longer rainclouds coming up from the 
east, why should a friend, however well-intentioned, insist 
on holding an umbrella over us? We are quite able to do 
that for ourselves if necessary.” 

The opinion of foreigners living in Latin America substan- 
tiates the reports of travellers. A Harvard man, who has 
lived for three years in Latin America, writes: “My idea is 
that what is most needed is to put ourselves in the proper 
light towards the South Americans. My feeling is that 
they distrust our good motives too much, and are afraid to 
have too much to do with us, either in a business way, or any 
other manner.” Again, a distinguished North American 
civil engineer who has spent most of his life in Spanish 
America and has lived in four different republics, a man of 
standing, whose name, were I permitted to use it, would be 
recognized as that of one well qualified to know whereof he 
speaks, and one not accustomed to speak hastily, writes: 
“The two principal results of the Monroe Doctrine are: 
intense hatred of the United States on the part of powerful 
and self-respecting South Americen nations, able and willing 
to meet their responsibilities to the countries to whom they 
are under obligations; and an attempt at evasion of these 
responsibilities by other Latin-American countries, who, 
while using the Doctrine where they think they can for such 
a purpose, equally hate the originators of it.” Many foreign 
residents in Latin-American countries, with whom I have 
talked personally, have used similar expressions, and all 
agree that “Monroeism,” as it is called in South America, 
has come to mean to the Latin-American mind, interference, 
intervention, tutelage, and patronizing insolence; a conno- 
tation that does us infinite harm. The testimony of 
unbiassed travellers tells the same story. 

In the second place, what do the South American news- 
papers say editoriaily? Not many months ago, “La 
Prensa,” possibly the leading newspaper in Argentina, and 
certainly one of the most powerful in South America, 
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devoted considerable space to a discussion of the Monroe 
Doctrine in particular relation to recent international dif- 
ficulties. Said “La Prensa”: “Whatever the dominating 
opinion may be in the United States, it is evident that the 
situation created takes its origin in a mistaken notion as to 
the sovereignty of the South American nationalities. The 
tendency towards intervention . . . which is manifested 
more or less frankly, would not exist if there were dominat- 
ing in the public opinion of the great republic of the north 
a proper sentiment of respect, complete and without reser- 
vation, for the integrity and the international standing of 
the Pan-American states.” 

Unfortunately, this attitude seems to be justified by the 

speeches of some of our statesmen, and by such American 
editorials as the following, taken from “The Outlook” of 
January 8, 1914: “The subject of the foreign debts of 
Latin-American states has to do with the Monroe Doctrine. 
If we are going to maintain that Doctrine—as we always 
have done and as we always shall do,—we must see that 
financial order is also maintained in the Latin-American 
states. We say in the Monroe Doctrine that European 
powers must not colonize or take land on the American 
continent. We cannot take this position unless we are pre- 
pared also to say to them that we will see that the rights of 
their citizens or subjects are protected in the countries 
affected by the Monroe Doctrine. In other words, we can- 
not sustain that Doctrine and play the part of the dog in 
the manger. We must maintain the independence and 
stability of government in the American republics. 
To maintain the Monroe Doctrine we must see that order 
is kept in the Latin-American republics, so that their 
interests, our interests, and the interests of other countries 
there may be protected.” 

As “The Outlook” is known to have on its board of 
editors a former President of the United States, such 
editorial statements as this, that the “subject of the foreign 
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debts of Latin-American states has to do with the Monroe 
Doctrine,” and “to maintain the Monroe Doctrine we must 
see that order is kept in the Latin-American republics,” are 
capable of doing us infinite harm and give rise to much 
hostile criticism. 

No wonder Professor Vincente Gay, an ardent Hispanist, 
writing in “Espafia Moderna,” speaks of what he calls 
“the violent policy of the United States against Latin 
America,” and declares that this policy “has called out a 
cry of indignation in Spanish America.” No wonder he 
preaches with all the force which he possesses the doctrine 
of Latin-American confraternity, and urges a defensive 
alliance as an escape from the necessity of submitting to the 
will of outsiders and of being crushed in disputes occasioned 
by international intrigues. In the present state of public 
opinion in Latin America, such remarks are received most 
sympathetically. 

The most powerful paper in Chile and one of the trio of 
great South American journals, is the “Mercurio” of 
Santiago. Shortly after Mr. Roosevelt’s visit, the ‘“Mer- 
curio” said editorially, “With respect to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the question of its being regarded with approval or 
disfavor depends on the multiple and various applications 
of it which the statesmen of the United States have made.” 
It is easy to see what this means, and what confusion exists 
in the minds of the best posted of the Latin Americans 
when one compares the friendly language of President 
Wilson’s Mobile Declaration with the “hifalutin” jingoism 
with which the present Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives has, since then, referred to the Monroe Doctrine in 
recent addresses in Brooklyn and New York. Such remarks 
as he is reported to have made on those occasions, and which 
have been widely disseminated by the newspapers, are of the 
kind to give rise to the most sincere sentiments of regret 
and apprehension among friends of the United States in 
Latin America. 
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A still broader aspect of the question is taken by an 
editorial writer in the “Probleme Mondial” of Rio Janeiro, 
in December of last year. In view of the fact that many 
Americans still feel that it is important to maintain the old 
form of the Monroe Doctrine, even though the later applica- 
tions of it may tend too much towards intervention and 
international impertinence, it is interesting to see that this 
editor actually attacks first principles. He declares that 
most of the American nations have now no reason to be 
greater friends of the United States than of the states of 
Kurope. “Nor have they,” he says, “more reason to make 
recognition of the friendship and services of the United 
States than of those of any other nation. By race, by 
interests, by civilization, by culture, by the frequency of 
intellectual, economic, and financial relations, they [the 
Latin-American nations] regard with a far more lively 
sympathy those people within the borders of the continent 
of Europe than those within the coasts of North America. 
When one looks at the prevalence of political corruption, 
at the abuses of capitalism, and at the evils of economic 
expansion, they have nothing less to fear from the United 
States than from Europe. It is absolutely necessary to 
banish from our minds the idea of American solidarity as 
opposed to Europe and in antagonism to her polity, or 
divorced from her aspirations and destinies. . . . The 
problem of political liberty that was proposed by the 
thinkers of the eighteenth century has been solved in nearly 
all the European countries, or else a solution is in course of 
being reached; . . . in this régime of liberty, with the 
multiplication of instruments of commerce, the interplay of 
national forces has so increased that the distinctions of 
nationality are becoming effaced little by little through the 
constant intercourse between individuals and associations.” 

Such sentiments as these are not surprising when one 
realizes the fact that the largest cities of South America 
are geographically nearer Europe than the United States; 
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that the more important countries are being rapidly filled 
with European immigrants, including several million Ital- 
ians, Portuguese, and Spanish; that their enterprises have 
been financed with European capital, including British 
investments of one billion pounds sterling; and that their 
well-to-do classes regard Paris and not New York as their 
Mecca. 

“None are so blind as those who will not see.” It some- 
times seems to me that it is because our politicians and 
statesmen willfully blind themselves to the enormous 
changes which have taken place in the world since the pro- 
nouncement of the Monroe Doctrine, that they still con- 
tinue to regard it as a kind of life-preserver. But it is not 
all due to willful ignorance. A large part of our popula- 
tion still fails to realize that enormous changes have taken 
place in South America since 1823. Then there were 
neither European investments nor European immigrants. 
To-day both are counted in units of millions. Furthermore, 
our hope to keep “America for the Americans” is being 
daily made ridiculous by the development of cheap and 
rapid ocean transportation. Each day several thousands 
of those very people from whom yesterday we were solemnly 
defending ourselves by proclaiming the Monroe Doctrine, 
become Americans. Whether we realize it or not, the Euro- 
peans of to-day are the Americans of to-morrow. It is this 
process of nationalizing the western hemisphere which has 
been going on so rapidly during the past fifty years, that 
more than justifies the severe criticisms which our southern 
neighbors make of our present foreign policy. Due in part 
to political evolution, but in still larger measure to the 
progress of mechanical invention, we have now come to a 
point where we owe it to ourselves to realize that, in the 
words of the late Professor Sumner, the Monroe Doctrine, 
or “the doctrine of the dual political organization of the 
nations of the earth,” is actually a “barbaric stumbling- 
block in the way of enlightened international policy.” 
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Dr. Saenz Pefia, now President of Argentina, in reply 
to an orator who cried “America for the Americans,” 
quietly retorted: “In Argentina, we say America for 
humanity.” Must we be taught a broad way of looking at 
things by our brothers to the south, or are we ready to 
realize that in this era of ocean greyhounds, airships, and 
wireless telegraphy, a dual political organization of the 
nations of the earth is an anomaly? 

This brings me to the final aspect of the case, namely, the 
Latin-American attitude towards the Monroe Doctrine as 
expressed in the writings of leading Latin-American 
statesmen. 

We have recently been notified through the press that the 
first volume of the writings of President Saenz Pefia, which 
has just been published, is devoted partly to a discussion of 
the Monroe Doctrine, to which he is strongly opposed. He 
says among other things that it is not merely an absurd 
and interesting anachronism, but also that it is capricious, 
and so elastic that he would call it the gutta percha doctrine. 
He further declares that it is one of the causes of the enmity 
of the Latin-American people towards the United States. 
These words, coming from the actual President of the most 
powerful and the most advanced of the Latin-American 
republics, are not to be gainsaid; and can hardly be waved 
aside as “the innocuous flame of hostile criticism,” particu- 
larly as they are substantiated in the speeches and writings 
of other prominent statesmen. 

Sr. Suarez Mujica, Chilian Minister to the United States, 
in a letter to the Washington “Times,” dated December 
24, 1913, although disclaiming any unfriendliness on the 
part of his government towards the Monroe Doctrine, goes 
on to say: “The fact that the Monroe Doctrine is regarded 
with greater or lesser sympathy in Chile and in the other 
South American countries, proceeds undoubtedly from the 
circumstances that the sense and the range of the declara- 
tion of Monroe have been so multiplied and enlarged that 
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to-day it is difficult, in the judgment of the man-on-the- 
street, to discern exactly what is understood by that Doc- 
trine. Furthermore, as a consequence of this confusion of 
ideas, public opinion, as well in the United States as in the 
rest of America, has come to charge to the account of this 
Doctrine all the manifestations of international police power 
on the part of the United States, in so far as they appear, 
or are presumed to be, contrary to the interests of the other 
American republics. In this manner, every incident which 
hurts the national susceptibilities of any one of the other 
countries produces, ipso facto, a rebound of strong feeling 
against the Monroe Doctrine.” This frank admission on 
the part of a Latin-American diplomat in Washington, who 
was, at the same time, endeavoring to explain that his 
government had not declared itself officially as opposed to 
the Monroe Doctrine, is highly significant. 

Sr. Policarpo Bonilla, formerly President of Honduras, 
in a recent pamphlet, says that ever since our first war with 
Mexico, “the Monroe Doctrine instead of being considered as 
a guarantee of independence by the Latin-American coun- 
tries, has been regarded as a menace to their very existence.” 
He continues: “Lately the Spanish War, begun in the 
name of humanity and civilization, ended in material gains 
for the United States, with the acquisition of Porto Rico 
and Guantanamo Bay in Cuba; and that induced Latin 
America to believe that this country was still seeking new 
territorial conquests, which was a new source of discredit 
for the Monroe Doctrine. Later, in 1904, the President 
[Roosevelt] declared that the United States had the right 
to assume the role of international police in Latin America; 
and so deeply wounded the pride of the other nations, that 
the Doctrine invoked in that declaration was made odious.” 

The President of another republic, and one who has 
travelled widely throughout Latin America, Dr. Rafael 
Reyes, ex-President of Colombia, in an article recently 
published in the New York “Times,” says that “the more 

44 
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advanced Latin nations appreciate and sympathize with the 
benevolent designs and objects of that doctrine, as is shown 
by the formulation of their own doctrine [the Drago Doc- 
trine], intended to protect the smaller states against the 
employment of armed force by foreign nations for the col- 
lection of contractual debts. But they resent the spirit of 
domination and tutelage which implies that they need the 
protection of the United States against foreign aggression.” 

In the mind of the Latin American, the words Monroe- 
ism and imperialism have become so intertwined that his 
natural feelings in regard to the preservation of his coun- 
try’s independence explain his attitude towards the Monroe 
Doctrine in its present form. But in addition to this, his 
relations with Europe are so friendly, so cordial, and so 
much closer than his relations with us, that his attitude 
towards the original Doctrine is frequently to regard it, in 
the words of President Saenz Pefia, as a “ridiculous 
anachronism.” 

Dr. W. Tello, of Buenos Aires, has written an open letter 
to the Director of the Pan-American Union in which he 
gives an exposition of views which he believes to be those 
of a majority of the population of Argentina, and of all the 
other states who refuse to rally to the cry of imperialism. 
This writer is not opposed to a Pan-American Union pro- 
vided that it does not have for its fundamental basis, 
imperialism and the Monroe Doctrine. Another Argentine 
writer, Sr. Wilmart, writing in the “Revista Argentina de 
Ciencias Politicas,” last year, expressed even broader views. 
In calling attention to the fact that the Monroe Doctrine 
was evolved when American opinion did not have much 
weight in a world that was ruled by the great European 
powers, he points out that we entered at that time into an 
international period of “two humanities,’ and that we are 
still in that dual period to a certain extent. But he con- 
tinues: “Economic and sociological tendencies are now 
bringing us to hold the opinion that there is only one world 
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on the surface of the earth. . . . The international 
world, a unity, a new entity, is building itself up around 
The Hague. ‘There will triumph the era of peace. But 
Monroeism makes for us, there, escaios [things which do us 
no good, but do harm to, and offend, others].”".. Dr. Wil- 
mart continues, “The phrase ‘America for the Americans’ 
serves to bring us along the road to another phrase, “The 
land and the sea for the world.’ The great powers will 
accept that, for it is just, and the evils of unstable European 
equilibrium will disappear in a world-wide equilibrium.” 
These are fine thoughts, and high-minded ideas. They 
represent the best thought in South America, and they are 
based on a broad outlook and on a recognition of the 
progress of civilization. 

Finally, let me call attention to a remarkable address 
made by Don Marcial Martinez, the “grand old man” of 
Chile, when he was selected by the University of Santiago 
to represent his countrymen in welcoming to their midst 
ex-President Roosevelt. Some misunderstanding has arisen 
from the report that as the speech of Dr. Martinez had been 
submitted beforehand to the Chilian Foreign Office, it there- 
fore expressed the opinions of the Chilian government. It 
has been pointed out by Sr. Suarez Mujica, the Chilian 
Minister at Washington, that the Chilian government would 
hardly take this means of expressing its opinion on the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and I do not desire to give that impression 
at the present time. 

The fact remains, however, that Dr. Marcial Martinez is 
respected and admired by a large proportion of the most 
intelligent men in Chile. He was honorary president of 
the organizing committee of the first Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress, and is a scholar who has travelled widely. 
His attitude towards the Monroe Doctrine may be taken as 
representative of a large body of the most intelligent men 
in Latin America, who are not influenced by any personal 
animosity, and to whom we should listen with respect. His 
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attitude towards the Monroe Doctrine was expressed in 
the following words (which are said to have irritated his 
most distinguished auditor extremely): “My opinion, 
frankly stated, is that the Monroe Doctrine lived; that is 
to say, has now ceased to exist. It is an antiquated docu- 
ment, and the supposition that it is actually in force is a 
glaring anachronism (wn chocante anacronismo). The 
social and economic conditions, the political, and even the 
ethnological conditions of 1823, have absolutely disap- 
peared, and it is not possible, without incurring a charge of 
manifestly dodging the issue, to pretend to apply to the 
present time a system which is, as a matter of fact, extinct 
and superannuated. Many years ago, I expressed these 
same ideas in an article published in ‘El Diario Libertad 
Electoral.’ I do not know whether anyone else has spoken 
before me so fully on this subject, but many have given me 
to understand, with more or less exactness, that they think 
in the same way.” 

A month later, in the “Mercurio,” Dr. Martinez gave 
freer expression to his ideas as follows: “That Doctrine has 
been explained, diversified, distorted, and falsified at the 
pleasure of idealistic writers and of politicians. In these 
days, it is proposed to abuse Monroeism by making it pro- 
duce results precisely contrary, opposite, and antithetical 
to those which President Monroe clearly contemplated. 
That which now is desired is that the United States, either 
alone or in league with other American powers, should, with 
the approbation of the European powers, be able to inter- 
vene, without calculating how far intervention might carry 
them, in all the disturbances which occur in this hemisphere. 
To this new political theory, they [that is, ex-President 
Roosevelt and others] pretend to give the term Monroeism, 
by a gross euphemism. This is not only undignified, but 
absolutely laughable, and it is difficult to understand how 
persons who consider themselves to be statesmen can wish 
to take part in such a comedy before the world! 
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To this new policy we can give no other name than that of 
imperialism or hegemony. I should call it Napoleonism. 
It is deceitful trickery to suppose that the personal and 
unilateral declaration which President Monroe made in 
contemplation of circumstances and facts which he mentions 
clearly in his message with relation to the year 1828, ought 
to be of permanent effect, in view of the absolute transfor- 
mations which have taken place in all of the factors, not only 
active but passive, which produced, a century ago, those 
international personalities which are called the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics; factors which, in so far as they concerned 
the Holy Alliance, passed with the death of Metternich 
into the realm of legends. . . . Far be it from me to 
place any obstacles in the way of the expansion and the 
increase of the colossal nation which is called the United 
States. But for the universal interest as well as for its 
own, I desire that things should be called by their right 
names; that we should have in America fair play; that 
nobody should be cheated by juggler’s tricks; and that 
progress shall be sought by the right road, and by one 
which leads really and sincerely to equality among nations. 
Finally, the embossed Monroe Doctrine is, to my 
mind, represented by a large medal on whose obverse may 
be read the simple and ingenuous declaration of the noble 
President James Monroe; but on whose reverse one may 
decipher something of the aspirations and projects, not yet 
well defined, of the propagandists of the imperialism and 
the Napoleonism of the United States in this hemisphere.” 
These words of Dr. Martinez, written as they were by a 
distinguished and friendly diplomat, well acquainted with 
history and politics, and deemed worthy of being selected 
as the spokesman of his country in receiving its most dis- 
tinguished visitor, deserve to be given most serious consid- 
eration. They effectively pierce the armor of quibble and 
equivocation which some are endeavoring to use in defending 
the moribund Doctrine. 
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When I first went to South America, I was a firm believer 
in the Monroe Doctrine. Later I came to feel that it should 
apply only to malarial regions. Now, after having visited 
nearly all of the republics, and having spent over two years 
on four journeys to that continent, and nearly fifteen years 
in the study of South American history, politics, and 
geography, it is my conviction that since the attitude taken 
towards the Monroe Doctrine by a majority of the intel- 
ligent and thoughtful citizens of our sister republics is one 
of hostile criticism (frequently veiled, but actually existing: 
sometimes active, always latent), we owe it to ourselves to 
abandon this doctrine of American Intervention. 

At its best, the Monroe Doctrine represents an attitude 
of constant suspicion on our part. Such an attitude is not 
consistent with international good-will. We have arrived 
at the day when the two hemispheres no longer stand at 
variance. The hostile attitude of many of our South Aier- 
ican friends towards the doctrine of the dual political 
organization of the nations of the earth deserves to make 
us pause and consider whether it is the part of wisdom for 
us to continue to maintain as an integral part of our 
foreign policy this out-worn and obsolete doctrine, even 
though it has for so long been a national shibboleth. Unless 
we are prepared to take the consequences of declaring that 
the Monroe Doctrine is a wholly selfish policy, maintained 
entirely for our own immediate interests, and without 
regard to its effect on our standing among the nations, it 
seems to me that the time has come when our policy towards 
the Latin-American nations, commonly called the Monroe 
Doctrine, should be materially altered and brought into 
line with modern progress; should be, in fact, so materially 
altered that the words “Monroe Doctrine” can no longer 
apply to it; and that this occasion of stumbling in our 
international relations should be removed. 





A PILGRIM IN CONCORD 
By Henry A. Beers 


HE Concord School of Philosophy opened its first ses- 

sion in the summer of 1879. The dust of late July 
lay velvet soft and velvet deep on all the highways; or, 
stirred by the passing wheel, rose in slow clouds, not unem- 
blematic of the transcendental haze which filled the mental 
atmosphere thereabout. 

Of those who had made Concord one of the homes of the 
soul, Hawthorne and Thoreau had been dead many years— 
I saw their graves in Sleepy Hollow;—and Margaret 
Fuller had perished long ago by shipwreck on Fire 
Island Beach. But Alcott was still alive and garrulous; 
and Ellery Channing—Thoreau’s biographer—was alive. 
Above all, the sage of Concord, “the friend and aider of 
those who would live in the spirit,” still walked his ancient 
haunts; his mind in many ways yet unimpaired, though 
sadly troubled by aphasia, or the failure of verbal memory. 
It was an instance of pathetic irony that in his lecture on 
“Memory,” delivered in the Town Hall, he was prompted 
constantly by his daughter. 

It seemed an inappropriate manner of arrival—the Fitch- 
burg Railroad. One should have dropped down upon the 
sacred spot by parachute; or, at worst, have come on foot, 
with staff and scrip, along the Lexington pike, reversing 
the fleeing steps of the British regulars on that April day, 
when the embattled farmers made their famous stand. But 
I remembered that Thoreau, whose Walden solitude was 
disturbed by gangs of Irish laborers laying the tracks of this 
same Fitchburg Railroad, consoled himself with the reflec- 
tion that hospitable nature made the intruder a part of 
herself. 'The embankment runs along one end of the pond, 
and the hermit only said: 
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It fills a few hollows 

And makes banks for the swallows, 
And sets the sand a-blowing 

And the black-berries growing. 


Afterwards I witnessed, and participated in, a more radical 
profanation of these crystal waters, when two hundred of 
the dirtiest children in Boston, South-enders, were brought 
down by train on a fresh-air-fund picnic and washed in the 
lake just in front of the spot where Thoreau’s cabin stood, 
after having been duly swung in the swings, teetered on the 
see-saws, and fed with a sandwich, a slice of cake, a pint of 
peanuts, and a lemonade apiece, by a committee of charitable 
ladies—one of whom was Miss Louisa Alcott, certainly a 
high authority on “Little Women” and “Little Men.” 
Miss Alcott I had encountered on the evening of my first 
day in Concord, when I rang the door bell of the Alcott 
residence and asked if the seer was within. I fancied that 
there was a trace of acerbity in the manner of the tall lady 
who answered my ring, and told me abruptly that Mr. Alcott 
was not at home, and that I would probably find him at Mr. 
Sanborn’s farther up the street. Perspiring philosophers 
with dusters and grip-sacks had been arriving all day and 
applying at the Alcott house for addresses of boarding 
houses and for instructions of all kinds; and Miss Louisa’s 
patience may well have been tried. She did not take much 
stock in the School anyway. Her father was supremely 
happy. One of the dreams of his life was realized, and end- 
less talk and soul-communion were in prospect. But his 
daughter’s view of philosophy was tinged with irony, as was 
not unnatural in a high-spirited woman who had borne the 
burden of the family’s support, and had even worked out in 
domestic service, while her unworldly parent was transcen- 
dentalizing about the country, holding conversation classes 
in western towns, from which after prolonged absences he 
sometimes brought home a dollar, and sometimes only him- 
self. “Philosophy can bake no bread, but it can give us 
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God, freedom, and immortality” read the motto—from 
Novalis—on the cover of the “Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy,” published at Concord in those years, under the 
editorship of Mr. William T. Harris; but bread must be 
baked, for even philosophers must eat, and an occa- 
sional impatience of the merely ideal may be forgiven in the 
over-worked practician. 

On Mr. Frank Sanborn’s wide, shady verandah, I found 
Mr. Alcott, a most quaint and venerable figure, large in 
frame and countenance, with beautiful, flowing white hair. 
He moved slowly, and spoke deliberately in a rich voice. 
His face had a look of mild and innocent solemnity, and 
he reminded me altogether of a large benignant sheep or 
other ruminating animal. He was benevolently interested 
when I introduced myself as the first fruits of the stranger 
and added that I was from Connecticut. He himself was 
a native of the little hill town of Wolcott, not many miles 
from New Haven, and in youth had travelled through the 
South as a Yankee pedlar. “Connecticut gave him birth,” 
says Thoreau; “he peddled first her wares, afterwards, he 
declares, his brains.” 

Mr. Sanborn was the secretary of the School, and with 
him I enrolled myself as a pupil and paid the very modest 
fee which admitted me to its symposia. Mr. Sanborn is well 
known through his contributions to Concord history and 
biography. He was for years one of the literary staff of 
“The Springfield Republican,” active in many reform move- 
ments, and an efficient member of the American Social 
Science Association. Almost from his house John Brown 
started on his Harper’s Ferry raid, and people in Concord 
still dwell upon the exciting incident of Mr. Sanborn’s arrest 
in 1860 as an accessory before the fact. The United States 
deputy marshal with his myrmidons drove out from Boston 
ina hack. They lured the unsuspecting abolitionist outside 
his door, on some pretext or other, clapped the handcuffs on 
him, and tried to get him into the hack. But their victim, 
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planting his long legs one on each side of the carriage door, 
resisted sturdily, and his neighbors assaulted the officers with 
hue and cry. The town rose upon them. Judge Hoar 
hastily issued a habeas corpus returnable before the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, and the baffled minions of the slave 
power went back to Boston. 

The School assembled in the Orchard House, formerly 
the residence of Mr. Alcott, on the Lexington road. Next 
door was the Wayside, Hawthorne’s home for a number of 
vears, a cottage overshadowed by the steep hillside that rose 
behind it, thick with hemlocks and larches. On the ridge 
of this hill was Hawthorne’s “out door study,” a foot path 
worn by his own feet, as he paced back and forth among the 
trees and thought out the plots of his romances. In 1879 
the Wayside was tenanted by George Lathrop, who had 
married Hawthorne’s daughter, Rose. He had already 
published his “Study of Hawthorne” and a volume of 
poems, “Rose and Rooftree.” His novel, “An Echo of 
Passion,” was yet to come, a book which unites something 


of modern realism with a delicately symbolic art akin to 
Hawthorne’s own. 


A bust of Plato presided over the exercises of the School, 
and “Plato-Skimpole’—as Mr. Alcott was once nick- 
named—made the opening address. I remember how 
impressively he quoted Milton’s lines: 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute. 


Our piéce de résistance was the course of lectures in which 
Mr. Harris expounded Hegel. But there were many other 
lecturers. Mrs. Edna Cheney talked to us about art; though 
all that I recall of her conversation is the fact that she 
pronounced always, olways, and I wondered if that was the 
regular Boston pronunciation. Dr. Jones, the self-taught 
Platonist of Jacksonville, Illinois, interpreted Plato. Quite 
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a throng of his disciples, mostly women, had followed him 
from Illinois and swelled the numbers of the Summer 
School. Once Professor Benjamin Peirce, the great Har- 
vard mathematician, came over from Cambridge, and read 
us one of his Lowell Institute lectures, on the Ideality of 
Mathematics. He had a most distinguished presence and an 
eye, as was said, of black fire. The Harvard undergraduates 
of my time used to call him Benny Peirce; and on the fly 
leaves of their mathematical text books they would write, 
“Who steals my Peirce steals trash.” Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson read a single lecture on American literature, from 
which I carried away for future use a delightful story about 
an excellent Boston merchant who, being asked at a Goethe 
birthday dinner to make a few remarks, said that he 
“guessed that Go-ethe was the N. P. Willis of Germany.” 

Colonel Higginson’s lecture was to me a green oasis in 
the arid desert of metaphysics, but it was regarded by 
earnest truth-seekers in the class as quite irrelevant to the 
purposes of the course. The lecturer himself confided to 
me at the close of the session a suspicion that his audience 
cared more for philosophy than for literature. Once or 
twice Mr. Emerson visited the School, taking no part in its 
proceedings, but sitting patiently through the hour, and 
wearing what a newspaper reporter described as his “wise 
smile.” After the lecture for the session was ended, the 
subject was thrown open to discussion and there was an 
opportunity to ask questions. Most of us were shy to speak 
out in that presence, feeling ourselves in a state of pupilage. 
Usually there would be a silence of several minutes, as at a 
Quaker meeting waiting for the spirit to move; and then 
Mr. Alcott would announce in his solemn, musical tones “I 
have a thought”; and after a weighty pause, proceed to some 
Orphic utterance. Alcott, indeed, was what might be 
called the leader on the floor; and he was ably seconded by 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody, the sister of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s wife. Miss Peabody was well known as the intro- 
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ducer of the German kindergarten, and for her life-long zeal 
in behalf of all kinds of philanthropies and reforms. Henry 
James was accused of having caricatured her in his novel 
“The Bostonians,” in the figure of the dear, visionary, 
vaguely benevolent old lady who is perpetually engaged in 
promoting “causes,” attending conventions, carrying on 
correspondence, forming committees, drawing up resolu- 
tions, and the like; and who has so many “causes” on hand 
at once that she gets them all mixed up and cannot remem- 
ber which of her friends are spiritualists and which of them 
are concerned in woman’s rights movements, temperance 
agitations, and universal peace associations. Mr. James 
denied that he meant Miss Peabody, whom he had never met 
or known. If so, he certainly divined the type. In her 
later years, Miss Peabody was nick-named “the grandmother 
of Boston.” 

I have to acknowledge, to my shame, that I was often a 
truant to the discussions of the School, which met three hours 
in the morning and three in the afternoon. The weather 
was hot and the air in the Orchard House was drowsy. 
There were many outside attractions, and more and more I 
was tempted to leave the philosophers to reason high— 


Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate— 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute— 


while I wandered off through the woods for a bath in Wal- 
den, some one and a half miles away, through whose trans- 
parent waters the pebbles on the bottom could be plainly 
seen at a depth of thirty feet. Sometimes I went farther 
afield to White Pond, described by Thoreau, or Baker Farm, 
sung by Ellery Channing. A pleasant young fellow at Miss 
Emma Barrett’s boarding house, who had no philosophy, 
but was a great hand at picnics and boating and black-berry- 
ing parties, paddled me up the Assabeth, or North Branch, 
in his canoe, and drove me over to Longfellow’s Wayside 
Inn at Sudbury. And so it happens that, when I look 
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back at my fortnight at Concord, what I think of is not 
so much the murmurous auditorium of the Orchard House, 
as the row of colossal sycamores along the village sidewalk 
that led us thither, whose smooth, mottled trunks in the 
moonlight resembled a range of Egyptian temple columns. 
Or I haunt again at twilight the grounds of the Old Manse, 
where Hawthorne wrote his “Mosses,” and the grassy lane 
beside it leading down to the site of the rude bridge and the 
first battle-field of the Revolution. Here were the head- 
stones of the two British soldiers, buried where they fell; 
here the Concord monument erected in 1836: 


On this green bank, by this soft stream 
We set to-day a votive stone: 
That memory may their deed redeem 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


In the field across the river was the spirited statue of the 
minuteman, designed by young Daniel Chester French, a 
Concord boy who has since distinguished himself as a 
sculptor in wider fields and more imposing works. 

The social life of Concord, judging from such glimpses 
as could be had of it, was peculiar. It was the life of a vil- 
lage community, marked by the friendly simplicity of 
country neighbors, but marked also by unusual intellectual 
distinction and an addiction to “the things of the mind.” 
The town was not at all provincial, or what the Germans 
call kleinstddtisch:—cosmopolitan, rather, as lying on the 
highway of thought. It gave one a thrill, for example, to 
meet Mr. Emerson coming from the Post Office with his 
mail, like any ordinary citizen. The petty constraint, the 
narrow standards of conduct which are sometimes the bane 
of village life were almost unknown. ‘Transcendental free- 
dom of speculation, all manner of heterodoxies, and the 
individual queernesses of those whom the world calls 
“cranks,” had produced a general tolerance. Thus it was 
said, that the only reason why services were held in the 
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Unitarian Church on Sunday was because Judge Hoar 
didn’t quite like to play whist on that day. Many of the 
Concord houses have gardens bordering upon the river; and 
I was interested to notice that the boats moored at the bank 
had painted on their sterns plant names or bird names 
taken from the Concord poems—such as “The Rhodora,” 
“The Veery,”’ “The Linnea,” and “The Wood Thrush.” 
Many a summer hour I spent with Edward Hoar in his skiff, 
rowing, or sailing, or floating up and down on this soft 
Concord stream—Musketaquit, or “grass-ground river”— 
moving through miles of meadow, fringed with willows and 
button bushes, with a current so languid, said Hawthorne, 
that the eye cannot detect which way it flows. Sometimes 
we sailed as far as Fair Haven Bay, whose “dark and sober 
billows,” “when the wind blows freshly on a raw March 
day,” Thoreau thought as fine as anything on Lake Huron 
or the northwest coast. Nor were we, I hope, altogether 
unperceiving of that other river which Emerson detected 
flowing underneath the Concord— 
Thy summer voice, Musketaquit, 
Repeats the music of the rain, 
But sweeter rivers pulsing flit 
Through thee as though through Concord plain. 
I see the inundation sweet, 
I hear the spending of the stream, 


Through years, through men, through nature fleet, 
Through love and thought, through power and dream. 


Edward Hoar had been Thoreau’s companion in one of his 
visits to the Maine woods. He knew the flora and fauna 
of Concord as well as his friend the poet-naturalist. He 
had a large experience of the world, had run a ranch in New 
Mexico and an orange plantation in Sicily. He was not so 
well known to the public as his brothers, Rockwood Hoar, 
Attorney General in Grant’s Cabinet, and the late Senator 
George Frisbie Hoar, of Worcester; but I am persuaded 
that he was just as good company; and, then, neither of 
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these distinguished gentlemen would have wasted whole 
afternoons in eating the lotus along the quiet reaches of the 
Musketaquit with a stripling philosopher. 

The appetite for discussion not being fully satisfied by 
the stated meetings of the School in the Orchard House, the 
hospitable Concord folks opened their houses for informal 
i symposia in the evenings. I was privileged to make one of 
a company that gathered in Emerson’s library. The sub- 
ject for the evening was Shakespeare, and Emerson read, 
by request, that mysterious little poem “The Phoenix and 
the Turtle,” attributed to Shakespeare on rather doubtful 
evidence, but included for some reason in Emerson’s volume 
of favorite selections, “Parnassus.” He began by saying 
that he would not himself have chosen this particular piece, 
2 but as it had been chosen for him he would read it. And 
, this he did, with that clean-cut, refined enunciation and 
subtle distribution of emphasis which made the charm of his 
delivery as a lyceum lecturer. When he came to the couplet, 


7m ‘sips r 


re Truth may seem, but cannot be, 
Beauty brag, but ’tis not she, 


1 thought that I detected an idealistic implication in the 
lines which accounted for their presence in “Parnassus.” 

That shy recluse, Ellery Channing, most eccentric of the 
transcendentalists, was not to be found at the School or the 
evening symposia. He had married a sister of Margaret 
Fuller, but for years he had lived alone and done for him- 
self, and his oddities had increased upon him with the years. 
I had read and liked many of his poems—those poems so 
savagely cut up by Poe, when first published in 1843—and 
my expressed interest in these foundlings of the Muse gave 
me the opportunity to meet the author of “A Poet’s Hope” 
at one hospitable table where he was accustomed to sup on 
a stated evening every week. 

The Concord Summer School of Philosophy went on for 
ten successive years, but I never managed to attend another 
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session. A friend from New Haven, who was there for a 
few days in 1880, brought back the news that a certain 
young lady who was just. beginning the study of Hegel the 
year before, had now got up to the second intention, and 
hoped in time to attain the sixth. I never got far enough 
in Mr. Harris’s lectures to discover what Hegelian intentions 
were; but my friend spoke of them as if they were some- 
thing like degrees in Masonry. In 1905 I visited Concord 
for the first and only time in twenty-six years. There is a 
good deal of philosophy in Wordsworth’s Yarrow poems— 


For when we're there, although ’tis fair, 
*Twill be another Yarrow !— 


and I have heard it suggested that he might well have added 
to his trilogy, a fourth member, “Yarrow Unrevisited.” 
There is a loss, though Concord bears the strain better than 
most places, I think. As we go on in life the world gets 
full of ghosts, and at the capital of transcendentalism I was 
peculiarly conscious of the haunting of these spiritual pres- 
ences. Since I had been there before, Emerson and Alcott 
and Ellery Channing and my courteous host and companion, 
Edward Hoar, and my kind old landlady Miss Barrett— 
who had also been Emerson’s landlady and indeed every- 
body’s landlady in Concord, and whom her youngest 
boarders addressed affectionately as Emma—all these and 
many more had joined the sleepers in Sleepy Hollow. The 
town itself has suffered comparatively few changes. ‘True 
there is a trolley line through the main street—oddly called 
“The Milldam,” and in Walden wood I met an automobile 
not far from the cairn, or stone pile, which marks the site 
of Thoreau’s cabin. But the woods themselves were intact 
and the limpid waters of the pond had not been tapped to 
furnish power for any electric light company. The Old 
Manse looked much the same, and so did the Wayside and 
the Orchard House. Not a tree was missing from the 
mystic ring of tall pines in front of Emerson’s house at the 
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fork of the Cambridge and Lexington roads. On the 
central square the ancient tavern was gone where I had 
lodged on the night of my arrival and where my host, a 
practical philosopher—everyone in Concord had his philoso- 
phy,—took a gloomy view of the local potentialities of the 
hotel business. He said there was nothing doing—some 
milk and asparagus were raised for the Boston market, but 
the inhabitants were mostly literary people. “I suppose,” 
he added, “we’ve got the smartest literary man in the 
country living right here.” “You mean Mr. Emerson,” I 
suggested. “Yes, sir, and a gentleman too.” 

“And Alcott?” I ventured. 

“Oh, Alcott! The best thing he ever did was his 
daughters.” 

This inn was gone, but the still more ancient one across the 
square remains, the tavern where Major Pitcairn dined on 
the day of the Lexington fight, and from whose windows or 
door steps he is alleged by the history books to have cried to 
a group of embattled farmers “Disperse, ye Yankee rebels.” 

Concord is well preserved. Still there are subtle indica- 
tions of the flight of time. For one thing, the literary 
pilgrimage business has increased, partly no doubt because 
trolleys, automobiles, and bicycles have made the town more 
accessible; but also because our literature is a generation 
older than it was in 1879. The study of American authors 
has been systematically introduced into the public schools. 
The men who made Concord famous are dead, but their 
habitat has become increasingly classic ground as they them- 
selves have receded into a dignified, historic past. At any 
rate, the trail of the excursionist—the “cheap tripper,” as 
he is called in England,—is over it all. Basket parties had 
evidently eaten many a luncheon on the first battle-field of 
the Revolution, and notices were posted about, asking the 
public not to deface the trees, and instructing them where 
to put their paper wrappers and fragmenta regalia. I 
could imagine Boston schoolma’ams pointing out to their 
classes, the minuteman, the monument, and other objects of 

45 
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interest, and calling for names and dates. The shores of 
Walden were trampled and worn in spots. There were 
spring-boards there for diving, and traces of the picnicker 
were everywhere. ‘Trespassers were warned away from the 
grounds of the Old Manse and similar historic spots, by 
signs of “Private Property.” 

Concord has grown more self-conscious under the pres- 
sure of all this publicity and resort. Tablets and inscrip- 
tions have been put up at points of interest. As I was 
reading one of these on the square, I was approached by a 
man who handed me a business card with photographs of the 
monument, the Wayside, the four-hundred-year-old oak, 
with information to the effect that Mr. ————— would fur- 
nish guides and livery teams about the town and to places 
as far distant as Walden Pond and Sudbury Inn. Thus 
poetry becomes an asset, and transcendentalism is exploited 
after the poet and the philosopher are dead. It took Emer- 
son eleven years to sell five hundred copies of “Nature,” 
and Thoreau’s books came back upon his hands as unsalable 
and were piled up in the attic like cord wood. I was 
impressed anew with the tameness of the Concord landscape. 
There is nothing salient about it: it is the average mean of 
New England nature. Berkshire is incomparably more 
beautiful. And yet those flat meadows and low hills and 
slow streams are dear to the imagination, since genius has 
looked upon them and made them its own. “The eye,” said 
Emerson, “is the first circle: the horizon the second.” 

And the Concord books—how do they bear the test of 
revisitation? To me, at least, they have—even some cf the 
second-rate papers in the “Dial” have—now nearly fifty 
years since I read them first, that freshness which is the mark 
of immortality. 


No ray is dimmed, no atom worn: 
My oldest force is good as new; 
And the fresh rose on yonder thorn 
Gives back the bending heavens in dew. 
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I think I do not mistake, and confer upon them the youth 
which was then mine. No, the morning light had touched 
their foreheads: the youthfulness was in them. 

Lately I saw a newspaper item about one of the thirty 
thousand literary pilgrims who are said to visit Concord 
annually. Calling upon Mr. Sanborn, he asked him which 
of the Concord authors he thought would last longest. The 
answer, somewhat to his surprise, was “Thoreau.” I do 
not know whether this report is authentic; but supposing it 
true, it is not inexplicable. I will confess that, of recent 
years, I find myself reading Thoreau more and Emerson 
less. “‘Walden” seems to me more of a book than Emerson 
ever wrote. Emerson’s was incomparably the larger nature, 
the more liberal and gracious soul. His, too, was the 
seminal mind; though Lowell was unfair to the disciple, 
when he described him as a pistillate blossom fertilized by 
the Emersonian pollen. For Thoreau had an originality 
of his own—a flavor as individual as the tang of the bog 
cranberry, or the wild apples which he loved. One secure 
advantage he possesses in the concreteness of his subject 
matter. The master, with his abstract habit of mind and his 
view of the merely phenomenal character of the objects of 
sense, took up a somewhat incurious attitude towards details, 
not thinking it worth while to “examine too microscopically 
the universal tablet.” The disciple, though he professed 
that the other world was all his art, had a sharp eye for this. 
Emerson was Nature’s lover, but Thoreau was her scholar. 
Emerson’s method was intuition, while Thoreau’s was obser- 
vation. He worked harder than Emerson and knew more,— 
that is, within certain defined limits. Thus he read the 
Greek poets in the original. Emerson, in whom there was 
a spice of indolence—due, say his biographers, to feeble 
health in early life, and the need of going slow,—read them 
in translations and excused himself on the ground that he 
liked to be beholden to the great English language. 

Compare Hawthorne’s description, in the “Mosses,” of 
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a day spent on the Assabeth with Ellery Channing, with 
any chapter in Thoreau’s “Week.” Moonlight and high 
noon! The great romancer gives a dreamy, poetic version 
of the river landscape, musically phrased, pictorially com- 
posed, dissolved in atmosphere—a lovely piece of literary 
art, with the soft blur of a mezzotint engraving, say, from 
the designs by Turner in Rogers’s “Italy.” Thoreau, 
equally imaginative in his way, writes like a botanist, natur- 
alist, surveyor, and local antiquary; and in a pungent, 
practical, business-like style—a style, as was said of Dante, 
in which words are things. Yet which of these was the true 
transcendentalist ? 

Matthew Arnold’s discourse on Emerson was received 
with strong dissent in Boston, where it was delivered, and 
in Concord, where it was read with indignation. The critic 
seemed to be taking away, one after another, our venerated 
master’s claims as a poet, a man of letters, and a philosopher. 
What! Gray a great poet, and Emerson not! Addison a 
great writer, and Emerson not! Surely there are heights 
and depths in Emerson, an inspiring power, an originality 
and force of thought which are neither in Gray nor in 
Addison. And how can these denials be consistent with 
the sentence near the end of the discourse, pronouncing 
Emerson’s essays the most important work done in English 
prose during the nineteenth century—more important than 
Carlyle’s¢ A truly enormous concession this; how to 
reconcile it with those preceding blasphemies? 

Let not the lightning strike me if I say that I think 
Arnold was right—as he usually was right in a question of 
taste or critical discernment. For Emerson was essentially 
a prophet and theosophist, and not a man of letters, or 
creative artist. He could not have written a song or a story 
or a play. Arnold complains of his want of concreteness. 
The essay was his chosen medium, well-nigh the least con- 
crete, the least literary of forms. And it was not even the 
personal essay, like Elia’s, that he practised, but an abstract 
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variety, a lyceum lecture, a moralizing discourse or sermon. 
For the clerical virus was strong in Emerson, and it was not 
for nothing that he was descended from eight generations 
of preachers. His concern was primarily with religion and 
ethics, not with the tragedy and comedy of personal lives, 
this motley face of things, das bunte Menschenleben. 
Anecdotes and testimonies abound to illustrate this. See 
him on his travels in Europe, least picturesque of tourists, 
hastening with almost comic precipitation past galleries, 
cathedrals, ancient ruins, Swiss alps, Como lakes, Rhine 
castles, Venetian lagoons, costumed peasants, “the great 
sinful streets of Naples’—and of Paris,—and all manner 
and description of local color and historic associations; 
hastening to meet and talk with “a few minds”—Landor, 
Wordsworth, Carlyle. Here he was in line, indeed, with 
his great friend, impatiently waving aside the art patter, 
with which Sterling filled his letters from Italy. “Among 
the windy gospels,’ complains Carlyle, “addressed to our 
poor Century there are few louder than this of Art. . . 
It is a subject on which earnest men . . ._ had better 
‘perambulate their picture-gallery with little or no 
speech.’” “Emerson has never in his life,” affirms Mr. 
John Jay Chapman, “felt the normal appeal of any paint- 
ing, or any sculpture, or any architecture, or any music. 
These things, of which he does not know the meaning in 
real life, he yet uses, and uses constantly, as symbols to 
convey ethical truths. The result is that his books are full 
of blind places, like the notes which will not strike on a sick 
piano.” The biographers tell us that he had no ear for 
music and could not distinguish one tune from another; did 
not care for pictures nor for garden flowers; could see 
nothing in Dante’s poetry nor in Shelley’s, nor in Haw- 
thorne’s romances, nor the novels of Dickens and Jane 
Austen. Edgar Poe was to him “the jingle man.” Poe, 
of course, had no “message.” 

I read, a number of years ago, some impressions of Con- 
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cord by Roger Riordan, the poet and art critic. I cannot 
now put my hand, for purposes of quotation, upon the title 
of the periodical in which these appeared; but I remem- 
ber that the writer was greatly amused, as well as somewhat 
provoked, by his inability to get any of the philosophers 
with whom he sought interviews to take an esthetic view of 
any poem, or painting, or other art product. They would 
talk of its “message” or its “ethical content’; but as to 
questions of technique or beauty, they gently put them 
oneside as unworthy to engage the attention of earnest souls. 

At the symposium which I have mentioned in Emerson’s 
library, was present a young philosopher who had had the 
advantage of reading—perhaps in proof sheets—a book 
about Shakespeare by Mr. Denton J. Snider. He was 
questioned by some of the guests as to the character of the 
work, but modestly declined to essay a description of it in 
the presence of such eminent persons; venturing only to say 
that it “gave the ethical view of Shakespeare,” information 
which was received by the company with silent but manifest 
approval. 

Yet, after all, what does it matter whether Emerson was 
singly any one of those things which Matthew Arnold says 
he was not—great poet, great writer, great philosophical 
thinker? These are matters of classification and definition. 
We know well enough the rare combination of qualities 
which made him our Emerson. Let us leave it there. 
Even as a formal verse-writer, when he does emerge from 
his cloud of encumbrances, it is in some supernal phrase 
such as only the great poets have the secret of: 


Music pours on mortals its beautiful disdain; 


Have I a lover who is noble and free? 
I would he were nobler than to love me. 





POEMS 
By FANNIE STEARNS GIFFORD 


The Mirror 


O City Street, look twice at me! 
Now I am young as I should be. 

I have put off my dreariness 

And put on Vanity! My dress 

Of fair green cloth and clinging fur 
And feathers light to lift and stir,— 
They bid me meet you merrily. 

Oh City Street, look twice at me! 


Are not my cheeks grown red? my eyes 
Sun-bright? My body floats and flies 
With happy boldness, for it knows 
How proud and prosperous it goes! 


Pale widow-woman, pass me by! 

I will be young. I will not cry, 
Not even in my heart to-day. 

I will be beautiful and gay. 

Why must I always bend and brood 
Above my own dark lonely mood? 
Why may I not wear roses? dare 
To know the sun shines in my hair? 
To know that I am young: that I 
Have years on years before I die, 
While Life, and even Love, maybe, 
Might turn their heads and cry to me? 


O City Street, look twice! I pass 
Before you like a subtle glass. 
Love me a little. Tell me true, 
Am I not young and fair to you? 
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Am I too dark and dull a thing 
For any heart’s desiring? 

Am I a Puritan too prim? 

A Shade, too desolate and dim? 
An ugly ancient bitter face, 

A body with no blossomy grace? 
Love me a little. Tell me true. 
Am I so terrible to you? 


—F ace over face of hurrying folk 
Blows in my face like blurred white smoke.— 


O City Street! look twice! Am I 
Fit to be loved before I die? 


Escape 
Now since I cannot make it out: 
Why people love and lose and die; 
Why there is agony and doubt, 
And so much cause to brood and cry; 


Oh, since I cannot understand 

God’s will for all the world, and me,— 
I will go take the wind’s cold hand, 
And dance a little, foolishly. 


The hills are green and simple folk; 

The wind is quick with comrade-calls ; 
White wayside apple-trees, and smoke 
Of wood-fires, and bright water-falls ;— 


They never bid me understand. 
They never say, “You too must die.” 
I will go take the wind’s cold hand. 
God knows, I cannot always cry! 





LETTERS FROM AN OLD HAIR TRUNK 
By Duptey L. Van 


HE fading of the afternoon’s light brought my perusal 

of the letters from the old hair trunk to an end. With 

an opportunity thus afforded to review the impressions 
derived from that absorbing occupation, I found that the 
first to crystallize was a dismayed apprehension as to the 
possible fate of some of my own candid and unconsidered 
correspondence. The idea that it might escape deserved 
destruction, might survive to reach the hand and eye of a 
possible remote descendant, seemed calamitous. The pos- 
sible descendant was not without interest of a speculative 
kind :—a grandson, perhaps, of the personage now producing 
noises under my window, in combination with others of his 
own era and a football. It seemed fair to assume the inher- 
itance, from his grandfather, of certain well-defined qualities, 
which made it at once sufficiently clear that he would possess 
discernment enough to read between and through the lines— 
and over and under them too—with unpitying directness, 
and so disclose an interesting ancestor, my perturbed self, 
without an inch of pedestal. I did not find it comfortable 
to think of figuring too naturally before that descendant, 
perhaps because the inevitable necessities require such shame- 
less bluffing upon occasion before his potential grandfather. 
An uncompromising stand in favor of the utter destruc- 
tion of all letters, particularly my own, was the natural 
impulse; but it did not survive reflection and the second 
thought. What difference would it make, after all, when 
time had flown appreciably? These ancients whom the hair 
trunk had delivered over to their posterity so completely 
might have foreseen such a possibility with distress; but it 
is imaginable that the fate of their performances with goose 
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quill and ink pot, had they divined it, might have yielded 
them a certain pleasurable interest. For, indeed, it is good 
to be remembered, even if some of the suggestions of “The 
Blue Bird” are not to be taken quite literally; and a youthful 
great-aunt, who died in the days when the war of 1812 meant 
a series of recent events, might conceivably have warmed 
with the thought that in this way she could remain something 
more than a mere item on a genealogical record or a name 
in slender letters under the lichens on an ancient tombstone, 
and could figure in a distant future as veritable and 
human,—a personality forever to some of those whose day 
was later. 

But discourse upon old letters and their various charms 
it is perhaps well to take for granted. There are specimens 
which can speak for themselves—specimens such as might be 
expected to come forth from a receptacle so entirely fitting 
to its contents as is the old hair trunk. Dust and shadow 
long encompassed it, and the silence of an ancient attic. 
There is still a suggestion about it, with the brass studded 
initials upon its rounded lid, of a youth not unadventurous, 
and of a freshness and assertion, say in Monroe’s administra- 
tion, which must be altogether imagined, since the appear- 
ance of a new hair trunk is something which our age may not 
know. Its contents are letters at random, and letters in 
series which display before the sympathetic explorer a nar- 
rative, a history, with incident and character developing 
quite after the manner of our ablest novelists. Of course, 
the ample use of inference is implied, but it is needless to say 
that the reader really sympathetic will be gifted in that direc- 
tion; and the inferences, sometimes at least, are far from 
difficult. 

A case in point is this of a Miles Standish of times rela- 
tively modern, a plain, blunt man as he would have you to 
know, who seeks assistance in a matter of presumably the first 
importance, and makes it clear at the same time that he 
declines to view it in quite so serious a light. 
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“Now Sir,” he writes, “I humbly crave your counsel in this 
emergency. You are acquainted as I am not, with the Lady 
in question” (the tribute of that capital is most delicate), 
“her health—her habitudes—her constitutional tempera- 
ments. Should the response be Nay choosing single blessed- 
ness still—Why then I hope she may be greatly blessed in 
her singleness—and as to myself, looking forward to such 
a contingency, I have deliberately made up my mind that 
I will not hang myself therefor ‘no way you can fix it.’” 
Inference makes no difficulty of this, even as to the event 
perhaps, hardly needing the aids afforded by pregnant 
underscorings, emphatic dashes, significances of chirography, 
and all the hints that such a document itself supplies. And 
so it is, in general, with all these assisting factors; even as 
to the missing replies one can at least make guesses more 
or less plausible, just as in the case of half of a telephone 
conversation, to refrain from listening to which experience 
teaches is beyond human powers. But there is always suffi- 
cient interest to be found in the illuminating glimpses 
afforded into manners, habits of thought, conditions social 
and economic, the external circumstances as well as the 
internal expositions; sometimes there are what Sumner 
might perhaps call “Mores in development,” of which some 
have continued or expanded into familiar forms of our own 
day, and some have vanished before heated and lighted 
houses, and transportation, and divorce, and daily news- 
papers. An illustration is found in this passage from a 
letter of a New England matron of the Thirties to the absent 
head of the house: ‘We have purchased another load of 
flour at the rate of 11$ bbl—paid 4%. I paid Mr. Clark 
37-14 for the box &c, & am going to send for a box of locofoco 
matches if I can not get at Kelloggs this evening so that I 
need not have the trouble of striking fire which I have to 
do every morn & it is attended with considerable trouble.” 
And squeezed into the margin is the further home news, “The 
horse has become very lame & has been sold for six geese.” 
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All the incidental revelations are curious and informing, 
and even if not supremely important, even if admittedly 
trivial sometimes, there is a pleasant interest to be taken in 
them. Consider for instance the folding of these pre- 
envelope missives, about which there was apparently a certain 
etiquette. One suspects that at times a meaning was con- 
veyed in this way, just as schoolgirls of another day are 
said to have indicated weighty and mysterious trifles in some 
ritualistic affixing of postage stamps. As to that, indeed, 
there seems to have been a distinct need for something of the 
sort, if the amatory epistles under my hand are at all repre- 
sentative of their time. They discuss the immortal soul and 
its states and conditions at the greatest length; they canvass 
doctrine and heresy; they rhapsodize fervently upon a 
future more distant than modern lovers would be content to 
look to; and the stilted forms and hampered styles which 
convention decreed, give an artificial cast to what were, of 
course, perfectly genuine sentiments. 

But touches and tinges of what would to-day be pro- 
nounced more human and natural do occasionally creep in; 
and poetry—inevitably poetry; which if not quoted from 
Dr. Watts is of a kind and quality with which more modern 
times are probably not unacquainted. For instance, an 
undergraduate in Dartmouth College in its early days, after 
a freezingly formal beginning, produces this: 


An Absent Lovers like an Owl 

Who ever takes the Night to Prowl 

For Day is Darkness to this Fowl 
Besure, with me it so is. 

For I in vain might Search for You 

As longe as Day-light is in vew 

But when Asleep, Embrace my True 
My Lovely, Charming Lois. 


“Madam, may I expect your return?” it reverts, and doubt- 
less the recipient could well interpret the fettered phrases. 
But Dartmouth College was not given over entirely to this 
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dalliance, it appears, or to private concerns. “We had news 
last night about midnight,” reports the poet on July 21, 1777, 
“that the Enemy was on their way to winsor which terryfied 
Some people very much; the day following was the Sabbath 
in which all were a preparing to meet them, Joseph among 
the rest, with forty bullets in his pockets—The Doctor 
took his text (I forgit the book and verse) the words was 
these, the name of the Lord is a strong tower the righteous 
runneth into it and are safe. He said if we trusted in God 
we need not fear all the Troops King Gorge could send 
together with the Tories and Indians combined with the 
Devil at the head of them.” One is led to visions of an 
exciting Sabbath for the undergraduates. One is led also 
to the futile wish that Burgoyne could have heard this dis- 
course—Shaw’s Burgoyne, that is,—and could have left a 
record of his comments; he surely would have exhibited a 
pleased interest in the encouraging Doctor, stout-hearted 
and orthodox, of whom we have this faint and fragmentary 
picture. 

There are numberless others, “snap shots” as it were, in 
letters of the right sort—distinct, clear-cut little expositions 
of individual human atoms who, long vanished, perhaps 
altogether forgotten, are yet held a salient moment for other 
generations to take note of in passing. For example, Major 
Moore is presented in a letter from the far South, a letter 
now ninety years and more in age, in this wise: “Gen 
Jackson visited Greensboro the first of this month, a dinner 
was given to him on the 8d. Major Moore ever anxious to 
please and of course willing to do honor to the Gen carried 
the toast untill he fell a victim to his own sociability which 
caused a severe illness.” How completely is the doughty 
Major preserved for us—a rusty warrior perhaps, rendered 
in the event unpleasing through that ill-proportioned anxiety 
to please, and repining biliously, it is to be feared, under 
the chastisement of the severe illness. The Major is 
unforgettable. 
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Unforgettable, too, and grimly illustrative—significant of 
much, as Carlyle would say,—is this remark of what her age 
would have pronounced a truly pious young lady upon the 
death of her mother: “She retained her reason to the last. 
Tho’ she said she was not afraid to die; yet we have no evi- 
dence that she had made any preparation for death, and I 
think it would be wrong for us, to say we believe she is 
happy now.” 

Upon the religious phases of life a few generations ago 
as projected through the medium of old letters, much might 
be written; the material is ample and it is not all of quite so 
dreadful a tone as the last quoted writer’s, whose logical 
processes were evidently as inexorable as those of the great 
Edwards himself. Seventy years ago this could be and was 
written in all seriousness: “Young Truman’s new horse 
broke loose from the meeting house this P. M. & tore his 
waggon almost to attoms. Will they not feel that the judg- 
ments of Heaven are sent in thick succession? ”’—which 
induces a curiosity as to the calibre and kind of the other 
items in the train of evils showering upon young Truman 
and “them.” In another letter of the period is this: “Today 
for the first time we have met as a worshipping assembly in 
the new house & if you had been here your feelings would 
have been tried to see an attempt to revolutionize in the 
manner—a part rising & turning to see the singers, & sitting 
to supplicate divine favour. It has almost made me sick for 
I stood almost alone. I did that which I thought you would 
approve as the most scriptural & proper.” It is quite what 
might be expected at almost any date to find a young clergy- 
man, detained over Sunday in New York, writing home in 
horror and reprobation not altogether speechless at the 
flagrant sinfulness (“worse than Savannah”) of this mighty 
city of “100000 immortal souls”; Sodom of course furnishes 
the obvious parallel. 

In more comfortable frame of mind the same writer, going 
upon what he termed “a mission” through the uncongested 
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regions of New York State in 1823, discourses in intimate, 
pleasant fashion with the bride left at home in Connecticut, 
rambling along in a sort of epistolary diary which will bear 
quotation. 

“TI preached 3 times last Sabbath,” he relates, “& in the 
night awoke with a violent pain in my right cheek, ear, & 
teeth—a sort of nervous toothache, similar I suppose to yt 
wh so often afflicts you. Whether it came from a cold, or 
not I cannot say; I then tho’t it did; but perhaps you were 
at the same time complaining with your old disorder, and 
mine came on as the effect of sympathy. Yesterday I was 
quite ili—tho’ I attended the monthly concert at R , 
After meeting I rode & spent the evening & night with Dr. 
K , a physician & acquainted with Mr. H . I was 
unwilling that he should operate on my teeth, but as they 
continued to ache I borrowed his instruments & worked at 
an undertooth, or rather a stump, till I finally extracted it. 
Probably I hurt myself 10 times more than the Dr would 
have done, but one can afford to hurt himself, you know. 

“T have sometimes feared that I should be taken sick; & if 
I should what ought I to do? I feel as if I should want my 
dear Wife with me; & I shall try to send express for you, 
if I were seized violently, as, with haste, you could be with 
me in a week from my time of sending. And were you to 
be dangerously ill, I also would wish to know it immedi- 
ately—not by letter as in Georgia in 2 or 3 weeks—but by 
express, so that I might leave here in the morning at sunrise, 
& by evening of the 3d day arrive at C.” 

The “Blue Book” makes this out a possible day’s journey 
in 1918. O tempora! O via et vehicula! 

“The universalists,” he records again, conveying certain 
delicate intimations with the abstention from a capital, “are 
making great exertions in this region, & preach somewhere 
every Sabbath, & almost every day. They have a Paper 
published in this Village weekly styled the “Herald of Salva- 
tion’; a most violent thing, especially against the Orthodox. 
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Tho’ these people urge the certainty that all men will be 
certainly saved because God is merciful & tho’ they level all 
distinctions between saints & sinners, the righteous & the 
wicked, still they seem to feel as if Presbyterians were almost 
bad enough to be sent to Hell. A more uncharitable sect 
perhaps does not exist; a more inconsistent scheme of faith; 
a scheme more opposed to Reason & Scripture; & yet multi- 
tudes follow these pernicious ways. ... Tuesday Eve. I 
think much of you, my dear, & not infrequently have occasion 
to speak of you. You are often enquired after under the 
appellation of my family; as ‘have you heard from your 
family lately?” ‘Is your family well? &c. &c. I am glad 
to think I have a family, & yt she is well—& that she is small 
& convenient & pleasant—& I also rejoice to hope that in 2 
mos or something near it, I may be again restored to the 
bosom of my family, & enjoy her society. Do you know, 
my Dear, that I have begun to leave off smoking? ! ! It is 
even so. Yesterday I smoked but 5 times, & today but 4; 
probably tomorrow but 3—& so tapering off gradually 
till very possibly, by the time I reach home, I shall look down 
upon all users of the pernicious weed with pity & contempt.” 
And now look upon the advantage of letters in series. 
There is further allusion to this combat with vice a fortnight 
later. ‘My mind is often exercised with a peculiar, & rather 
ludicrous train of tho’ts; & I know you would laugh, as I 
have often done, at the images which my inventive fancy 
conjures up. It was just so with me at the South. I sit 
musing on my friend, & wishing I might see her; when all at 
once, it comes to my mind—Who knows but she may come 
tonight? I then begin to muster up the possibilities & 
probabilities of such an event. I think perhaps you 
may think I am sick; or that some unexpected opp. 
of coming, with some acquaintance travelling this way, 
has presented itself. I fancy I hear the wheels of a 
carriage; I think how glad I should be if it could be 
you. In short, it begins to seem as if you were already 
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here: My airy castle grows under the hand of Hope, when 
Lo, the bubble breaks, and I find myself all Alone. .. . 
And then, excuse me if I take my Pipe, and ‘treat’ a well 
formed, but imperfectly executed, Resolution to stop Smok- 
ing. ‘To tell the truth, tho’ I have ‘got the better’ of my 
habit, in some degree, still I find it convenient at such times 
to make my care vanish in the smoke of the Tobacco Pipe. 
And to tell another truth, this very moment, while my hand 
holds the pen, my teeth hold the Pipe. Osad.... I visit 
considerably from house to house, & also in schools. This 
week I have appointed a meeting for Monday, Tuesday, & 
Wednesday evenings, in diff. parts of the town; & purpose 
to visit several schools. In these I do not follow the example 
of Mr. K in talking ‘Literature & Science,’ but talk 
children’s talk to them, such as they can understand. I find 
them to notice what I say—They remember me, & frequently 
as I ride by them, I hear them say,—“T'ake care—Be still— 
There’s the Minister’ &c. By the by, I will mention that I 
have got to be a chewer of words again, just as when at the 
South. It came upon me ere I was aware, & the natchure 
of the creatchure is such that in spite of the habits of virchoo 
in which I was ejucated I have become so like a genuine 
Yorker, that were I to speak in your hearing ’tis ten to one 
you would not know my voice.” 

Of course one is curious, almost as curious as Pepys in 
Holland, to know more about the struggle with the per- 
nicious pipe, and happily a ray of light is shed upon the 
matter in a letter from home a few months later. ‘“Concern- 
ing smoking, I can gladden your heart by affirming that 
when I am at home, engaged in study, I smoke but 3 times a 
day; but I smoke long at a time.” Honest confession is 
good for the soul, and the honesty of that final clause is little 
short of entrancing, but one is after all rather glad that it 
is not carried so far as to deal with times of absence from 
home. . 

The different fields of reflection opened by stray letters, 
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the breath they bring of other times, other manners, other 
standards, are not the least part of the interest to be derived 
from them. Here is one from a Member of Congress, in the 
period of the Mexican War, who excuses a neglected cor- 
respondence by explaining, “I classify my duties, first to my 
Maker, second to my family, thirdly to my constituents and 
country, and fourthly to my friends.” It is a candidly 
arranged succession of interests, creditable too and credible; 
but think of the temerity of a present-day statesman who 
should venture, above his breath, to relegate to third place, 
country and Constituents. <A little artful capitalization 
may be permitted in comment. 

The kindred field of politics is suggested, and another 
writer presents a view of affairs in Arkansas before the Civil 
War, which makes interesting reading. “It’s a long time 
since I have written to you—indeed since I have been dab- 
bling in the filth of politics I have almost become ashamed 
to write to my old friends. You remember me as an 
unsophisticated modestly aspiring youth whose only ambition 
was to make himself respectable and worthy of that kind 
partiality you and others have always shown him. You would 
hardly recognize the unassuming boy in the mushroom poli- 
tician—the retiring timid lad in the embryo duelist: indeed 
I can hardly realize the change, nor account for it: one thing 
I do know, the change has not been my choice—I detest the 
position I now occupy though perhaps 99 out of 100 young 
men of my age would eagerly take my place. Seven years 
ago I arrived at this city, half starved, pennyless, and friend- 
less. I sold my watch to a Dutchman to raise money—N ow 
I am the acknowledged leader of one of the wings of the 
Democratic party—with a salary of $2000 a year. My posi- 
tion is a prominent one—the papers of the state are divided 
in regard to me and my policy— some overflow with vituper- 
ation, slang and falsehood—others come manfully to my 
defense, testify to my talents, laud my fearlessness, and boost 
me to a giddy height of praise and eulogy. The natural 
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consequence of this silly state of affairs is, that I am the most 
notorious character in the state, and am looked upon by 
everybody as a man who would willingly face the muzzle of 
a pistol and laugh at the point of a bowie knife—when the 
truth is entre nous I never had a particular admiration for 
either. 

“T have been driven to my present post: Mr. H , avery 
talented man, but an infamously unscrupulous politician, 
commenced an unprovoked war upon me, because I preferred 
another to him, he hissed on to me a pack of the lowest dogs 
in the shape of men: I was slandered, misrepresented, and 
outrageously abused. I carried the war into Africa—met 
H and his menial slaves at the Dover Convention 
denounced him and his crew as slanderers and liars, and face 
to face threw down the glove of words, and more pointed 
arguments. At the convention H tried to crush me by 
a resolution excluding me from my seat—I emptied all the 
bile that had been accumulating for a year upon his head: 
denounced him and his strikers. A man drew out a pistol 
while I spoke, and numbers of men took their seats around 
and behind, before and on each side, loaded down with knives 
and pistols, each with a stick, to intimidate me, but the out- 
side pressure was with me—the crowd cheered my assault, 
and so effectually overawed H. and his friends that I spoke 
over two hours without serious interruption—the resolution 
was withdrawn after I concluded amid the applause of the 
crowd: but after I left they modified and passed it stealthily. 
The H papers are afraid to defend his course in this 
respect, while all opposed to him denounce it as mean and 
cowardly—they are heartily sick of the experiment to crush 
me.—I have not abandoned my profession but continue my 
studies at night—and practice before the Supreme Court— 
I shall quit politics as soon as I can do so without prejudice 
to myself.” 

The tone of another letter in the same hand some time later 
when the crisis of the Civil War was fast drawing on is 
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different, but perhaps equally interesting: ‘You would be 
charmed, I know, with the people of this state: however 
widely you might differ with them about the peculiar institu- 
tion, you would give them credit for a frankness, generosity, 
boldness and hospitality unsurpassed by any people in the 
world; crack brained obtrusive strangers, who abuse the 
kindness shown them, frequently meet with rude treatment, 
but I know a number of individuals of Northern proclivities, 
and whose anti-slavery opinions are well known, who remain 
unmolested and possess a large share of the public confidence, 
simply because they do not seek to create disturbance and 
stir up bad blood. 

“T do not hesitate to express my honest sentiments upon the 
political issues of the day—I am for the Union and opposed 
to secession. I regard South Carolina as swayed by a set 
of mad caps, miserable successors of her Calhouns, Prestons, 
& Duffies. An attempt at coercion however, would be the 
most fatal error the Government could perpetrate. Arkan- 
sas will hold a convention the 4th of March, the election to 
come off the 18th of Feb. I am solicited to become a candi- 
date, but have declined.” That this is the last of its series, 
it is impossible not to regret. But happily there are other 
fields to turn to. 

A glimpse of New Haven in 1849 is entertaining, a 
glimpse through the eyes of a country youth making his first 
visit to that impressive centre of population, and making it 
with great zest and thoroughness. “J. H. Green the 
Reformed Gambler has settled down in this city,” he records, 
a piece of history which may have escaped general notice. 
“The Faculty of Y. C. got him here to complain against the 
billiard tables here as nobody else dared to do it. The 
Faculty give him 5 or 600$ a year besids he has been 
appointed special constable. There has been a great fuss 
among the students &c about it. He has abolished several 
gambling houses and is going to more. There have been 
most abusive & insulting Handbills about him posted up in 
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the night. He took Chas. & Bigelow down to the head of 
the wharf & over on mt Pleasant to see the dens of iniquity. 
This was one night last week about thirteen o’clock. I & 
young Dobson found it out & tagged. We saw plenty of 
Liquor & mgger dances & such like works of darkness. 
Green has been threatened with his life here several times & 
I should not wonder if he got hurt some of these days. But 
since he has been appointed Special Constable of the City, 
they seem to be afraid of him: he is afraid of noman. He 
carries a cane that looks like a thousand of Brick. I should 
not like to get hit over the head with it.” 

When it comes to letters of Civil War times, an inviting 
vein is opened, but one demanding rather more than merely 
‘asual attention and examination. No hair trunk could be 
held satisfactory which did not discover some, and in this are 
bundles which give promise of being not without interest. 
There is among them a stained and battered packet labelled 
“Rebel Letters,” evidently plunder which was picked up in 
the abandoned camps when Newbern fell early in the war, 
and was sent home to New England as an edifying souvenir. 
For the most part the letters are dull and commonplace 
enough, but remarkable in some cases for a degree of illit- 
eracy rising almost to the miraculous, which was no doubt 
the reason for their preservation as curiosities. They abound 
in phrases of the “I-take-my-pen-in-hand” and “these-few- 
lines” order and consist of nothing else sometimes, though 
many little flashes of individuality light the background so 
generally concealed by this stiff and lifeless hedging. “With 
pleasher I take the presant oppertunety of Writing you a 
few lines,” says one North Carolina correspondent of 1861 
who commanded a fairly plain hand but rather indefinite 
notions of orthography, “to let you hear from us oll We are 
oll in Rezeble health at this time hoping thes May come to 
hand and find you in Joying the same. the first thing that 
I Will say I Will give you the helth of the nabor hood it is 
veary sickley We have had sevarl Deths sence you left We 
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hear of deaths oll most every Day. Bro: John I hope tha 
Will Spar you to com home a gan and Bro Wever to I Wont 
to see you Both veary much I Will say to you Both I hope 
you Will trust in god for his help in oll your Trubels. Bro 
Stone & Wever I can not tell you Whot I feal for you I oft 
times plead With my god in your Be half that you may 
com out More than Conker. _ the letter that I Red from you 
I Red with my ies fild With teers and soll full of love and 
Joy.” 

Here is another, scrawled and blotted, which has appar- 
ently the excuse of youth for some of its failings; one can 
fancy a sympathetic tongue attending the laborious trail of 
the pen. It rushes breathlessly into its charming message 
without stopping for more than fragmentary dating: 
“Dear Brother you no what you left with me too hand to 
your swethart it was that letter you rote on the day you left 
I keep it untill I saw hear she one day I saw hear coming 
a long in the Bugy an no one with hear But one little Boy 
an I cold hear an she staped an I went out an told hear that 
I had something for hear an she smild an looked at me an 
I went in the house an gotit an Brot it out an givit to hear 
an she laught an put it in hear pockit an what do you think 
she giv to me she give me a nice presant an I tell you if I 
‘an git sich presants By handing letters I want you to rite 
a nother an let me givit to hear a gane.” And so without 
pause or change to the news that “I an lucy has got verry 
sore eys an bad cols,” and other hygienic information con- 
cerning the “famerly.” “She smild an looked at me”; O 
rare young messenger! 

But here is one letter which stands out notably for its 
relative literacy and appearance;—which seems in fact 
worthy of reproduction in its delightful completeness. It 
begins with only the date “Nov.”, evidently of 1861. 

“My friend Tom, Your letter arrived last evening, and 
I assure you that its contents were perused with much pleas- 
ure. I have been waiting very impatiently for a communi- 
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cation from your pen, but from your tardiness I had almost 
come to the conclusion that the Yankees had you or that a 
big aligator or some other varmint down in the swamps had 


swallowed you up. I have no news of interest to write you 
for this neighborhood is just the dullest place in the world 
and I know it, at the present everybody is well that ai’nt 
got the measles old Grany Hopkins is very low Charles just 
past the gate going over to see her. I saw your mothers 
family last week they were all quite well. Buff Ad & 
Martha have all gone over to Lebanon to church and I am 
all alone. I kissed Buff for you she turned as red as Miss 
Suse’s red Lawn Tom you ought to be killed; I saw Miss 
Sue the other day I believe the pretty mark has gone into 
winter quarters if you dont mind Mr Turner will cut you 
out as he goes over quite often. Miss Sue has had a fine time 
of it for the last two weeks Capt Latta and his company has 
been in camp at South Lowell and she has been in hog heaven 
the soldiers came over to see us we played and sung for them 
some, the citizens around the neighborhood gave them a big 
dinner before they left Tom you just ought to be at home 
to see how Buck flies round Buff taking on fit to kill I never 
did want to take children down as bad in my life turn over 

“Emmitte is at home he has thrown up his commission and 
quit Dolph Mangum has also resigned you know he was 
chaplain I guess a good many of them would be off if they 
could Tom I am in hopes the war will soon end and you will 
all get home safe it is the opinion of some that the war will 
end before Christmas. I received a letter from Abb last 
night you would kill yourself Laughfing if you could see it 
he says if God will let him get out of it this time he will let 
um rest. ‘Tom you are not far off from Miss Mollie Touten? 
are you. you ought to go out and call on her some time. I 
know she would be glad to see you. by the way how comes 
on Lieut Graham give my respects to him and tell him as 
soon as I hear the Yanks have killed him I am coming right 
on to avenge his death but I am not at all afraid of it give 
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my respects to Stephen & John Terry and all the rest that 
I know. Addie Mat Joe & Buff send their love to you and 
tells you to be a good boy and dont drink too much whiskey 
a little wont hurt Mother also sends her love to you Tom my 
paper is giving out so I must close promising to do better in 
future you must not let any one see this badly written and 
worse composed letter but answer it immediately and I will 
write something worth reading next time Goodbye and may 
sucess crown your every effort and may the time speedily 
come when peace shall once more reign in our land and when 
all our friends shall meet again is the prayer of your true 
friend 
Sallie Mc.” 


I wish I might have known that girl. I salute with grati- 
tude the fortune that preserved her “badly written and 
worse composed letter.” Who can resist a feeling of inti- 
mate sympathy with the high and youthful spirit, the vital 
freshness, that breathes in every line? And who can repress 
a pitying anxiety as to her history in the terrible years just 
opening upon her land, or a foreboding as to the dark valleys 
of suffering and disillusionment through which that bright 
young spirit must have fared before the coming of the 
peace for which she wished with such perfunctory correct- 
ness? And if she still survives, imagine the delights of an 
afternoon’s listening to her rippling flow of memories in this 
era of Gettysburg fraternizations. I should like to know 
that girl to-day. 

And so it is with many other figures from the past. They 
fiash out transiently from time-worn pages, vivid, appealing, 
and call up face to face, sometimes with a baffling incom- 
pleteness which perhaps gives added charm, individualities 
more convincing than the heroes and heroines of fiction. 
They dwell in memory, as pleasant chance-met companions 
of a journey might, and furnish matter for endless quiet 
fireside musing. 
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It is natural to think, and quite probably a fallacy to 
believe, that the letters of to-day, if they survive to be 
examined in their turn, will prove of less interest and value 
than those of the generations which brought to the business 
of correspondence more time and care than does our unrestful 
age. The cost of postage and the infrequency of mails made 
the writing of a letter then an affair of more weight and 
seriousness than it has now become; there was, or seems to 
have been, more leisure to devote to it than we have. When 
the next mail does not go for days, or the transmission may 
depend upon the uncertainties of private carriage, as it often 
did, writing is attended naturally by a very different frame 
of mind than when one scribbles in “telegraphese,” as 
Du Maurier called it, or filters one’s thought through a com- 
plicated apparatus made up of mysterious pencil scrawls, 
clattering mechanism, and a non-conducting young operator. 

But after all it is the unconscious revelations and implica- 
tions which give the salt to these things, and after all the 
differences may not be so great as they might at first appear, 
given the seasoning of time. The cost of living is a matter 
for mention in the letters of a time long before this present; 
it can be predicted as likely to figure before our successors 
too; and casual references to carburettor trouble or other 
matter-of-course and uninteresting things may possibly call 
up for them as delightful little mental pictures as we con- 
struct from allusions to journeys by chaise, or canal, or in 
the creaking stage which toiled along in clouds of dust upon 
the hills that are no longer set as barriers, with the hair trunk 
securely strapped on behind. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN THE PACIFIC 
By Lincotn HutcHINson 


HE Panama Canal is about to open a new highway 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The air is full 
of prophecies as to the changes it will bring. Here and 
there a note of pessimism warns us that old, established routes 
hold advantages which it will be impossible to disturb; that 
the new highway can be but little used; and that its effect 
on the world’s commerce will, therefore, be but slight. But 
on the whole, the reading public has been regaled with rhe- 
torically optimistic phrases about “the revolution in com- 
mercial routes,” “a new era in foreign commerce,” “the 
opening of the door to a new commercial world,” “the com- 
ing of the United States at last into its great heritage in the 
mastery of the commercial Pacific.” Between these two 
extremes of pessimism and optimism, has existed a large 
body of more conservative opinion, which has been inclined 
to await the enlightenment of first results before attempt- 
ing a judgment as to the extent and character of the canal’s 
influence. 

This attitude of cautious reserve has been based upon the 
conviction of men who have had intimate contact with prac- 
tical business affairs, that the problem of possible changes to 
be wrought by the opening of the new waterway is one of 
appalling intricacy and complexity. It is no simple mathe- 
matical matter of a mere measurement of relative distances. 
The elements which go to determine the markets in which 
goods shall be bought or sold, or the routes by which they 
shall be carried from seller to purchaser, are myriad in num- 
ber and elusive of grasp. A quantitative analysis of them 
involves the consideration of a vast series of inter-related 
variables. The solution of the details of the problem must 
be an empirical one. 
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Yet, surely, some of the more general questions involved 
must be capable of reasonably certain answer. The canal 
is cutting a passageway between two great oceans which 
have hitherto been separated from one another by a land 
barrier many thousand miles in length. It is shortening 
certain routes, not by mere hundreds, but by thousands of 
miles. To attempt to form some judgment as to what the 
commercial results of so profound a change in geographi- 
cal relationships will be, need not, therefore, be considered 
too presumptuous. It is the object of the present paper to 
seek an answer to some of these broader general questions. 

Whatever influence the canal may have on the interchange 
of goods between the two commercial basins which it will 
connect, must obviously be exerted through a change in 
trade routes. Only so far as it effects the abandonment of 
present routes or threatens competition with them, can it 
alter the course of trade. Any judgment as to its influence 
must, consequently, be based, first of all, on an understand- 
ing of the economic relationship between the new route and 
existing routes. 

The movement of goods (and of passengers and mails) 
between the Pacific and the Atlantic Ocean areas is carried 
on through some half dozen channels. All-sea trade passes 
from one ocean to the other either via the Suez Canal, the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Strait of Magellan, or Cape 
Horn. Overland routes, or those combining both sea and 
land carriage, are found at the Isthmus of Panama, the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, or in the great transcontinental 
railway lines across America and Asia. Any prediction as 
to the use of the Panama Canal must rest on an inquiry into 
the relative advantages of this new route and these present 
existing ones. 

The choice of routes by a transportation company must 
depend, in the long run, on relative net incomes. That 
route will be chosen which offers the lowest operating costs 
in comparison with earning capacity. The fallacy which 
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underlies many of the predictions as to the use of the Pan- 
ama Canal, based merely on a comparison of distances, is the 
assumption that operating costs alone will be the determining 
factor. It may often “pay” a vessel better to choose a 
more costly route if thereby its income is more than propor- 
tionately increased. We must consider both voyage costs 
and earning power. 

On the side of expenditure, a transportation company 
must include a large number of items, such as general office 
expenses, advertising, salaries and wages (in the home offices, 
at agencies, on shipboard, and at way ports), interest on 
investment, taxes, insurance, depreciation, fuel, provisions, 
port charges, harbor dues. On the credit side, will be such 
items as freights (both through and way) ; and if the vessel 
be also a passenger and mail carrier, the returns on both 
through and way business of this sort. If the vessel be of a 
subsidy-earning class and nationality, this factor may also 
be an important one. 

Any calculations based upon so varied a set of factors can 
obviously lead only to mere approximations; yet there is 
no ground for declining to accept as reasonably correct the 
conclusions reached by the Isthmian Canal Commission after 
long and painstaking inquiry. These conclusions are, for 
steamers of the average cargo-carrying sort, namely, ten- 
knot vessels of about 3,000 tons net register, briefly as 
follows: 

1. The Panama route will almost certainly be used 
between the Atlantic ports of the United States and the 
entire Pacific coast of South, Central, and North America; 
Japan and all of eastern Asia from Shanghai northward; 
and the Pacific islands generally. 

2. The Panama route will be chosen by vessels plying 
between European ports and the Pacific coast of North and 
Central America, and of South America from Panama to 
northern Chile. 
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3. The Suez route, or in some cases the Cape of Good 
Hope route, will continue to attract vessels plying from the 
United States to the Straits Settlements and the East Indies, 
and from Europe to all of Asia, the East Indies, Japan, and 
the Philippine Islands. 

4. The Cape of Good Hope route will continue to be 
used by vessels from Europe to Australia and New Zea- 
land, and from New York to all Australia west of Sydney. 

5. The Magellan route will continue to hold the traffic 
from Europe to all of southern Chile, from about Valparaiso 
southward, and possibly the return trade from Australasia. 

6. A doubtful zone will consist, for vessels from the 
Atlantic ports of the United States, of southern China, the 
Philippine Islands, and parts of Australia; and for vessels 
from Europe, of northern Chile and some of the Pacific 
islands. 

Vessels of a larger, faster—say, fifteen-knot—type, such 
as usually carry passengers and mail in addition to cargo, 
require a different set of calculations. As coal consump- 
tion increases far more rapidly than speed, saving of time 
(distance) and intervals between coaling stations become far 
more important elements than in the case of the ten-knot 
ships. On the side of income, passenger, mail, and subsidy 
receipts often become dominant items. For example, ves- 
sels of this sort running to-day between Liverpool and Aus- 
tralia, usually prefer the Suez route in spite of the fact 
that voyage costs by this route are twenty per cent higher 
than via the Cape of Good Hope. In regard to income 
possibilities for this class of vessels (from passenger and 
mail service, as well as from freight service), the advantages 
of the Suez over the Panama route are enormous and will 
unquestionably prevent any but very exceptional changes 
of route after the opening of the Panama Canal for vessels 
bound from Europe to Asia, the East Indies, the Philip- 
pines, or Australasia. ven for vessels from the Atlantic 
coast of the United States, it must be regarded as extremely 
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doubtful whether any of this class will choose the Panama 
route except some of those plying to Japan and New Zea- 
land. On the other hand, so far as the Pacific coasts of 
North and South America are concerned, there is no essen- 
tial difference between this class of fifteen-knot vessels and 
those already considered, except that passenger and mail 
steamers from Europe to southern as well as to northern 
Chile will be likely to choose the Panama route. 

Overland and combined land-and-sea routes with which the 
Panama Canal will come into competition are really only two 
in number, that via the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the 
group of lines composed of the North American transcon- 
tinental railways. The Trans-Siberian railway may be 
omitted from consideration because it is not and never can 
be a serious competitor with the all-sea routes from either 
the United States or Europe to the Orient except for the 
movement of limited quantities of light and costly goods. 
The same may be said of the only existing transcontinental 
railway in South America, that from Buenos Aires to Val- 
paraiso. 

The Tehuantepec route is at present used for a very con- 
siderable traffic in sugar from Hawaii to the Atlantic ports 
of the United States and in miscellaneous merchandise 
between the two seacoasts of the United States. There 
seems to be but little reason to doubt that the Panama Canal 
will absorb this traffic. The saving in distance between, say 
New York and San Francisco, via Tehuantepec, compared 
with Panama, 1,020 miles, is largely offset by the delay 
necessary for discharging at Puerto Mexico, carrying by 
rail across the Isthmus, and re-loading at Salina Cruz (esti- 
mated at about four days in all), while the toll charge at 
Panama, about sixty cents per cargo ton, is far more than 
balanced by the handling costs at Tehuantepec, which at 
present exceed $2.50 per cargo ton. 

The transcontinental railways to-day carry the bulk of 
traffic between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the conti- 
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nent and, by trans-shipment at a Pacific coast port, of many 
classes of goods between the eastern United States and the 
Orient. The problem of the substitution of the Panama 
route is here peculiarly difficult for two reasons in particular. 
In the first place, no reliable estimate seems to be possible as 
to what reductions in transcontinental freights the railways 
may be able to make in order to meet Panama competition; 
and in the second place, the origin or destination of ship- 
ments westward or eastward cannot be determined. Ship- 
ments from Chicago to the Orient, for example, or from the 
Orient to Chicago, are obviously in quite a different cate- 
gory, so far as possible canal competition is concerned, from 
shipments to or from points on or near the Atlantic or Gulf 
coast. Yet it is impossible to determine what proportion of 
this trade originates or ends in Chicago. The conclusions 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, frankly based in large 
measure on conjecture, are that freights originating within 
four or five hundred miles of Atlantic and Gulf ports will, 
if destined for the Orient or for inland points within a few 
hundred miles of our Pacific coast ports, prefer the Panama 
route. 

Assuming, then, that the changes in trade routes will be 
approximately as outlined above, what effects are they likely 
to have on the competition between the eastern United States 
and England, Germany, France, and other industrial states 
of Europe in the commerce of the Pacific? The alterations 
will obviously result in giving shippers from Atlantic ports 
of the United States certain advantages in the competition, 
which they do not now possess. Under present conditions, 
the entire west coast of South America, of Central America, 
and of Mexico, is but little, if any, more accessible by sea 
routes to New York than to the great ports of Europe 
such as Liverpool. The use of the canal will give New 


York an advantage over Liverpool in respect to voyage 
costs of about 32 per cent to Chile, 35 per cent to Peru, 
and 40 per cent to Ecuador, Central America, and Mexico. 
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In absolute amount the difference in favor of New York 
will be from $9,000 to $11,000 on a round trip voyage. 

Whether these cheaper voyage costs will result in lower 
freights from New York than from Europe, and if so, 
whether the lower freights will be reflected in essentially 
lower prices, may possibly be open to question. But there 
is another factor, in regard to which there can be no reason- 
able doubt, namely, the saving of time. Next to differ- 
ence in cost price, the possibility of prompt delivery of goods 
is probably the chief factor in determining the origin of 
imports. At present, for these ports on the eastern shore 
of the Pacific, there is very little difference between imports 
from the eastern United States and from Europe in this 
respect. The opening of the canal will make a vital change. 
Goods ordered from New York can then be delivered in 
Valparaiso in seventeen days less time than from Liver- 
pool; in Peru, Ecuador, Central America, and Mexico in 
eleven days less. These time savings will give New York 
a powerful advantage which is now lacking. To this 
important advantage must be added, also, those more 
intangible ones which result from closer and more rapid 
intercourse in general. Facilities for quicker and more fre- 
quent passenger and mail service will add a certain stimulus 
to capital investments and commercial dealings. 

In competition for markets on the Pacific coast of the 
United States and Canada, somewhat similar advantages 
will be given the Atlantic ports of the United States. For 
such goods as continue to make the land journey from 
coast to coast, conditions will remain unchanged; but for 
those commodities which choose the all-sea route, New York 
will gain advantages over Liverpool similar in amount and 
effect to those just mentioned—a saving in voyage costs and 
a reduction in time of delivery which may well cause goods 
formerly purchased in Europe to be bought in the Atlantic 
States instead. Considerations of this same sort, applied to 
Oriental and Australasian markets, serve merely to emphasize 
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the conclusions already stated. For example, the disad- 
vantage in voyage costs for the round trip under which New 
York at present labors in respect to competition in trade 
to Yokohama, will be converted into a slight advantage; 
and the time of delivery, which is now eight days longer, 
will become eight days shorter than from Liverpool. So 
with all northern China and with Australia and New Zea- 
land, the handicap of New York is either greatly reduced 
or becomes converted into an advantage, though in the 
case of Australia this advantage is slight. 

It seems clear, then, that the Panama Canal will open to 
traders on the eastern seaboard of the United States certain 
opportunities compared with their European competitors 
which they do not now possess. The extent to which they 
will be able to seize the opportunities thus offered, will 
depend partly on their own alertness, but largely also on the 
character of the markets which will thus be made more acces- 
sible. It will be of service to note some of the tendencies 
which these markets have displayed in recent years. 

The countries of the Pacific which may be affected by the 
opening of the canal include practically all the lands which 
are touched by Pacific waters except south-eastern Asia 
(south of Shanghai) and the East Indies. Specifically, the 
countries are Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, the Pacific coast of the United States 
and Canada, Alaska, Asiatic Russia, Japan, China (from 
Shanghai north), the Philippine Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Pacific islands generally. Strictly speak- 
ing, several of these countries touch both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Columbia, the Central American states, 
Mexico, the United States, and Canada are accessible from 
both sides; and Bolivia’s approaches are also both from the 
east (through Argentina) and from the west (through Chile 
and Peru); yet they all, or certain parts of them, must be 
regarded as belonging commercially to the Pacific rather 
than to the Atlantic. Bolivia is approached more easily 

47 
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from Antofagasta and Mollendo than from Argentina, and 
most of her foreign trade already passes through these ports; 
the Central American states may be reached from both sides, 
but their Pacific ports will be within much easier reach of 
the great currents of trade than the Atlantic when the new 
routes through the canal to the west coast of the United 
States and Canada and the Orient shall have been estab- 
lished; and the same may be said of Mexico so far as her 
foreign commerce is sea-borne. The Pacific slope of the 
United States and Canada within four or five hundred miles 
of the coast, will be more accessible from the Pacific than 
overland by rail. Colombia, at present, belongs more defi- 
nitely to the Atlantic basin, most of her foreign trade pass- 
ing through Caribbean ports; yet there are possibilities of 
development at Buenaventura and Temuco on the Pacific 
which may in time alter that condition. 

The area of these two score or more of Pacific basin 
countries whose trade may reasonably be expected to feel 
the effects of the opening of the canal, reaches the enormous 
total of 9,500,000 square miles, or about one-fifth of the land 
surface of the earth. Their aggregate population is 536,- 
000,000, or one-third of the human race. Yet the total 
value of their foreign trade is only $2,658,000,000, or about 
forty per cent of that of the United Kingdom alone. The 
Pacific basin as a whole, therefore, may be regarded as an 
unexploited area in the realm of international trade. 

There are, however, enormous contrasts among the Pacific 
countries themselves. The entire Pacific coast of North and 
South America is a region of sparse population. The total 
area of the western countries of South America, of Central 
America, the Pacific states of Mexico and the United States, 
British Columbia, and Alaska, 4,359,000 square miles, is 
greater than that of Europe; but the population, 31,600,- 
000, is less than that of Italy, which is just the size of the 
single State of Nevada. The average density of popula- 
tion is only seven to the square mile. Only one country in 
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the list, little Salvador, reaches what may be considered a 
dense population, 148 to the square mile. No other Pacific 
American country reaches even 20 per square mile though 
the State of Washington has 17 and California 15. 

Australia and New Zealand support an even smaller popu- 
lation in relation to area. The average for the whole Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth is only 1.5 to the square mile. In the 
most densely populated state, Victoria, the density is only 
15, while the most important state, New South Wales, sup- 
ports only about 5 to the square mile. New Zealand has 
an average density of between 10 and 11. 

The Orient presents a profound contrast to all of these 
countries. ‘The Chinese Empire as a whole supports 101 
people to the square mile. If we exclude those parts which 
cannot be said to belong commercially to the Pacific basin 
(Tibet and Chinese Turkestan) the density rises to 130; in 
China proper (the eighteen provinces) it is more than 
doubled. Japan reaches the enormous number of 349. In 
no other part of the globe on any considerable area is so 


dense a population supported chiefly on the products of its 
own soil. 


No less marked are the contrasts in commercial activity. 
The Oriental countries as a whole are inactive so far as 
dealings with foreign peoples are concerned. China’s for- 
eign trade amounts to only $1.27 per capita; and even 
Japan, in spite of the enormous development of the past two 
decades, purchases and sells abroad only $8.95 worth of 
goods per capita a year. On the eastern shores of the 
Pacific, although Latin-American trading activity is low, 
no country except Colombia presents so small a figure as 
even Japan in the Orient. In South America, Chile reaches 
the highest total, $76 per capita; the others range from $12 
as in Peru, to $21 as in Bolivia. The highest activity is 
found among the Anglo-Saxons on the Pacific littoral. The 
external trade of the Pacific States of the United States and 
of British Columbia can only be estimated, as so much of 
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it uses land routes for which no satisfactory statistics exist, 
but it probably reaches $100 per capita. Australia and New 
Zealand go even higher, the former with $142 per capita 
and the latter with $174. These figures exceed even those 
of the great commercial nations of Europe. The greatest 
trader in the world, the United Kingdom, has a foreign com- 
merce of only $188 per capita. 

In spite, however, of these important contrasts between 
the various countries of the Pacific, an analysis of their 
foreign trade reveals the interesting fact that in their com- 
mercial dealings with Europe and the eastern United States 
they are, on the whole, remarkably similar. The exports 
of all of them are predominantly of animal, vegetable, and 
mineral raw and semi-raw materials, while their imports con- 
sist mainly of clothing and clothing materials, industrial 
and structural materials, and miscellaneous manufactures. 
They are all passing, more or less rapidly, through a certain 
economic transition. They are all developing hitherto 
untouched natural resources and increasing their produc- 
tion of the cheaper grades of textile manufactures. In do- 
ing this they are forced to rely increasingly on investments 
of foreign capital and importations of foreign structural 
and industrial materials and general manufactures, especi- 
ally the numerous products of iron and steel. An examina- 
tion of their import statistics for the two periods 1902-1906 
and 1907-1911, shows a marked decline in the relative 
importance of foodstuffs (except in Japan and China) and 
clothing, and an equally notable increase in their foreign 
purchases of industrial and structural materials and other 
manufactures. 

The ability of any country to engage in active commerce 
with other parts of the world depends fundamentally, of 
course, on the character and extent of its material resources. 
It must be able to produce, in quantity larger than is required 
by its own people, commodities which other people desire. 
The things which the industrial regions of the eastern United 
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States and Europe most urgently require are foodstuffs 
for their people and raw materials for their factories. These 
are the very commodities which the Pacific countries as a 
whole are able to produce most abundantly. The wool, 
meat, and dairy products of Australasia; the silk and tea 
of China and Japan; the “hemp,” tobacco, and copra of 
the Philippines; the copper and nitrate of Chile; the copper, 
silver, and tin of Bolivia; the copper, silver, and cotton of 
Peru; the cacao of Ecuador; the tropical fruits, hardwoods, 
and minerals of Central America; the minerals of Mexico; 
the fruit, cereals, minerals, oil, fish, and lumber of the tem- 
perate western coast of North America,—these are the items 
which make up the bulk of what the Pacific countries pro- 
duce in quantity far beyond their own needs, and are using 
in annually increasing proportions for the purpose of pur- 
chasing what they require from Europe and the eastern 
United States. 

The future trade between the Atlantic and Pacific basins, 
at least until such time as the insignificant manufacturing 
industries of the Pacific countries shall have been developed 
far beyond the point now reached, must consist of the inter- 
change of goods of the kind just enumerated and the special- 
ized manufactures of the industrial regions of the Atlantic. 
And it is probable that among these latter regions which are 
in a position to reap the benefits of this sort of trade develop- 
ment, none is more favorably situated than the eastern 
United States. It is a well-known fact that our country is 
passing through a marked commercial transformation. 
Only a few years ago we were the chief source of supply for 
European raw materials and foodstuffs. Now, manufac- 
tured and partly manufactured goods make up some forty 
per cent of our exports; while foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials, which two or three decades ago constituted over 
seventy-five per cent of our foreign sales, have dropped to 
fifty per cent and are still declining. The country is rapidly 
passing into the industrial stage of growth in which it is 
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forced to rely, for payment of its foreign purchases, on the 
products of its factories. The revision of our import tariff 
operates to stimulate this movement. Reduction in duty 
on raw materials puts our factories on a more even footing 
with the factories of Europe in neutral markets, while the 
introduction of a larger degree of competition from Europe 
in our home markets for manufactures forces our producers 
to seek an outlet in new regions such as those of the Pacific 
basin. 

Just at this point a revolution in trade routes, through 
the opening of the Panama Canal, gives the manufactur- 
ing eastern section of the United States definite advantages 
over Europe, not previously existing, in the matter of plac- 
ing products in many of the Pacific markets, and creates 
a strong probability, at least, that our share in the trade with 
those markets will materially and rapidly increase. This 
probability becomes a practical certainty when we note the 
success with which the exporters of the United States have 
held their own in recent years in spite of the serious handi- 
caps which have existed. The chief eompetitors of the 
United States are England and Germany. In nearly every 
Pacific country, in the past fifteen years, the United States 
has increased its share in both the import and export trade. 
To Mexico our proportion of the exports has grown from 56 
per cent of the total to 62 per cent, while Germany has 
remained stationary at 11 per cent, and England has 
declined from 18 per cent to 13 per cent. To Central 
America our sales have grown from 38 per cent to 41 per 
cent, while the German have increased from 10 per cent to 
13 per cent, and the English have fallen from 38 per cent to 
30 per cent. On the west coast of South America our share, 
which for the five years, 1897-1901, was 14 per cent of the 
total, rose to 19 per cent in 1907-1911, while England’s 
dropped from 44 per cent to 41 per cent, and Germany’s 
from 26 per cent to 24 per cent. In China the share of all 
three of these countries declined, but the loss of the United 
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States is no more marked than that of Germany (United 
States, from 24 per cent to 22 per cent, and Germany, from 
13 per cent to 12 per cent), and not much more important 
than that of England (from 50 per cent to 48 per cent). In 
Japan both the United States and Germany have increased 
their proportions of the sales (from 27 per cent to 29 per 
cent for the United States, and from 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent for Germany), while England has dropped from 49 
per cent to 45 per cent. Even in British Australasia, where 
preferential import duties in recent years have favored Eng- 
lish goods, the United States has increased its share from 14 
per cent to 15 per cent, and Germany, from 6 per cent to 
7 per cent, while England has remained practically station- 
ary. These figures refer to total trade in all commodities. 
Present tendencies, however, indicate that future develop- 
ment is likely to place the emphasis more and more on 
particular classes of goods, especially on the various manu- 
factures of iron and steel. 

In these specific goods also, the United States has made 
a good showing. To Central America and Colombia, the 
United States sells annually twice as much (in value) of 
iron and steel products, as England, Germany, and France 
combined. If we compare the two five-year periods, 1902- 
1906 and 1907-1911, our export has increased three times as 
fast as that of our nearest competitor, England. Our sales 
of this sort to Mexico are three times as large as those of 
England, France, and Germany, and are increasing more 
than 50 per cent faster. On the west coast of South 
America, our sales of iron and steel are only about equal to 
Germany’s and about two-thirds as much as England’s; but 
while England’s have increased between the two five-year 
periods by 40 per cent, and Germany’s by 50 per cent, ours 
have risen 70 per cent. In the Philippine Islands our annual 
sales of iron and steel in the five-year period, 1897-1901, 
reached a value of less than one-third those of Eng- 
land and Germany together; in 1907-1911, ours were two- 
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and-one-half times as great as theirs. Even in China and 
Japan, where our trade is still relatively small, the rate at 
which we are developing our sales is promising. In China, 
we sold 91 per cent more iron and steel products per annum 
in 1907-1911 than in 1897-1901, while England and Ger- 
many together swelled their export by only 30 per cent. 
Our export, however, is only about one-fourth as large as 
England’s, and one-third that of Germany. 

In Japan our business in iron and steel is relatively larger, 
being 9 per cent greater than Germany’s and nearly half as 
great as England’s. German export, however, is rapidly 
increasing, having risen 160 per cent between the two 
periods, while ours has grown only 105 per cent, England’s 
meantime having increased 95 per cent. In British Austral- 
asia, as might be expected, England holds the lion’s share 
of the trade (two-and-one-half times as much as the United 
States and Germany together), and is increasing it rapidly 
under the stimulus of preferential import duties. Between 
the two periods, 1902-1906 and 1907-1911, English sales of 
iron and steel increased by 61 per cent, while American 
increased by only 38 per cent. German export has increased 
nearly as fast, 33 per cent, but the absolute amount is less 
than one-half of ours. 

On the whole, there can be no doubt that under the con- 
ditions existing at present the iron and steel manufacturers 
of the United States have been more than holding their own 
in the Pacific Ocean markets. Did space permit, it would 
be possible to demonstrate a similar though less marked suc- 
cess in regard to a considerable number of other important 
classes of manufactured articles. A notable exception is 
found in textiles and other clothing materials, in which our 
trade is small and is declining in relative value. 

The situation, then, on the eve of the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal, is somewhat as follows: The markets of the 
Pacific Ocean basin are, as a result of developments going 
on within the countries concerned, rapidly increasing their 
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demand for industrial and structural materials, especially 
the numerous products of iron and steel; and are decreas- 
ing, relatively, their demands for clothing materials and 
foodstuffs. ‘The United States, under existing conditions 
of competition, has on the whole more than held her own 
against her chief European rivals in regard to the chief class 
of goods which is in increasing demand. We are also pur- 
chasing increasing quantities of the vegetable and animal 
raw materials which are assuming a more important place 
among the products that the Pacific countries have to sell, 
and we have just passed a tariff Act which will facilitate 
their purchase. The trade routes, by which this commerce 
has been carried on, have been such that for dealing with 
many of the most important Pacific countries, the European 
trader has had considerably greater facilities in delivering 
his goods than the American. The new canal will so alter 
routes that in those markets where the American trader has 
already had a certain advantage in facilities, his position will 
be greatly strengthened, while in several important ones 
where he has had less favorable facilities, he will now have 
a distinct advantage over his competitors. If he will seize 
this moment of opportunity, and heed the repeated warnings 
of our consuls as to the necessity for a systematic study of 
the markets and the requirements of .packing, invoicing, 
credits, and numerous other technical details, there is every 
reason to expect, in the next decade or two, an enormous 
expansion of our commerce with the entire west coast of 
North and South America, with the Pacific islands, with 
Japan and all of northern China, and possibly also with 
New Zealand and parts of Australia. 

Among all these various lines of possible development 
of our commerce, however, none is likely to reach such great 
importance in the immediate future as that between the east- 
ern and western seaboards of our own country. Six of our 
Pacific States, Arizona, Nevada, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho, lie well within the zone of influence of 
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the canal. They are all regions whose industries and 
resources are complementary to those of the States of the 
eastern seaboard. They are not a manufacturing area, their 
aggregate capital investment in factory enterprises being 
only five per cent of the amount so invested by the entire 
country. Their salable goods are almost wholly the product 
of the pastoral, agricultural, mineral, and forest industries. 
Together they support 24 per cent of the sheep of the 
country and supply 20 per cent of the wool clip; they grow 
13 per cent of the country’s wheat, 18 per cent of its beet 
sugar, and 26 per cent of its barley. They supply 37 per 
cent of the country’s gold production, 43 per cent of the sil- 
ver, 38 per cent of the copper, 36 per cent of the lead, 40 
per cent of the petroleum, 87 per cent of the quicksilver, 
and 100 per cent of the borax. Oregon alone possesses one- 
sixth of the standing timber of the nation, and the forest 
resources of Washington and California are also enormous. 
The coast and river fisheries produce nearly 50 per cent of 
the nation’s fish supply. California is the greatest fruit and 
wine producer in the Union, and her oil fields yield one- 
third of the petroleum of the world. 

These are all goods which the older industrial regions are 
demanding in increasing quantities, and the development of 
which calls in return for the multifarious products of the 
factory districts. They are mainly articles whose bulk and 
weight require water rather than land transportation. In 
regard to many of them the possibilities of growth have as 
yet hardly been touched. The whole area is still sparsely 
populated. It comes as near being still a “frontier” terri- 
tory as any that remains in the country. It offers abundant 
inducement for the influx of both population and capi- 
tal; and like Australia and New Zealand, its people already 
have a highly developed trading habit. The canal will offer 
to traders, say between New York and San Francisco, the 
alternative of an all-rail route 3,300 miles in length with a 
haul over mountain passes from 5,000 to 7,000 feet in eleva- 
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tion, and an all-sea route only 1,900 miles longer, with less 
handling of goods, with little if any loss in time, and with 
freight rates which may be from 25 to 50 per cent lower than 
present rates. There can be no doubt that, whatever uncer- 
tainty there may be as to details, the canal will bring an 
immediate increase in the interchange of goods between our 
eastern and western seaboards; that capital investments will 
flow in to develop the waiting resources of the coast; that 
the tide of immigration under the influence of cheap all-sea 
rates from our eastern States as well as from Europe, will 
turn towards these vacant frontier lands; and that whatever 
ports on our Pacific coast shall prove themselves best able 
to handle the traffic will become great collecting and dis- 
tributing centres for the hinterland. 

Other results will be likely to follow more slowly. The 
trade of Mexico and Central America, the lion’s share of 
which is already in American hands, will inevitably come 
even more exclusively under our control. Not much less 
important must be the stimulus to our trade with the west 
coast of South America: the time when we shall rise from 
the third place, which we now occupy in their imports, to 
second or even first place cannot be long delayed. In the 
Orient and Australasia the opportunities are probably more 
remote. As already pointed out, the advantages which we 
gain there are relatively less important; and in Australia 
and New Zealand, at least, political and fiscal affiliations 
with England are a serious handicap to competitors. In 
China and Japan, the relative advantages of Europe and the 
United States are rather evenly balanced; and the develop- 
ment of our trade, though it seems assured, must come more 
slowly and will be possible only through more deliberate 
effort on our own part. 





HIGH PRICES AND HIGH LIVING 
By Frepericx S. Dickson 


N 1627 one Walter Carey wrote a pamphlet with this 
I suggestive title: “The Present State of England, 
expressed in this Paradox, Our Fathers were very Rich with 
Little, and we Poor with Much.” Prices have changed 
since Walter Carey wrote, but human nature is the same, 
and the more we get the poorer we are apt to feel. Our 
fathers may have been very rich with little, but doubtless 
they did not feel so. Content is a blessing of the individual 
and not of any age or generation. 

In 1713, Lady Grisell Baillie hired one Alexander Hume 
as a butler with a wage of two pounds a year. She charges 
him with one pound in cash, ten shillings for boots, and ten 
shillings for “china and other things he brock.” You will 
notice that it took his wages for three months to pay for 
boots, while a butler to-day could earn the price of a pair 
of shoes in as many days, and all he would wear in a year 
he could earn in a week. Catharine Hart, a laundry maid, 
got thirty-four shillings, four pence, a year, with an allow- 
ance of two pairs of shoes at two shillings. It took the maid 
twenty days to earn the price of the cheapest grade of shoes. 

In 1720, a spade cost four shillings and two pence, and 
the man who used it got five pence a day. Women laboring 
in the hay field earned seven cents; a tailor from eight to 
sixteen cents, and a mason twenty-five cents for a day’s work. 
To-day the wages of this class of labor has increased from 
fifteen to twenty-fold. A clergyman then got fifty 
pounds,—though it may be remembered that Parson Adams 
in 1742 supported a wife and six children on twenty-three 
pounds, while Goldsmith’s curate “was passing rich on forty 
pounds a year.” 
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In the colonies the laboring man was better off, for 
Francis Filkin, of Poughkeepsie, New York, in 1720, records 
hiring out his negro slave to work at two shillings, fifty 
cents, a day, while he got one dollar a day for the hire of 
two horses and a wagon. The professional man, however, 
was no better off than his brother in Scotland, and the 
country lawyer got $1.50 for writing a will, and eighteen 
cents as his fee for an affidavit, while Filkin records the 
payment of $1.25, “for three months’ doctorin’.” 

From 1755 to 1758 in England, the people complained 
of the high cost of living, just as we are doing now, and, 
just as we are doing now, sought to throw the blame upon 
some mysterious middlemen, who were clearly deserving of 
a jail sentence. Unfortunately for this contention a search 
failed to disclose any wheat at all in the hands of the dealers, 
and what was found was still in the barns of the farmers 
who grew it, and there appeared to be no law to compel 
them to sell it, nor to regulate the price at which it should 
be sold. 

In January, 1757, the “London Magazine” published a 
receipt whereby sixty persons might be supported a whole 
day for two shillings, six pence, and three and three-quarter 
farthings, sixty-three cents of our money. The receipt pro- 
vided ten pounds of wheat meal, two and a half pounds of 
suet, and three-quarters of a pound of salt. This allows thir- 
teen pounds of food to supply the needs of sixty people for 
a day, or for each, a fraction over three and one-half ounces. 
To-day in New York we could buy this food for fifty-nine 
cents. The author gives no hint as to how he proposes to 
make this material edible, and no allowance is made for labor, 
nor for fuel; and if it is bread the people are to have, the 
cost of yeast is also ignored. The authorities at Bridewell 
were more generous, and allowed prisoners a penny loaf a 
day. But even this amount of food would be thought 
insufficient to-day, and we all recall the late criticisms of 
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Miss Loewus, the musical student of Ithaca, who kept the 
cost of her food down to fifty cents a week. 

When the increased cost of living is discussed to-day, the 
complainant usually begins by quoting the prices of rib 
roast or sirloin steak. In 1740, the best beef sold in Bos- 
ton at twelve cents a pound, but from colonial days down 
to a very late period meat was supplied in a most primitive 
manner. As late as the Seventies everybody, even in con- 
siderable towns, kept chickens, and nearly everybody a pig 
and a cow, and all this live-stock was permitted to roam at 
will through the streets. Pigs were butchered in the back 
yards of private residences, and the carcass hung from the 
branches of a convenient apple tree. The butcher bought 
what cattle he could, and at times the meat was excellent in 
quality, but more often the carcass was that of a cow that 
no longer gave milk, of a bull that had lost his bloom, or of 
a steer whose work under the yoke was no longer efficient; 
and invariably a steak for dinner was heralded by the 
vigorous pounding with the potato masher wielded by the 
stalwart arm of the cook. The average quality of beef was 
so poor that pork was rightly preferred as food, and was 
sold for double the price of beef. In 1787 Francis Filkin 
notes a sale of “twenty pounds of boul bife” for seventy- 
five cents, which would be three and three-quarter cents a 
pound; cheap enough for “bife,” be it ever so “boul.” 

In the Seventies the sportsmen joined forces with the 
Indians, and with repeating arms these two classes of savages 
exterminated the buffalo. This slaughter cleared the plains for 
the stockmen, and in a few years these free public lands were 
occupied by over fifty millions of cattle. These vast herds 
gave the packers their opportunity to absorb the meat trade 
of the country, and they set the price to be paid for the live 
cattle as well as the price demanded from the consumer. Of 
late years the best of these public lands have been bought 
and fenced in by farmers so that the acreage of free land 
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open to the cattle men has yearly become smaller and its 
average fertility also less. Hence cattle that sold on the 
hoof at fourteen dollars six years ago brought thirty dollars 
in 1913. We can scarcely look for a reduction in price as 
the result of importations, though an advance may for a time 
thereby be checked. When the cattle man is compelled to 
own his grazing land the price of beef will naturally advance 
until it equals or exceeds that of the Seventies, but we can- 
not expect to return to ihe careless, unsanitary methods of 
the old days, and it-is expensive to be sanitary. 

The growing scarcity of beef sufficiently accounts for the 
increase in price of mutton, pork, poultry, fish, and eggs, 
and other things that the housekeeper would naturally strive 
to substitute for beef. In the eighteenth century in New 
York, eggs sold for nine cents a dozen. They sold for six 
cents a dozen in Mississippi in 1892. There is one compen- 
sation to-day; for, with the high prices and cold storage, 
we get stale eggs very rarely. Twenty years ago stale 
eggs were common. Wheat sold in New York in 1720 at 
from one dollar to a dollar and a half a bushel. In London 
in 1757 it sold at from two dollars to two dollars and a half 
a bushel. Eighteenth-century prices for apples were seven 
dollars and a half a barrel in Scotland, and one dollar and 
a half in New York. Oranges cost twice what they do now, 
and lemons three times as much. Our grandfathers never 
saw a banana and our fathers paid ten cents a piece for 
them. Now the corporation that brings them to our doors 
at ten cents a dozen should in the judgment of the very wise 
be taxed out of existence. 

Our eighteenth-century ancestors paid three times as 
much as we now pay for cloves, allspice, and chocolate, four 
times as much for cinnamon and pepper, ten times as much 
for washing-blue, eleven times as much for rice, twelve times 
as much for coffee, and thirteen times as much for sago. 
Sugar that can be bought to-day for five cents a pound sold 
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in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries at 
from ten to twenty-eight cents. Although the sugar people 
seem willing to acknowledge that they are the most disre- 
putable trust in the lot, we must realize that they have done 
their full share to reduce the cost of living. Tea was 
brought to England early in the seventeenth century as a 
curiosity, and sold at fifty dollars a pound. During 
the balance of the century, with increasing imports, it sold at 
fifteen dollars a pound. By 1755 the importations were 
four million pounds annually, and the average price was five 
dollars a pound. In 1763 the American Colonies consumed 
a million and a half pounds of tea, and paid from four and 
a half to fifteen dollars a pound. In 1743 Francis Filkin 
exchanged two pounds of tea for a load of hay. To-day we 
pay eighty cents a pound for a quality of tea that cost a 
dollar in 1900, and five dollars in colonial days. 

In 1860 there was one considerable candy shop in New 
York, while to-day there is one such shop in nearly every 
business block. Most drug-stores carry as large a stock as 
could be found in all New York fifty years ago, and the 
leading confectioner to-day is said to pay an annual rental 
of $75,000 for his shop. His manufactory is elsewhere. 
It has been stated that the people of the United States now 
spend annually $78,000,000 on candy, $25,000,000 on chew- 
ing gum, and $820,000,000 for soda water. 

In one item at least, the cost of living has been increased 
out of all reason—pure water. Our fathers found it every- 
where, to be had for the taking; but modern sanitation has 
befouled every stream, poisoned every well, and rendered 
every spring an object of suspicion. If there be a “moss- 
covered bucket” left anywhere, it would haye to be sterilized 
before using. Untold millions have been spent to give 
cities and towns pure water, and after we have paid the 
resulting taxes we are warned by boards of health to boil the 
water before drinking. The fever we get in the autumn 
we are told we brought with us from the country, where the 
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water is only less dangerous than the milk. Usually a city 
draws its water from the same stream in which it deposits 
its sewage, with a shrug for the towns below, and a curse 
for those above. In the summer of 1918 a fish, by some 
mischance, found itself in the Passaic river, and tried to 
escape by jumping. The event was so extraordinary that 
it was soberly chronicled on the front pages of the New 
York papers. Yet there was a time, not so many years ago, 
when this stream supplied much of the food for the people 
who lived on its banks. We pay from ten to fifteen cents 
a gallon for water with a modest pedigree, but a high class 
certificate of purity costs us forty cents, if we return the 
jug. The man who gets this price for water is admired for 
his Yankee shrewdness, while the man who supplies us with 
refined kerosene at less than a third of this price is deemed 
worthy of fine and imprisonment. The war tariff of 1864 
put a duty on mineral waters, but this tax was taken off in 
1872. The McKinley Bill of 1890 restored the duty, but 
the Democratic Bill of 1894 made mineral waters free again. 
The Dingley Bill of 1897 restored and increased the duty, 
which the Payne-Aldrich Bill again increased, while the 
Underwood Bill reduced the tax, leaving it at about the level 
of the McKinley tariff. How this was accomplished those 
that know are not likely to tell. 

Transportation is of vital importance in the distribution 
of food. In 1754 it took Fielding forty-three days to go 
from London to Lisbon, in his race with death. In 19138 
John Henry Mears went around the world in thirty-five 
days, twenty-one hours, and thirty-five minutes, in his race 
with time. In 1729 it took Lady Baillie sixteen days to go 
from Berwick to Bath, and with six in the party it cost 
seventy-four pounds, five shillings, six and one-half pence, 
$371.88, for expenses on the road. In 1717 it took the same 
lady nine days to go from Edinburgh to London; and the 
expenses on the road were forty-seven pounds, eight shil- 
lings, nine pence, $238.18, for a party of five. In 1700 it 
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took three days to go from London to Bath, a distance of 
about one hundred miles, and the advertisements promising 
this speed always added, “if God permit.” The post from 
Boston to New York took one week in summer and two in 
winter; and it took three days to go from New York to 
Philadelphia, but by 1766 the time had been reduced to two 
days in summer. Now we go in two hours and abuse the 
management if the train is a few minutes late. In 1860 the 
passenger from New York to Washington was landed in 
Philadelphia at Fourth and Berks Streets, and rode more 
than four miles in an omnibus, over cobble-stone pavements, 
to Broad and Prime Streets, where he again took the train. 
At Baltimore the cars were separated and taken through the 
city by mule power. The trip took fourteen fatiguing hours 
and cost $7.80. To-day we go in five and one-half hours, 
at a cost of $5.65, thus saving sixty per cent in time and 
over twenty-seven and one-half per cent in money. It cost 
our ancestors ten times as much as it costs us to travel a 
mile, but we save nothing by this, as we travel a hundred 
times as far. When Fielding, after four weeks voyaging, 
reached the neighborhood of Weymouth, about one hundred 
and sixteen miles from London, the fishermen surrounded 
the vessel and offered whitings at nine pence, eighteen 
cents, the score, and in commenting on the excellence of these 
fish, the author informs us that “in London there is not 
one poor palate in a hundred that knows the taste of fish.” 
The first refrigerator car in service from Norfolk to New 
York was in 1885. Now the whole country is supplied with 
shad from the time they enter the Indian River in Florida, 
until they disappear from the Connecticut. A few years 
ago we ate fresh fruits and vegetables when they were ripe 
in our immediate neighborhood. Now we may eat some 
sorts every day in the year. 

In 1860 the Pennsylvania Railroad operated 675.5 miles 
of road, and carried 1,346,525 tons of freight, and 1,203,444 
passengers. In 1912 it had 3,881.19 miles of road and car- 
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ried 143,928,382 tons of freight and 72,452,887 passengers. 
In 1860 the road got .02619 cents per mile from its passen- 
gers and in 1912, .01962 cents, a reduction of over twenty- 
five per cent. A train conductor was paid $2.00 a day in 
1862, and $4.27 in 1910, an increase of 113.5 per cent. It 
cost thirty cents to carry a barrel of flour from Harrisburg 
to Philadelphia in 1860, and it costs twenty-seven cents 
to-day, a reduction of ten per cent. This has been possible 
by making a little business big, for there is economy in big 
business and waste in little business, and so this character 
of development has been of distinct advantage to the public; 
yet had it been postponed until to-day, it would not now be 
permitted, for the baiting of railroads has become our real 
national sport. 

Master Walter Carey tells us of the cost of a gentleman’s 
covering for head and neck in 1627, with the beaver hat, its 
feather and band, and the “ten-double ruff,’—in all, nine 
pounds, seventeen shillings, about $49.25; while the same 
sort of gentleman to-day would expend about $8.25 on his 
hat, his collar, and his tie. Francis Filkin paid sixty-two 
cents in 1737 for making a child’s frock, while to-day one 
can buy the frock ready to wear for little more than that. 
A thousand inventions have placed it in our power to make 
life more simple, but invariably we have used them to make 
life more complex. The sewing machine was hailed as the 
emancipator of womankind from the slavery of the needle, 
but there are still sixty minutes in every hour of sewing, and 
we have now enslaved the legs, while before only the fingers 
were chained. The crowning glory in dress was achieved 
by our grandmothers when they first owned a black Bonnet 
silk dress, at four dollars the yard, and it took twenty yards 
to cover their ample hoops. This distinction was not fan- 
ciful, and was realized by but few of those same grand- 
mothers, for the most of them lived, and moved, and died in 
calico, or at the best a muslin delaine. If you doubt this, 
look into any of the older houses, and you will not find 
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therein as much closet room as there is to-day in an ordinary 
seven-room apartment. As they didn’t have the clothes they 
didn’t need the space to hang them. “I’m fearfully in debt,” 
said one frank woman of to-day, “and so I shall only get 
six gowns this fall”; and she believed she was modest and 
self-denying in her intentions. Many women refuse to be 
seen twice in the same gown or hat, while their grandmothers 
wore their gowns and hats until they were honestly worn 
out. Forty years ago a bride in good circumstances was con- 
tent with three good gowns, and they were expected to last 
as best for five, or even ten years, and they did. Queen 
Elizabeth was reputed to be the first English woman to wear 
silk stockings, and even as late as 1890 this sort of hosiery 
was uncommon in America. To-day ladies with modest 
incomes, but shapely legs, insist upon wearing only silk 
hosiery, paying two dollars or more a pair and buying 
twenty-five or thirty pairs in a year. This silken covering 
for the feet and ankles is the foster-parent of the split skirt, 
for who would conceal what is obviously meant to be con- 
fided? Silk stockings may be had to-day as low in price 
as three pairs for a dollar, and whenever a woman is not 
wearing this kind she is darning them. In 1720 a cotton 
handkerchief cost fifty cents; in 1870, twenty-five cents, and 
at the latter date a good quality of linen cost one dollar. 
To-day more linen handkerchiefs are sold for twenty-five 
cents than at a higher price, and they are to be had, in pure 
linen, at two for a quarter. For a man to discuss the 
lingerie that to-day woman adorns, would be a presumption; 
but even furtive glances in the shop windows convince the 
gazer that its variety is bewildering, its beauty entrancing, 
and its cost appalling. 

In the eighteenth century silver was scarce and high, not- 
withstanding the quantities of antique silver now offered for 
sale. In colonial days a teaspoon was scarcely larger than 
the after-dinner coffee spoon of to-day, and as few families 
had more than one or two, the lady who would take tea with 
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her neighbor carried her spoon in her reticule. To-day 
the ordinary, every-day bride expects to receive a chest with 
a dozen each of fifteen varieties of spoons, eleven of forks, 
six of knives, a set of tongs, and two varieties of picks, thirty- 
five dozen, or 420 pieces; to this must be added not less 
than sixty-four service pieces, or a total of 484 pieces of flat 
silver, as it is called, and only the latest and most painstak- 
ing of June brides can be quite certain of the real intent 
of all of them. It costs us more yearly to take care of the 
silver we now get, than it cost our grandmothers to buy all 
they really needed. 

How many things there are, necessary to the comfort of 
our living, which are to-day sold so cheaply that we scarcely 
consider them at all in estimating expenses. Matches were 
not made in America before 1836, and were first called “luci- 
fers,’ from the vile odor of their burning sulphur. There 
are now more than two million boxes used every day in the 
United States, and twenty-five years ago we paid ten cents a 
box for a much poorer article than we now buy for half a 
cent. Matches used to be sold on the streets, while now they 
are given away at the cigar stores or hotels. We can get a 
bottle of good ink to-day for five cents, while a few years 
ago the empty bottle would have cost us nearly that. Lady 
Baillie bought no end of beer bottles in the early eighteenth 
century and paid four cents apiece for them. Before the 
now universal camera created the demand, we could not buy 
any paste for office or home use that would not stain the 
paper on which it was used, and the home-made article 
quickly soured. Now we can get enough for a year’s home 
use for a nickel. A few years ago, ten cents was the mini- 
mum price for a lead pencil, now five cents is about the 
maximum. Our grandparents laboriously untied the knots 
in the twine that came about packages, while now cord 
is so cheap it is not worth the saving, even though it be 
without knots. In the eighteenth century, nails were made 
by hand by the village blacksmith. He worked hard from 
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daylight to dark for fifty cents, and the nails he made sold 
for twenty-five cents a pound. To-day the operator of a 
nail machine has now and then to adjust a fresh coil of 
wire, and the only other duty he has is to keep wide enough 
awake to avoid falling into his machine. For this he is paid 
two dollars, or more, for a day of nine hours, and the nails 
he makes are supplied to the consumer at two and a half 
cents a pound. Here wages are four times what they were, 
and the selling price of the manufactured article is one-tenth 
of the old price. 

In 1900 fifty million gross of pins were produced in the 
United States. In 1720 a paper of pins cost thirty-seven 
cents. To-day one pays five cents for two and a half gross. 
The old saw says, “See a pin and pick it up, all the day 
you'll have good luck.” As we would have to find and pick 
up seventy-two pins before getting a cent’s worth, we let 
the pin, and the old saw, and the good luck go,—and save 
stooping. Our grandfathers used quill pens, usually of 
their own manufacture, because there was no other kind to 
use, and there was not a steel pen made in the United States 
before 1860. Now we make over two million gross a year 
at an average cost of less than twenty-five cents a gross, and 
the consumer pays seventy-five cents a gross. Quinine is 
looked upon as a necessary household remedy, and in 1828 it 
sold as high as twenty dollars an ounce. By 1880 the price 
had been reduced to $2.25 an ounce, while to-day it sells for 
nineteen cents an ounce. In 1880 we paid twenty-five cents 
a dozen for two-grain quinine pills, and now we get a 
hundred for the same price, though some druggists, owing 
to the high cost of their living, are said to put no quinine 
at all in their pellets. Fifty years ago few houses had a 
bath-room. To-day we will not take a camp in the Maine 
woods unless it is supplied with running water and a 
bath-tub. 

In 1752 Amelia Booth, Fielding’s heroine, whom both 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Thackeray so greatly admired, went 
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to the oratorio, and we are told of the politeness of the gen- 
tleman who sat next to her and who held the candle for her 
while she read her book. When our old friend Tom Jones 
went to see David Garrick in “Hamlet,” his companion, 
Partridge, observed with a sigh “that here were candles 
enough burnt in one night to keep an honest poor family 
for a whole twelvemonth.” Now Wallack’s Theatre, one of 
the largest in New York, is lit with electricity at a cost of 
ten dollars a night. Think of an opera house lit by candles, 
and the audience with candles of their own, and friction 
matches not yet invented. Francis Filkin notes the sale of 
candles in 17389, at Poughkeepsie, at fifty cents a pound, 
while to-day we pay from fourteen to twenty cents. Our 
grandfathers, in the best days for the whalers, used sperm 
oil, with a bad odor, at from eighty-five cents to a dollar 
a gallon, and whale oil, with a worse odor, at from thirty- 
one to fifty cents a gallon. Camphene, an oil from turpen- 
tine, with little odor, was certain sooner or later to blow up, 
without notice, those who used it. Gas was gradually intro- 
duced in New York from 1828 to 1827, and as late as 1857 
Miss Caroline Richards, of Canandaigua, in her charming 
child’s diary says, “I asked Grandfather why we do not 
have gas in the house like almost everyone else, and he said 
it was bad for the eyes, and he liked candles and sperm oil 
better.” Our grandfathers paid four and five dollars a 
thousand feet for gas, while we pay eighty cents, or a dol- 
lar; and the lower the rate is made the more vigorously do 
we complain of the bills. The report of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce for 1861 notes a reduction in the 
price of whale oil, owing to the introduction of kerosene. 
This new oil was selling at sixty-four and three-quarters 
cents a gallon in 1864 and was apt to be explosive. Our 
professor in chemistry at Yale, in 1870, taught us how to 
test the flash point of kerosene. Prices for kerosene have 
been as low as seven and three-eighth cents a gallon, and it 
is now, in 1918, thirteen cents, and practically all of it refined 
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to a safe degree. This is probably the cheapest illuminant 
the world has ever known; yet we rejoiced in the infliction 
of a fine of eighty-five millions of dollars upon the men who 
made it possible, but thought there had been a miscarriage 
of justice in the failure to include a jail sentence for 
somebody. 

In 1882 New York had its first incandescent electric light 
plant, and in 1912 there were more than five and a half mil- 
lion such lights in the city, while there were over two hundred 
million in the United States. The light that cost us seven 
dollars in 1902, we now get for a dollar and a quarter. To 
get the same amount of light from candles would cost us 
twenty-one times as much money. Broadway is nightly 
ablaze with these lights for miles, and a single advertising 
sign, the “chariot race,” takes twenty thousand lights, while 
there are scores of such signs requiring two thousand or 
more lights. Westminster Abbey has lately been lit with 
two hundred and fifty electric lights, and thereat English- 
men pride themselves, while away north on Broadway, far 
beyond the hotel limits, there is a newly equipped restaurant, 
not overly extensive, that is lit nightly by two thousand 
lamps. The introduction of electricity was at first presumed 
to presage the death of the gas companies, but to-day those 
people are selling more gas than at any time in their history. 
To cook with it is less trouble than it would be with coal; 
so we cook with it, being prejudiced against trouble. We 
think kerosene better for the eyes, so we read by it; and 
candles better for the complexion, so they adorn the dining- 
table. We use more candles to-day than our fathers used 
in the eighteenth century, when candles were almost the only 
source of light; in 1910 the Standard Oil Company alone 
manufactured and sold three hundred million candles. We 
demand an excess of light that amazes even ourselves, and 
then complain of the high cost of living and quote the price 
of sirloin steak in support of our contention. 

In 1737 there were five theatres and an opera house in 
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London, and the immediate effect of the Licensing Act of 
that year was to close all but three of them. In 1860 there 
were eight theatres in New York, two minstrel shows, one 
variety performance, and Barnum’s Museum—twelve places 
of amusement in all. In 1913 New York, the Manhattan 
portion alone, had one hundred and nineteen theatres, two 
hundred and twenty-seven buildings devoted to moving pic- 
tures, and there are in addition thirty-eight of the open-air 
kind,—three hundred and eighty-four places of amusement. 
A dozen of the buildings now used for this purpose were 
formerly churches. In 1860, according to Caroline Rich- 
ards, Canandaigua, then a town of four thousand people, 
had no place of amusement at all save the hall where lec- 
tures were now and then given. Now, with 7,217 people, 
it has the inevitable opera house and three moving picture 
shows. All over the country, in towns big and little, our 
people seem determined to be amused. Well, what is to be 
expected? MHorse-racing is under the ban of the law, lot- 
teries entirely suppressed, gambling of all kinds has become 
dangerous, the Mann white-slave Act has loomed up with 
unexpected threat, it is becoming every day more undesirable 
to get drunk comfortably, politics are fraught with disaster, 
and no amusements are left to us save the theatre, the 
moving picture show, baseball, the tango, and trust-busting. 

In 1860 one dollar was the usual price for the best seats 
ina theatre. To-day two dollars is the advertised price, and 
two dollars and a half the real price for the best, and at 
times nearly the worst, seats. If people are willing to pay 
the higher prices, theatre managers would be foolish to take 
less; and obviously people are willing to pay high prices to 
be amused, for fifteen dollars is not an uncommon price to 
pay for a seat at a big ball game, but the box office, the 
manager, and the players are better entitled to this extra 
profit than the speculator who renders no service at all to the 
public. High as is the price of beef, a six-pound roast costs 
no more than a seat at the theatre. We can scarcely discuss 
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the subject of amusements without referring to the motor 
car, for there are so many cars to-day that it is almost as 
difficult to avoid riding in them as it is to escape being run 
down by them. Thousands have mortgaged their homes to 
pay for a car, and then exchanged the equity for gasoline; 
and we spend more on gasoline than our fathers spent for 
groceries. 

Now we buy what our grandmothers laboriously made. 
Jellies, jams, preserves, apple butter, dried apples and 
peaches, sausage, scrapple, soap (and the suds burned like 
fire when they got into the eyes on the occasion of the weekly 
wash), candles of tallow, soft, smelling abominably, and 
needing constant snuffing, pomade for the hair redolent 
with bergamot, cold cream for the chapped hands of winter, 
were all made at home. All these we now buy, quite as 
good as the old and as cheap or cheaper, and the labor is 
saved. There was never a bake-shop in the small towns; 
pies, cakes, bread, had to be made at home, or you had none. 
A public laundry was unknown, a dressmaker spent some 
days in the house, twice a year or more, and your mothers 
and grandmothers knit your stockings. Later when the 
mills began to turn them out, there were at first no children’s 
sizes, and they were provided by cutting down those dis- 
carded by their elders. The family that kept a “hired girl” 
was well-to-do, and those who had two were rich. In 1880 
a good cook got three dollars a week, a waitress two and a 
half, and these two did all the laundry work for the house- 
hold. Two courses, a relief and a dessert, constituted a 
formal dinner in 1729, while to-day a high class clerk must 
needs provide a more varied after-the-theatre supper for a 
lady of the chorus than Lady Grisell Baillie set before 
Royalty two hundred years ago. 

It has been claimed that the real cause of high prices is the 
over-production of gold. If this be the case we cannot avoid 
the evil, and so should dismiss worry. We cannot escape 
the lightning by hiding in a dark closet. The tariff also has 
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been blamed, and it may have done its share. If this be the 
case the evil is already corrected. It will likely be found 
that the tariff was but partly to be blamed, and therefore 
the remedy will be but in part. The trusts also have been 
condemned as the cause of it all, only we have thus far failed 
to find a trust that has increased prices. We insist that 
prices ought to be lower than they are, but are apt to forget 
that they are lower than they were. Greed is not a matter 
of locality, and it is neither increased nor diminished as busi- 
ness becomes big or little. Indeed it is more apt to sway 
little men than big ones. If we could destroy big business 
we ought not to, for it is easier to control a few large cor- 
porations than many small ones. We have broken some big 
corporations into fragments, but thus far without visible 
advantage to the public. A little while ago there was keen 
competition in bath-tubs and the price was reduced from 
forty dollars to nine dollars and a half, and then someone 
cried “bath-tub trust.” This brought the Attorney General 
of the United States into the fray, and after much fuss and 
bitterness, everyone promised to be good, the price of tubs 
was advanced to twelve dollars and a half, and, as usual, the 
public paid. 

Want of competition tends to increase price, but there is 
competition in all things save in the monopolies created by 
government. The Sherman Law was designed to encour- 
age competition, but long before its enactment an agreement 
in restraint of trade was a crime under the common law of 
England, as it had been under the civil law of ancient Rome. 
In their rage for competition, some go so far as to urge that 
the manufacturer be given the right to fix the minimum 
price at which his product may be sold, but the consumer 
fails to see any virtue in competition unless it tends to reduce 
price. The competitor, claiming only the welfare of the 
consumer, declares that the price is cut in one thing only 
that the dealer may sell some other thing at a high rate, 
while the consumer insists upon his right to buy that which 
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is cheap and his power to resist that which is dear. Within 
five hundred feet of my door there are three delicatessen 
shops, six fish markets, ten groceries, ten meat shops, and 
twelve fruit stands, while one-third the number could serve 
the public better and at a vast saving in expense. A late 
bulletin of the Department of Agriculture commends the 
consolidation of these distributing shops, but the Department 
of Justice would send to jail those who followed this advice. 

The middleman is accused of getting an excessive price 
for performing his share in the distribution of food. “Fresh 
laid eggs,” for which the consumer paid fifty cents, the 
farmer had sold for seventeen, six weeks before. For the 
barrel of apples that sold for $5.25 the grower got seventy 
cents. This list might be extended indefinitely with no 
advantage to the consumer, for if the farmer could deliver 
direct it would be at the same price we now pay. During 
the past summer I bought eggs from the owner of the hens, 
and paid the same price that was asked at the neighboring 
shop. The farmer could not deliver small quantities, while 
the consumer has now no place to store large ones. Buying 
in small quantities, the dealer must get from you his loss by 
decay and his extra cost for delivery. 

The house-wife might get cheaper food by going after it, 
but as she then may buy that which she does not need, she 
will generally save money by ordering over the telephone. 
After the motor car, the greatest menace to modern 
civilization is the shop window. 

Increase in wages has also much to do with high prices. 
Public opinion generally sides with the laborer in the strug- 
gle for better wages, which is generous, as it is the public 
that must in the end pay the increase. There are now three 
thousand clergymen in the Methodist Church in the United 
States who receive less than five hundred dollars a year, 
which goes to prove that we are willing to economize most 
in matters religious. 
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Cold storage has so far tended to increase the cost of liv- 
ing, while the public hoped for an opposite result. We 
save much that was formerly wasted, but the dealer absorbs 
the profit of the saving, and under this system the dealer 
may now keep his provisions until he gets the price he 
desires. This cannot be an unmixed evil for it but puts the 
provision dealer more nearly on a par with other merchants. 
The shop-keeper does not oppress the public because he is 
able to keep hosiery until he gets his price. His cost in 
keeping is interest on price, plus space, while the provision 
man also pays the like, and for low temperature in addition. 
The cold storage business is, however, comparatively new, 
and in time the public will without doubt reap more 
advantage from it. 

But instead of speculating upon the causes of what we call 
the high cost of living, we ought rather to inquire whether we 
have reasonable ground for complaint. We can live as well 
as our grandfathers lived and save more money, for we earn 
more, yet we demand more than they had and then complain 
when called upon to pay. Most necessaries of life, we 
find, are cheaper than they were forty years ago, and most 
luxuries so low that they are no longer fashionable. If 
meat is high, let us buy less of it and it will be better for 
us, both in body and in purse. Demand less of those things 
we do not need, and, above all, grumble not, but rather 
rejoice that another day has passed and we have been com- 
fortably housed, abundantly nourished, reasonably amused, 
and have once more escaped the motor car. 





TO A MOCKING-BIRD 
By WitutiaM ALEXANDER PERCY 


Thy taunting happiness, 
Thy overbold upflashing bliss, 
Pierces my heart to-night, O Mocking-bird! 
Beneath the limpid surge of darkness, 
The awe of stars and all the hush, 
Thou flingest far thy little joy, unawed— 
Flushed with some momentary triumph, 
Or stray, delicious whim. 
The tumult of thy silver mockery 
Shakes through the trees, across the trancéd lawn, 
And rouses weariness to pain within my heart. 
Cease, cease thy rapture! 
To-night the courage and the joy are gone; 
I would forget the battles and the ceaseless clash, 


The long, rewardless surge of strife, 
The race run and no laurels, 
The fight fought and no guerdon. 
To-night, only to-night, ’tis sweet 
No more to buffet with the winds of grief, 
But bend to them, luxuriously abandoned. 


Again the light notes leap 
In gusts of gaiety! 
Ah, bird, thy song, derisive of defeat 
And age and the inevitable doom, 
Is but the song of mine own people— 
The conquerors, the unafraid— 
And thou, in thy bright arrogance and fearless bliss, 
Summest the spirit of the newer age, 
The unprophetic confidence 
Of this new-sinewed Western world. 





POEMS 


Cease, cease thy song of triumph and unwisdom! 
To-night I long to hear an alien sweetness that 
Long vision hath made sad. 
Oh, for a silver-steepéd garden overseas, 
Hung with too poignant perfumes, 
Where thy frail sister lifts her piteous ery, 
Her little hidden cry, 
Sharp with a hundred centuries of pain, 
Hurt with the constant woe, 
The weariness and all the tears 
Of generations that have gone, darkly! 
Oh, to forget this Western flaunt of living! 
To breathe in those far lands that air 
Breathéd by dreamers dead, lovely and purposeless; 
To hear the anguished nightingale that Sappho heard; 
To see beneath the moon the olive trees 
And cypresses asleep, as when Antinous 
With eastern-scented brows and poppy lids 
Looked forth, god-like, upon them; 


To catch, perhaps,—the myrtle boughs between— 
Glimpse of that unforgettable, sweet sea 
That heard of yore Sicilian shepherd boys 
Piping across their shining pastures; 
That still, upon the shores of Ithaca, 
Beareth the blue, Homeric, star-entangled tide! 





LIBERTY: MEDLZVAL AND MODERN 
By A. F. Po.iarp 


HE crimes mankind has committed in the name of 

Liberty have been hardly less brutal than the wars it 
has waged in the name of Religion; and it is melancholy 
to reflect that two such ideals should have been the occasion 
or the excuse for so much bloodshed. That liberty should 
have been the cause of crime, or religion the cause of war is 
not, of course, conceivable; in so far as a creed has been 
the cause of war it has ceased to be religion, and the liberty 
that produces crime is not liberty at all. The sinister con- 
nection between liberty and crime, between religion and 
war, is due to man’s habitual confusion of religion with his 
religion, and of liberty with his liberty. “When I speak of 
religion,” said the frank but reverend Mr. Thwackum, “I 
mean the Christian religion; and when I speak of the Chris- 
tian religion, I mean the Protestant religion; and when I 
speak of the Protestant religion, I mean the religion of the 
Established Church of England.” Orthodoxy is my doxy; 
heterodoxy is other people’s. We have a Catholic Truth 
Society, and perhaps a Protestant Truth Society; and there 
is a difference that is by no means subtle between Catholic 
or Protestant truth and truth without any qualification, just 
as there is between history, pure and simple, and history that 
is patriotic and imperial. We are painfully familiar with 
the fact that religion signifies to each man little more than 
his own particular brand, and that therefore religious wars, 
religious crimes, and religious falsehoods are the most 
natural things in human evolution; but we might escape 
some of the intolerable nonsense that is talked of liberty, if 
we realized a little more clearly that liberty has meant a 
thousand different things to as many different individuals, 
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and that every age has had its own interpretation of what is 
meant by freedom. 

Nothing, therefore, is or has been more elusive. Time 
after time men have defined it more or less to their own 
satisfaction; but they have never satisfied their descendants. 
The English barons defined their liberties in Magna Carta, 
and some people still regard that definition as almost ideal. 
But it did not preclude the necessity of further definitions 
by the Long Parliament and the Convention of 1688. The 
liberties which men thought secured in 1215, had to be 
fortified afresh in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. The American people had to fight a war 
of independence to secure their rights; and then having 
enshrined and embalmed their liberties in what has been 
called “the greatest constitution God has ever made,” 
found it necessary to fight another war for liberty seventy- 
five years later. Even that momentous struggle did not 
end the matter, and to-day they are still debating the need 
for a “new freedom.” Nor will the victory of its cham- 
pions, however complete it may seem to contemporaries, be 
more final than those of their predecessors; every new age 
will demand a new freedom until men have exhausted the 
potentialities of human evolution. Liberty will always be 
meaning something new, something which it did not mean 
to the men of old. 

This incessant change in man’s conceptions is the greatest 
problem of history. If only we knew exactly what men 
meant by the words they used, our difficulty in comprehend- 
ing their actions would largely disappear; but it is surely 
obvious that the worst way of seeking an approach to that 
understanding is to assume that words meant in the past 
what they mean to-day. The veriest tyro in historical study 
knows how fatal that assumption is, and what havoc is 
wrought in his mind by the impression that the Germany of 
the Hohenstaufen was the Germany of the Hohenzollern, 
or the France of Hugh Capet conterminous with the France 

49 
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of the Bourbon dynasty. Yet it is simplicity itself to grasp 
the change in geographical signification compared with the 
mental effort required to realize the development of men’s 
abstract ideas. The dangers of ignoring this development 
lie about the path of every teacher in every subject. A duti- 
ful parent was once endeavoring to instruct a daughter, 
aged three or four, in the elements of divinity, and was 
dwelling upon the omnipresence of God. The little girl was 
deeply impressed: “Is He here?” she asked. “Yes,” was 
the reply. “Is he at —-———?”—naming a town some five 
miles away. “Yes,” was again the answer. Then, after 
some moments’ reflection came the illuminating comment: 
“Isn't He fat?” It is well for teachers to remember that 
their profound and eloquent expositions of complex phenom- 
ena or abstract ideas may be taking very material and even 
grotesque shapes in the minds of their pupils. 

Nor is this sort of confusion confined to juvenile minds. 
Adult students of history are always reading their abstract 
notions of religion and liberty into the more concrete concep- 
tions of the Middle Ages. From this cause, quite an eminent 
archivist once fell into a ludicrous error about King John’s 
attitude towards religion. He had discovered among the 
records of that king’s reign a royal license to someone 
condere novam religionem, to found a new religion, as he 
translated it; and he argued that this indicated a singular 
liberality of mind in that much-abused monarch. He had 
forgotten that in King John’s reign the word religio meant 
a religious order or rather a still more concrete and material 
thing, a religious house; and all that this royal license 
amounted to was a dispensation permitting a tenant-in-chief 
to alienate into mortmain certain lands for the endowment 
of a monastery. The error by which a royal dispensation 
from mortmain was converted into a license to found a new 
religion was similar in character to that by which the same 
king’s charter of medieval franchises has been converted 
into the foundation of modern liberty. 
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We can illustrate the discrepancy by means of another of 
the members of that revolutionary trinity of political prin- 
ciples,—liberty, fraternity, and equality. No American col- 
lege man needs reminding that there is a difference between 
fraternity, as a general principle, and any particular frater- 
nity to which he does or does not belong, or that while 
fraternity in the abstract implies a universal brotherly love, 
the real attractiveness of a concrete fraternity consists less 
in the select and delightful persons it includes than in the 
horde of undesirables whom it excludes; and recently 
proposals have been made in more than one State legislature 
for the abolition of fraternities as undemocratic institutions. 
Now, if—not a State legislature—but Congress were to 
pass a law establishing forever the existing fraternities, 
guaranteeing their property and privileges, and prohibiting 
all present or future interference with them, it would be 
easy to understand how such an enactment might come to be 
regarded as the Great Charter of Fraternities—by those 
who shared their privileges. But it would be not less 
easy to understand the objection of those who were excluded, 
that such a charter would not exactly establish what the 
French Revolutionists meant by fraternity. 

Now, the Great Charter of Liberties granted by King 
John in 1215 was very much like this imaginary law about 
fgaternities. It was not a grant of general liberty; after it, 
as before, the great mass of the English people remained 
in a condition of servitude; after it, as before, they remained 
the chattels of their lords. Not a single villein was enfran- 
chised by Magna Carta. Indeed, such an enfranchisement 
would have been regarded as an infringement of these “liber- 
ties” of the lords which Magna Carta was specifically 
designed to guarantee. To manumit the villeins on a 
manor was to “waste” it, by depriving it of the human 
means of securing its produce; and the king is strictly for- 
bidden to inflict this “waste of men” upon the estates of 
royal wards. Just as one man’s food is another man’s 
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poison, so one man’s liberty was another man’s servitude. 
The “liberties” which the lords of the manors secured by 
Magna Carta consisted largely in the control they exerted 
over their serfs. For the Crown to interfere with the lord’s 
rights to tallage, to judge, and to fine his villeins would be 
to violate both the spirit and the clauses of the Great Charter 
of Liberties. 

These rights were the essence of a medieval “liberty” or 
“franchise.” That was not a common possession but a class 
privilege, not a general boon but a particular favor. A 
medieval franchise has been described as a portion of 
sovereign power in the hands of a subject, and that is, per- 
haps, also a good definition of the franchise to-day; but in 
the Middle Ages the portions were liberal, and the recipients 
few. There was far too much liberty in the hands of the 
barons and far too little in those of their villeins. The 
“freeman” was the exception, and Magna Carta did nothing 
to make him the rule. His franchise was a petty kingdom 
in which the royal writ might not run; vengeance was the 
lord’s, and he would be repaid. Neither he, nor his, need 
attend the common courts of the shire and the hundred, nor 
shoulder the common burdens of public suit and service. 
Liberty consisted in distinction from the common lot and 
common law of common men. “Whereas,” runs a petition 
of the Commons in 1348, “liberties have in time past been 
so liberally granted by our Lord the King that all this realm 
almost has been enfranchised, to the oppression of the people 
and destruction of the Common Law, may it please our Lord 
the King to restrain such grants in the future.” A liberty 
withdrew its victims from the protection of the Common 
Law and subjected them to the jurisdiction of a private lord. 
The greater the liberty, the greater the lordship. “Get you 
lordship,” writes Margery Paston, “quia ibi pendent tota 
lex et prophete.” 

Unless we grasp this unpopular medieval sense of the 
word liberty, we cannot understand the work of the Tudors 
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or the temptation and fall of the Stuarts. By means of a 
parliamentary statute, Henry the Eighth took all liberties 
into his hands. This fact has a fatal fascination for unin- 
structed historians who have not read the petition of 1348, 
and imagine that liberty meant in the sixteenth what it 
means in the twentieth century. To them this Act natur- 
ally appears as the climax of royal despotism and of parlia- 
mentary servility; that its purpose and effect should have 
been to increase the sum of English liberty by making law 
common and justice national is one of those paradoxes of 
to-day which become the truisms of the morrow. In truth, 
the problem of national liberty is akin to that of national 
wealth. It is one of distribution and not one of production; 
and the evil arises from too great an accumulation in the 
hands of the few. The Tudors effected a re-distribution 
of liberty; they confiscated the liberties of over-mighty 
subjects and scattered the crumbs to a hungry people. 
No franchise henceforth should exclude the king’s writ, 
no liberty bar an Act of Parliament. Even the church, 
the greatest repository of medieval liberties, was forced to 
abandon its cherished franchise, its right of independent 
legislation, and to submit to a curtailment of the benefit of 
clergy and of its powers of jurisdiction. 

In so doing, the Tudors created the problem of sovereign- 
ity, their failure to grapple with which sent one Stuart to 
the block and another into exile. The wielders of coercive 
jurisdiction are seldom popular with those with whom they 
come into contact, for the contact commonly involves friction 
and degenerates into conflict; the doubts, which were dis- 
cussed in medieval debating societies, as to whether an 
archdeacon could possibly be saved, arose from the fact that 
archdeacons wielded the bishop’s coercive authority and 
inflicted pains and penalties. Now, the jurisdictions, with 
which the mass of the people were daily brought into con- 
tact during the Middle Ages, were attached to the “liber- 
ties” of the feudal magnates and the church. Hence the 
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popular movements during that period are directed against 
the lords of the manors or ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The 
king is rarely unpopular, because the people are brought so 
little into contact with royal authority. The rebellions 
against the kings are baronial and not popular. But the 
confiscation of baronial and ecclesiastical liberties removed 
the buffers that stood between the Crown and the People. 
Even ecclesiastical jurisdiction now flowed from a royal 
source, and the Court of High Commission was a_ body 
of royal nominees wielding the royal authority. The 
monopoly of jurisdiction asserted by the Tudors brought 
them into a direct and novel contact with their people, and 
involved the Crown in that friction which medizval liberties 
had intercepted. 

This monopoly of jurisdiction and unity of powers was 
the making of modern sovereignty. Those portions of 
sovereign power, called medieval franchises, might exist 
unchecked when distributed among a number of subjects; 
and the division of power is counted by some the best 
guarantee of modern liberty. But the resumption of all 
these delegations and their concentration in the Crown 
created a power which would destroy all freedom unless it 
were divided, limited, or controlled; and Englishmen in the 
seventeenth century experimented in all these three methods 
of dealing with sovereignty. During the period of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate the favorite expedient was 
the division of sovereignty or separation of powers; but the 
solution which England eventually adopted was not the divi- 
sion or limitation of sovereignty, but its control by the 
popular representative. It is true that the Bill of Rights 
contains a number of prohibitions: the king is not to sus- 
pend the law, nor dispense with it as James the Second had 
done; he is not to dismiss judges so long as they behave 
themselves; and for him to maintain a standing army in 
time of peace is illegal. But the significant thing about 
these prohibitions is that none of them is absolute. There are 
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no indefeasible rights of man. Parliament may do, or 
authorize the king to do, every one of the acts forbidden to 
the monarch by the Bill of Rights. It can, and does annu- 
ally, authorize the maintenance of a standing army in the 
time of peace. It can, by an address of both Houses, 
effect the removal of a judge whether he has behaved him- 
self or not; it can suspend the Habeas Corpus or any other 
Act. Monarchy, indeed, has been limited, but sovereignty 
has been made more absolute than ever. That is how the 
British people achieved their liberty. ‘Like every other 
struggle for liberty,” writes Bishop Stubbs of the Great 
Rebellion, “it ended in becoming a struggle for suprem- 
acy.” There is no antithesis between popular liberty and 
popular supremacy; they are two indispensable elements in 
one political compound, and liberty is valueless without 
control. 

Liberty is not, however, and it never will be, a simple 
matter. My liberty is never so clear to others as to myself. 
We speak of our own liberties as things that are almost 
sacred, but we rarely refer to our servants’ liberties except 
to speak of the liberties they take; and we have to approach 
the third of the revolutionary virtues, equality, before we 
can get near to democratic liberty—not that equality is any 
more a simple matter than liberty. It was long before 
Parliament, let alone the Crown, could value any liberty 
except its own. A great stride towards national liberty 
was, indeed, taken during the Tudor period; and it was 
taken of necessity at the expense of local and other forms 
of liberty. Henry the Seventh restrained municipal powers 
of legislation, but that was a form of emancipation; for a 
local liberty commonly meant a general restraint, and per- 
haps the most valued of local liberties in the Middle Ages 
was the right to tax and toll the stranger within the gate. 
The City of London took the liberty in Henry’s reign of 
prohibiting its merchants from dealing in markets and fairs 
elsewhere, in order to force the merchants of other towns to 
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frequent the capital and pay its dues. The connection 
between liberty and property was and is both deep and close; 
both were matters of mewm and tuwm, and what was mine 
could not be yours. Municipal liberty has generally been 
confused with municipal independence, and medieval city 
republics have been glorified as homes of freedom because 
they were exempt from external authority. But a by-law 
or the regulations of a guild might be, and often were, far 
more restrictive than the edicts of a Valois or a Tudor; and 
in many of these boasted haunts of liberty a man’s every act 
was regulated from the cradle to the grave with a minute 
rigidity unknown to Oriental despotism. From much of this 
regulation as well as from feudal tyranny and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, England was liberated by Tudor autocracy; 
and in spite of appearances the age was one of emancipation. 
Liberty became national rather than local; the great fran- 
chises disappeared, but so did petty servitude. We no 
longer hear of villeins in England, and so far as legal status 
was concerned, there has been an approximation of classes. 
There were neither dukes nor serfs in the England that 
faced the Spanish Armada. 

In this national concentration, a good many medieval 
liberties have disappeared. They were incompatible both 
with national unity and with parliamentary sovereignty. 
In the medizval sense of the word, there was much more 
liberty before Parliament came into being than there has 
been since or is likely to be again. No one now enjoys the 
liberty of the bishop in the reign of Henry the Third, who 
escaped a tax on the plea that he had not consented to its 
imposition. But the extinction of medieval liberties ren- 
dered the competition between the great liberties which sur- 
vived all the more strenuous. Of these great liberties there 
were three or four—the liberty of the Crown, the liberty of 
Parliament, and the liberty of the judiciary; and each of 
these great bodies still regarded liberty in a medieval light 
as something that rendered its possessor irresponsible and 
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independent. James the First was ever harping on “free” 
monarchy, by which he meant that any control was an 
infringement of royal liberty. Charles the First contended 
that the demand of the Long Parliament for the appoint- 
ment of ministers, in whom it could have confidence, robbed 
him of a natural liberty possessed by every subject. Crom- 
well has similar ideas: the magistrate, he says, must have 
liberty to establish that form of religion which best satisfies 
his conscience; otherwise he has no liberty of conscience. 
Coke claimed a like liberty for the Common Law; it existed 
independently of Crown and Parliament. Neither could 
alter its fundamental principles, and by the judges’ interpre- 
tation of those principles both Crown and Parliament were 
bound. Parliament, on the other hand, interpreted freedom 
as consisting of parliamentary liberties. Parliament, it 
contended as early at 1604, was superior to the law. Even 
in Henry the Eighth’s reign, a conservative had gibed at 
the “new-found article of our creed, that Parliament cannot 
err’; and Parliament’s appreciation of its omnicompetence 
grew with its victory over the Crown. Its liberties in the 
eighteenth century were colossal, but sometimes they were 
used for very petty purposes; an offense at Common Law, 
if committed against a member, might be treated as a breach 
of parliamentary privilege, and parliamentary liberties were 
invoked to protect the fishponds and the warrens of the 
representatives of the people. 

The Reform Bills of the nineteenth century abolished most 
of these liberties so far as the House of Commons is con- 
cerned; but the House of Lords still claims its ancient inde- 
pendence. Independence is one of those beautiful words 
which, like liberty, convey balm and unction to minds inca- 
pable of thought, and Peers as a rule with singular wisdom 
refrain from explaining the control or restraint of which they 
desire to be independent. One, however, rasher than the 
rest, has hazarded the contention that even though a question 
were decided in the affirmative at a dozen general elections, 
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the House of Lords would still be entitled to interpose its 
perpetual veto. This is frankly independence of the coun- 
try and of public opinion; it is what a medizval baron meant 
by liberty, and it comes to much the same thing as undis- 
guised supremacy. But there is a difference. The mediz- 
val baron only wanted to be master in his own franchise; he 
made no claim to rule the country, and he was content to 
leave the national government to the king, provided that the 
king made no attempt to nationalize his barons’ liberties. 
The baronial ideal was that each baron should be left alone 
to rule his barony without the interference of kings and 
royal ministers of justice.or finance. It was only when these 
local and particularist politics were merged in national 
affairs that the Peers transplanted their ideas of local 
independence to the national stage at Westminster. 

Nor is this conception of immunity from national author- 
ity confined to the liberties and independence of the Peers. 
A similar benefit is claimed for property, and it is pointed 
out with some indignation and alarm that, while property is 
to-day infinitely more secure than it was in the Middle Ages 
against illegal violence, it is much less secure against the 
constitutional operations of the legislature. There are no 
safeguards in the British Constitution against the sovereignty 
of Parliament. Hobbes, indeed, among the causes which he 
enumerated as tending to the dissolution of a commonwealth, 
included the idea that the subject had such a right of 
property as excluded the sovereign. Certainly no govern- 
ment could exist unless it could take part of the property 
of its subjects as taxation, and no community could develop 
its means of communication if the owners of land and water 
could bar the way with imprescriptible rights. These 
“Rights of Man” are, in the words of Burke, “a sort of 
institute and digest of Anarchy’; and it is easy to strangle 
a community with the liberties of the subject. 

The liberty of man must always be conditional, and it must 
be equalized. The Whigs of the Revolution of 1688 talked 
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much of liberty, but never dreamed of equal liberties for all. 
The Crown had enjoyed too much, and the balance was to 
be redressed by giving too much liberty to Parliament. But 
parliamentary liberties were the privilege of the few; and 
even the vote was restricted to an infinitesimal fraction of 
the population. The revolutionaries of 1649 had scorned 
the notion of giving votes to serving-men; the elector must 
be free and independent. After the Restoration, the county 
voter had again to be a freeholder; leasehold and copyhold 
did not ensure sufficient independence; and when the Whigs 
toasted “Civil and Religious Liberty” they did not think 
of votes, and they passed no Franchise Acts. They had 
realized that parliamentary liberties were worthless without 
parliamentary control over the Crown; but they were the 
last people to see that popular liberties were worth little 
more without popular control over Parliament. A fran- 
chise might be a portion of sovereign authority in the hands 
of a subject; but the Whigs were not prepared to distribute 
these portions as votes among the mass of the people. They 
held that men might be free without political power, just 
as many of us to-day think (presumably) that women are 
free without a vote. Generally, however, the opinion is 
held that freedom is incomplete unless political is added to 
civil and religious liberty. 

But political liberty, even when it is equalized by the grant 
of a vote to everyone and the denial to everyone of more 
than a single vote, does not complete the edifice. ‘Show me 
the difference,” cried Ireton in 1647, “between the right to 
a vote and the right to subsistence.” “We know,” declared 
the Levellers a few years later, “that England cannot be 
a free commonwealth unless all the poor commons have a 
free use and benefit of the land.” Two and a half centuries 
have elapsed, and we are still—in England, at any rate,— 
convulsed with the problem of the Land and the People; 
while in newer countries there are still the questions,—What 
is the value of political, divorced from economic, liberty? 
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What is liberty without a livelihood? Indeed, how much 
political liberty is a man likely to enjoy so long as he is sub- 
ject to economic control? Again, one man’s food seems 
another man’s poison; one man’s liberty, another’s depend- 
ence. The workman’s liberty involves supremacy over the 
employer, and the employer’s liberty mastery over his work- 
men; and there is no tyranny like that which dictates the 
price of a people’s food and the terms upon which they shall 
eke out subsistence. 

Thus we see that liberty has been as multifarious as the 
crimes committed in its name. But whatever its form, it 
cannot be treated from the individual’s point of view, because 
the individual belongs to society, and his liberty affects his 
fellows. The only rational basis of liberty is also the basis 
of morality: there should be to each individual a liberty to 
do unto others as he would that they should do unto him— 
but no more. It is a question not so much of the rights of 
man as of his duty to his neighbor; and we should be nearer 
the solution of some of our social problems if we talked less 
of the rights of man and more of his responsibilities. Men 
will not be judged by the extent of the rights they assert 
for themselves, but by the extent of the good and faithful 
service they render to others. Unwilling service may be 
servitude: the remedy is not to abolish service, but to 
destroy the lack of will. The proudest of the titles assumed 
by the Roman pontiff is servus servorum Dei, and the highest 
ambition of an Englishman is to become Prime Minister, 
the chief servant of the people. There is little loss of liberty 
in that service, and the better educated the community, the 
greater the liberty in its service; for the nearer we get to a 
perfect master, the nearer does our service approach to 
perfect freedom. 





LIFE AT GREAT ALTITUDES 
By YANDELL HENDERSON 


HE study of the effects of high altitude upon health is 

important from a number of standpoints. Most of the 
health resorts of Switzerland are several thousand feet above 
sea level. Colorado Springs and Denver have an altitude 
of a full vertical mile. What it is that endows the climate 
of these places with their peculiar restorative influence upon 
pulmonary disease is not known. Climatology at present 
cannot be said to have any truly scientific basis. It is highly 
probable that the benefits of such resorts consist mainly in 
their open-air life. From the theoretical standpoint, how- 
ever, this explanation is quite unsatisfactory, for we do not 
know what it is that makes fresh air healthful and stale air 
harmful. 

Nearly everyone experiences a certain amount of discom- 
fort in a close, hot, and crowded room. On going out of 
doors, the feeling of refreshment is suggestive of some dis- 
tinct effect. The value of the open-air treatment of tuber- 
culosis has been demonstrated beyond all possibility of 
doubt, but the evidence is wholly empirical. Patients suf- 
fering from pneumonia feel better, and apparently do bet- 
ter, if put in the open air. But aside from the matter of 
infection by dust we are to-day quite unable to tell why 
these things are so. They cannot depend on the amount 
of oxygen in the air breathed, for the most ill-ventilated 
“sweat shop” contains a greater amount of oxygen—that 
is, a higher partial pressure, which is what counts,—than the 
cool invigorating breezes of the mountain tops. They can- 
not be due to a high percentage of carbonic acid, for experi- 
ments have shown that men and animals may breathe with 
impunity an amount of this gas far greater than ever 
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accumulates in the most ill-ventilated public hall or dwelling. 
In spite of repeated attempts to demonstrate poisonous 
substances in the expired breath, and in spite of the evidence 
of one’s sense of smell, the ill effects of expired air are 
apparently not due to an “expiratory toxin.” 

There are many points regarding the theory of respiration 
upon which there is still doubt or ignorance, and which the 
study of the peculiar conditions at great altitudes has 
helped to clear up. The developments of the past few 
years, largely through the fundamental work of Dr. Hal- 
dane and his collaborators, have shown that our breathing 
is not controlled, at least under the ordinary conditions of 
life, by the demand for oxygen. The so-called “respiratory 
centre” in the brain, which manages this function, is quite 
insensitive even to wide variations in the supply of oxygen. 
A normal man breathes no more and no less either in depth 
or rate, and consumes neither more nor less oxygen, when 
given the pure gas to breathe than when breathing ordi- 
nary air, or air in which the oxygen content has been con- 
siderably reduced. On the other hand, this centre is acutely 
sensitive to even the smallest variation in the carbonic acid 
transported by the blood from the tissues to the lungs. It 
has been truly said that “over the oxygen supply of the 
body carbon dioxide spreads its protecting wings.’ In 
relation to all these matters, the study of the effect of low 
barometric pressure is important. There are, moreover, 
other functions of the body which are remarkably affected by 
a temporary or prolonged stay at great altitudes. 

It has long been known that the number of red blood 
corpuscles is far greater in the blood of mountaineers than 
in the dwellers of the low lands. Many persons on first 
going to an altitude such as that of the Engadine, or of 
Colorado, experience insomnia and nervous excitement. In 
persons who have come directly from a low level the peculiar 
phenomena of mountain-sickness frequently occur. It is 
certainly a riddle why on the solid rock of a mountain peak 
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one experiences sensations and exhibits symptoms similar to 
those on a ship rolling and pitching in a heavy sea. In 
mountain-sickness as in sea-sickness, vomiting, blueness of 
the lips, and muscular weakness occur. Mountain-sickness 
is characterized in addition by great shortness of breath— 
especially on muscular exertion,—a tendency to fainting, 
violent frontal headaches, and frequently by an almost 
alcoholic instability of the temper. 

The interest in the effects of great altitude upon man did 
not originate in medicine, but in sport. It was not until the 
first half of the nineteenth century that anyone seems to 
have realized that to climb a mountain might be fun, and 
that the greater the risk the more enjoyable the sport. In 
addition to the thrilling features of scaling precipices, crossing 
crevasses, and facing snowstorms, mountain-sickness added 
its terrors and enticements. When Saussure made the 
first ascent of Mount Blanc, he described the effects of the 
rarified air; the breathlessness, muscular weakness, nausea, 
and extremely rapid heart-beat. He and others laid great 
stress also upon the occurrence of hemorrhages. Knowing 
that the air pressure is greatly reduced at high altitudes and 
that the blood in the arteries is normally under a consider- 
able pressure, they made the mistake of supposing that the 
blood vessels would be more likely to burst at a great 
height than at sea level. 

That which they expected they saw. One writer has left 
a lurid description of how while crossing a pass in the Andes, 
he got off his mule and walked for a time to rest the animal. 
On the least exertion his breathing became tremendously 
oppressed, “his eyes bulged and his lips burst.” The odd 
part of this is that in reality the blood vessels are under no 
greater strain at a high altitude than at sea level. When 
the air pressure upon the exterior of the body and in the 
lungs is reduced, a part of the gas dissolved in the blood 
rapidly diffuses out, so that the gas pressures within and 
without the blood vessels are again equal, just as at sea level. 
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The idea is still prevalent that hemorrhages occur under 
low barometric pressure. In fact, however, among thou- 
sands of people whom the writer had an opportunity to 
observe on Pike’s Peak, during the expedition to be here 
recounted, not a single nosebleed was seen, excepting one 
which was caused by the forcible application of a hard object 
to the organ in question. 

The first long step towards the explanation of the effects 
of low barometric pressure on man was taken by a brilliant 
Frenchman, Paul Bert, in the Seventies of the last century. 
He demonstrated that the effects were entirely due, not to 
the lowering of the air pressure as a whole, but to the 
decrease in the absolute amount of oxygen—its so-called 
“partial pressure.” He found that he could induce practi- 
cally all of the symptoms of mountain-sickness by placing his 
subjects, men and animals, in a steel cylinder and pumping 
out a part of the air. When the pressure within the cylinder 
was reduced to somewhat less than fifty per cent of the 
normal atmosphere, marked effects were induced: such as 
panting, dizziness, muscular weakness, and finally, if the 
pressure were lowered further, loss of consciousness. When, 
however, the air in the cylinder was replaced by pure 
oxygen, the pressure could be reduced to ten per cent of 
atmospheric pressure before the subjects manifested these 
symptoms. As the amount of oxygen contained in an 
atmosphere of pure oxygen at a tenth of an atmosphere 
pressure is about the same as in air (which is only one-fifth 
oxygen) at half an atmosphere pressure, these observations 
indicate that the oxygen supply alone is the factor involved. 

During the last decade of the nineteenth century, Profes- 
sor Mosso of Turin put forward another idea. The blood 
during health ordinarily contains about twice as much 
carbonic acid as oxygen. Contrary to the popular belief, 
this amount of carbonic acid is not harmful but on the con- 
trary exerts important regulative influences in the body. 
Mosso found that the quantity in the blood in men and 
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animals on the summit of Monte Rosa was considerably 
reduced. He considered that the carbonic acid came off 
from the blood more rapidly than normally because of the 
lower barometric pressure. He termed the condition thus 
produced “acapnia” from the Greek word capnos, or 
smoke; literally, acapnia means smokelessness. It would 
require more space than we can here afford to show the 
inconsistency of this view. Suffice it to say that in recent 
years, Professor Zuntz of Berlin, and his pupils, by laborious 
investigations on Monte Rosa have brought the question 
back essentially to the place where Paul Bert left it. They 
have demonstrated that Bert was correct: mountain-sickness 
depends primarily upon lack of oxygen. 

Such was the condition of the problem at the time when, 
in the summer of 1911, the Yale-Oxford expedition to Pike’s 
Peak was undertaken. The particular object of that expe- 
dition was to determine the nature of the changes occurring 
in the body in the process of acclimatization. How is it that 
a man, who during the first few days after ascending to a 
considerable altitude feels ill, regains, and thereafter main- 
tains indefinitely, his ordinary state of health and physical 
vigor? The party consisted of Dr. J. S. Haldane and Dr. 
C. G. Douglas, both of Oxford, Professor E. C. Schneider 
formerly at Yale and now in Colorado College close by the 
foot of the Peak, and the writer. In close codperation with 
the workers on the Peak itself, Miss M. P. Fitz Gerald, a 
former pupil of Dr. Haldane at Oxford, toured through 
Colorado, penetrating even to the most inaccessible of the 
mining camps, and analyzed the expired air and blood of 
the inhabitants. The expedition had originated in Vienna, 
the year previously, at a congress of physiologists. ‘To be 
quite exact, it began in a conversation in a café half an hour 
after I had for the first time in my life met Haldane and 
Douglas,—needless to say, I knew their work intimately, 
and they something of mine. Substantial contributions 
towards the expenses of the expedition were made by the 
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Royal Society from the Donation Fund and the Govern- 
ment Grant i*und, and by Yale University from the Loomis 
Medical Research Fund. ‘The scientific results of the 
expedition have been published by the Royal Society. 

Haldane and Douglas had been considering the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the Alps, Andes, and Hima- 
layas; I urged Pike’s Peak as best suited to such studies 
as we planned. As Haldane remarked, what we particu- 
larly needed was “a nice, comfortable mountain” where we 
could not only carry on elaborate experiments and careful 
measurements with full laboratory facilities, but where we 
could also live under the ordinary conditions of civilized 
life with the mere abstraction of a large part of the air we 
were accustomed to breathe. The reason for this was that 
the laboratory in which most of the recent work on the effects 
of low barometric pressure has been carried out by the 
Italian and German investigators is the so-called “Capanna 
Regina Margherita,’ or “Margherita Hiitte,”’ on the 
summit of Monte Rosa. To reach it one must climb on his 
own feet several thousand feet over snow and ice. Appara- 
tus, food, and fuel must be carried up on the backs of por- 
ters. The “Hiitte” is not much more than an Alpine 
refuge cabin; the climate is arctic even in midsummer; and 
worst of all the investigator must cook for himself. Such 
conditions do not conduce to accurate and careful scientific 
work. It is greatly to the credit of the Italian and German 
investigators that in spite of these handicaps, the “Mar- 
gherita Hiitte” has in recent years been one of the most 
productive of physiological laboratories. But no amount 
of enthusiasm and fortitude can produce normal hygienic 
conditions; and as the subjects of investigation are neces- 
sarily the investigator himself, and his companions, much of 
the work done on Monte Rosa has been open to the question 
whether the effects observed were due to the low barometric 
pressure, or to cold, unusually great physical exertion, and 
bad cooking. 
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Pike’s Peak, on the other hand, affords for the most part 
during the summer a delightful climate. There was, indeed, 
during our stay at the summit an almost daily electric 
storm lasting about a half hour. One’s hair literally stood 
on end; the electricity crackled off one’s fingers in brush 
discharges; and the lightning strokes fell all about, and not 
infrequently on the Summit House, while the air was thick 
with hail or snow. Otherwise the days were sunny and 
pleasantly warm. ‘To the eastward a mile and a half below, 
stretched thousands of square miles of prairie, which during 
July and August shimmered in the heat. On the west, the 
sky line was formed by the distant ranges of the Rockies 
stretching from Wyoming in the north to New Mexico in 
the south. The nights were usually a little below freezing 
in temperature, but always clear and still on the Peak, 
although far out over the plains the heat squalls flashed 
continually. Apparently almost directly below us twinkled 
the lights of the cities of Manitou and Colorado Springs. 
At our left as we faced eastward, the long lines of the street 
lights of Denver showed clearly; at the right the lights of 
Pueblo. It was hard to believe that the former were 
seventy-five miles away and the latter forty. 

One of the greatest advantages of Pike’s Peak is the cog- 
railway. Up its steep grades the queer oblique little engines 
push each a single car holding fifty people. From two to 
six of these trains make the trip up and down each morning, 
and as many in the afternoon. ‘The railroad company 
showed its interest in the cause of science by giving us free 
transportation for ourselves, our apparatus, and luggage, 
and also for as many friends as we could persuade to come 
up and be victims of mountain-sickness and subjects of 
study. As the usual business of the road is confined to 
passengers, we found it necessary on the day of our ascent 
to pile our personal and scientific effects upon the rear plat- 
forms of four successive trains with one of us mounting 
guard over each. For an hour and a half we were pushed 
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steadily upward through deep ravines, up ridges, beside 
precipices, through sunshine and cloud, and finally up the 
last steep grade of the Peak. Thus at eleven o'clock on the 
morning of July 12, we found ourselves with all our 
apparatus on the terrace in front of the Summit House 
prepared for a five weeks’ stay. 

The Summit House is a long low stone structure, of which 
the middle portion consists of a large lunch room. The 
northern end contains eight or ten bedrooms and a sitting 
room; the latter was fitted up as our laboratory. At the 
other end, we had a private dining room where, as I remem- 
ber it, the particular items in our menu consisted of fried 
chicken and Colorado cantaloupes,—a mode of living more 
luxurious than heroic. Indeed, it was hard to realize in our 
comfortable quarters, with the big coal stove, electric light, 
and the morning paper, that we were more than 14,000 feet 
above sea level—higher than the snowy crest of the Jung- 
frau, and only a little below the altitude of the black pinnacle 
of the Matterhorn. 

For the first hour or so after our arrival, we were all very 
cheerful unpacking apparatus, counting our pulse rates, 
and making analyses of our expired air. Then one after 
another, my three comrades began to exhibit in their mental 
attitude the blueness which was already a striking feature 
of their lips and faces. Dinner did not interest them, society 
was unwished for. The question which seemed principally 
to agitate them was whether they should betake themselves 
to bed, or in the language of the ocean-liner, should “go to 
the rail.” I got off much easier. Owing to a rather unusu- 
ally sensitive respiratory centre it was found, when records 
were taken and measurements made, that I had begun 
almost immediately to breathe a considerably greater volume 
of air than I had below. The others developed this quality 
only gradually. As a result, I suffered with nothing more 
than a slight feeling of tightness across the forehead; while 
Haldane, who was next best, was quite uncomfortable for 
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a couple of days; Douglas was speechlessly miserable until 
the third day; and Schneider for the better part of a week 
suffered from intense frontal headaches and nausea. 

Although Schneider had lived for several years at Colo- 
rado Springs he suffered more than any of the rest of us. 
Night after night he lay awake with a throbbing headache 
and listened to me—we shared the same room—doing what 
is called “Cheyne-Stokes breathing.” This is one of the 
peculiar phenomena of life at great altitudes. It does, 
indeed, occur even at sea level, but there it is a characteristic 
of severe heart disease. It consists of periods of vigorous 
panting alternating with intervals of complete cessation of 
respiration. In my case I was told that every night, and 
nearly all night long, during our stay, I would once or twice 
a minute stop breathing altogether for many seconds, then 
draw a shallow breath followed by a deeper, and ending 
in a tremendous gasp. After this came another period of 
no breathing. Nevertheless, after the first week, we all 
slept splendidly. 

The effects on the breathing are among the most inter- 
esting of all those produced by low barometric pressure. 
Thus on the Peak, we could hold our breath for only ten 
or fifteen seconds before the breaking point was reached, 
while at ordinary altitudes we could go forty to fifty 
seconds. Moreover, a period of holding the breath in this 
way was in most of us followed for a quarter or half hour 
thereafter by Cheyne-Stokes breathing. We found that in 
shaving one involuntarily holds his breath for a few seconds 
at a time. It often happened that before one cheek was 
finished the breaking point would be reached, and one would 
have to stop and pant a while. Cheyne-Stokes breathing 
is not unpleasant; indeed if not marked, one scarcely 
realizes that he is doing it. It was amusing to see a man 
start to light his pipe just as one of the periods of panting 
was coming on, for an imperious need for breathing would 
then compel him to take his pipe out of his mouth, and let 
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the match go out. He did not have to give up his smoke, 
however; he needed only to wait until one of the apneic 
pauses came, and he could then light it quite easily. 

The most striking effects on respiration were obtained 
during and after muscular exertion. For our experiments 
on this subject we generaliy made use of the last half mile 
of the cog-railway where it ascends the final peak at a grade 
of one in four. Up this track we did numerous hundred- 
yard and quarter-mile dashes, and occasionally went lower 
down for thirty or forty minutes of violent exertion in the 
return to the summit. The hyperpnoea (panting) induced 
by these exercises was of terrific violence, the subject becom- 
ing absolutely speechless while he pumped for dear life. 
The following quotation taken from our notes illustrates 
one’s behavior: 

July 22. Schneider and Henderson walked down the cog railway about 
a mile (vertical distance about 1,000 feet). Returned in thirty minutes. 
Up the last 200 yards of track (25 per cent grade) they walked 
faster. Schneider led, but Henderson, who was lagging, made an extra 
effort, caught up, and had a few seconds of vigorous hyperpnwa. He 
then had a fine supply of “second wind,” and went with long steps 
up the remainder of the slope, leaving Schneider some way behind. He 
was then nearly knocked out, however,—great respiratory distress, nearly 
vomited, turned an ashy gray color, knees wobbled. He managed to 
reach the laboratory,-however. After the violent hyperpnea, there was 
a period of irregular apneas (that is, of no breathing whatever) and 
deep gasps, then Cheyne-Stokes breathing. Oxygen caused at first 
apnea, then regular deep breathing, very comforting and agreeable to 
the subject. On stopping the oxygen, Cheyne-Stokes breathing returned. 


The probable explanation of the second wind here experi- 
enced is as follows: In the deep breathing of an athletic 
person taking moderate exercise at sea level, lack of oxygen 
plays no part. The effect is wholly due to an increased 
production of carbonic acid stimulating the respiratory 
centre, which responds proportionally. On very violent 
exertion at sea level, however, and on even moderate exer- 
tion at a great altitude, the oxygen supply to the tissues of 
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the body is temporarily insufficient. Substances other than 
carbonic acid, such as lactic acid, are produced, and, when 


these substances reach the respiratory centre by the way of 
the blood, they excite it to such activity that one over- 
breathes. That is, the violent panting ventilates the car- 
bonie acid out of the blood more rapidly than the body is 
producing it. The substances which thus over-stimulate the 
respiratory centre are not volatile and cannot be given off 
by way of the lungs, but they appear to be rather rapidly 
oxidized in the blood. When the carbonic acid has been 
considerably diminished a part of the stimulus to the respira- 
tory centre is removed so that one can breathe more moder- 
ately: that is, one gets his “second wind.” When the 
exertion stops, the production of the stimulating substances 
ceases, and the quantity of carbonic acid in the blood having 
been reduced below the amount necessary to stimulate the 
respiratory centre, one falls into a period of apnoea followed 
by Cheyne-Stokes breathing, like an engine with a sensitive 
governor and no flywheel. Breathing oxygen under these 
conditions hastens the combustion of the acid substances 
which have accumulated in the blood. 

Our observations were not confined to ourselves. An 
average of many hundred people daily ascended the Peak. 
Those who came up by the train and stayed only the regula- 
tion half hour escaped for the most part with nothing worse 
than a headache or slight feeling of biliousness after their 
descent. Out of every one hundred people there were, how- 
ever, as a rule, one or two who during the half hour at the 
summit toppled over in a faint or else were nauseated. Going 
among the crowd on the terrace in front of the hotel of a 
morning, one would see parties in which one of the ladies 
would complain of feeling a little shaky. A gentleman in 
the party would thereupon produce a whiskey flask and urge 
that she “needed just a teaspoonful to set her up.” If she 
yielded to the temptation, she was quite sure to collapse 
inside of the next ten or fifteen minutes. A few of these 
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people would spend a night on the Peak. By supper time, 
after it was too late to get down, they generally wished that 
they had not been so bold, and before daybreak the next 
morning most of them were actively mountain-sick. 

On one occasion a newspaper reporter, who had been sent 
up to interview and photograph us for a “Sunday supple- 
ment,” had scarcely arrived before his hand began to shake 
so violently that he could not push the button on his camera. 
He was becoming alarmingly blue and faint, and appeared 
to be on the point of losing consciousness, when we took 
pity on him: we made him sit down in front of an oxygen 
apparatus, while one of us held the tube to his mouth—his 
own hands were too shaky to grasp it. In five minutes he 
was quite revived, and had regained his color and spirits. 
He recommenced his interview, but had not gone very far 
when he again became blue and faint, and begged for more 
oxygen. Under it he was again completely revived; but 
hearing the whistle of a train about to descend, he hurried 
into it. And we saw him no more. 

Many people west of the Mississippi seem to feel that 
their physical vigor has never been fully established until 
they have ascended Pike’s Peak on foot. With them it is 
literally “Pike’s Peak or bust.” Most of them walked up 
the cog-railway. ‘By the time they came near the summit, 
after eight to fourteen hours of climbing, they were in a 
condition in which they could go only fifty to a hundred feet 
at a time, and then had to stop and pant, blue-lipped and 
discouraged. One of Haldane’s self-imposed missions was 
to play the good Samaritan to these people. He would go 
down the track half a mile to meet them and help them up 
the last stretch of 1 in 4 grade. It was an illustration of 
the peculiar alcoholic effects of the altitude that when they 
reached the summit and felt better they promptly forgot to 
give thanks for the assistance rendered and began almost 
invariably to boast of their own prowess. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for old men, children, and even delicate-looking 
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women dressed in ordinary street costumes and in slippers, 
to reach the summit after a ten or fifteen-hour climb, and 
at any time of the day or night. It is surprising that acci- 
dents or severe injuries are not more common. There are, 
indeed, nearly every year a few people with weak hearts who 
are overcome at the summit and suffer more or less severe, 
and occasionally fatal after-effects. Fortunately the mild- 
ness of the climate usually prevents serious accidents, 
although only four days after we left the Peak a man and 
woman, who had not even their overcoats, were frozen to 
death in a snowdrift beside the railroad. 

Without going fully into the scientific conclusions at 
which we arrived as the result of our expedition, suffice it to 
say here that we found no very great changes in the circula- 
tion or heart, although the rate of beat is usually somewhat 
more rapid at a great altitude than at sea level. In the 
blood, however, there is a great increase in the number of 
red corpuscles. The amount of hemoglobin by which the 
oxygen is transported from the lungs to the tissues is thus 
increased so that a fully acclimated person has about forty 
per cent more than a person at sea level. Furthermore, the 
respiratory centre under the influence of acid-like substances 
accumulating in the blood (a condition which occurs also in 
a number of chronic diseases and is termed “acidosis” ) 
becomes more and more sensitive, so that it regulates the 
breathing to a lower percentage of carbonic acid in the air 
of the lungs. In other words, for the same rate of combus- 
tion in the body, and the same mass of carbonic acid exhaled, 
the volume’of air breathed is half again as much on the Peak 
as at sea level. The results obtained by Miss Fitz Gerald 
show that these adjustments are so accurate that by means 
of the curves which summarize her observations one can tell 
from the mean barometric pressure of any town what the 
average hemoglobin content of the blood and the amount of 
carbonic acid in the pulmonary air of the inhabitants will be. 

In addition to these and similar physiological changes, 
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acclimatization would not afford conditions so nearly normal 
if it were not that the tissues of the lungs themselves appear 
to develop a peculiar secretory power. Oxygen is thus 
forced into the blood in much greater amount than mere 
exposure of the blood to the air in the lungs would effect 
according to ordinary physical principles. At sea level the 
blood as it leaves the lungs contains oxygen under a pres- 
sure Just equal to that in the air to which it has been exposed 
in passing through these organs. The tissues of the lungs 
are as passive as if they were glass bottles in which the blood 
were shaken with air. In persons acclimated to low baro- 
metric pressure on the contrary, the pulmonary cells mani- 
fest an activity which forces oxygen into the blood up to a 
pressure greater than that in the air of the lungs. The 
stream of oxygen is thus, so to speak, raised higher than its 
source. The methods of demonstrating this point which we 
employed involved breathing for an hour or more into a 
closed system of rubber bags, bottles, tin cans, etc., filled 
with sodium hydrate and containing a mixture of gases 
including carbon monoxide, the poisonous constituent of 
illuminating gas. A simpler demonstration of the same 
point was afforded by getting blood from a finger and air 
from the lungs, and shaking them together in a bottle. 
Blood so treated was of a dark, venous color. Yet at the 
same time the lips of the man from whom the blood had been 
taken showed the bright arterial color of blood rich in 
oxygen. 

It is the gradual development of this capacity of oxygen 
secretion by the lungs which makes ascents to very great 
heights possible. Thus the record for the greatest altitude 
attained by a mountaineer, won by the Duke of Abruzzi in 
the Himalayas, is 24,600 feet, where the atmospheric pres- 
sure is only two-fifths of that at sea level. At this tremen- 
dous altitude, the Duke and his Swiss guides were able to 
perform the exertion of cutting steps in the ice and climbing, 
although if blood were thoroughly exposed, as by shaking 
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in a bottle, to air at the pressure of that which they were 
breathing, it would take up an amount of oxygen which 
would be insufficient to maintain life. Most men, if sud- 
denly brought under such conditions, would almost certainly 
die, as did the companions. of Tissandier in his famous 
balloon ascent. 

To produce the acute effects of oxygen deficiency it is 
not necessary, however, to climb a mountain or to go up in 
a balloon. It is easily accomplished at sea level by breath- 
ing for a time into a large rubber bag through an apparatus 
absorbing the carbonic acid exhaled. In this way, the 
oxygen is gradually reduced by the continued re-breathing, 
and the subject begins to exhibit Cheyne-Stokes breathing, 
while his lips get blue precisely as on Pike’s Peak. With 
no considerable danger one can carry an experiment of this 
sort almost to the point of unconsciousness. It is not 
unpleasant. It would perhaps be the easiest of all possible 
conscious deaths. As the apparatus absorbs the carbonic 
acid produced by the subject, any feeling of breathlessness 
is prevented, while the progressive decrease in the oxygen 
supply gradually paralyses the muscles, abolishes conscious- 
ness, and finally, if the experiment were continued, would 
stop those processes of oxidation upon which life depends. 
In experiments on myself and others, I have repeatedly seen 
the subject, although sitting perfectly still, collapse at a 
pressure of oxygen higher than that at which persons 
acclimated to the mountains can do hard work. 





CONVERSATIONS WITH PAUL HEYSE 
By Witu1am Lyon PHELPs 


ere HEYSE died on the second of April, 1914, at 
his home in Munich, having reached the age of eighty- 
four years. His literary career began in 1850, and he wrote 
steadily to his last hour: his publications covered an 
immense range—novels, short stories, poems, plays, with a 
great number of essays in philosophy and criticism. “Half 
a Prussian and half a Jew,” the King of Bavaria in 1854 
offered him a home in Munich, with a pension of five hun- 
dred dollars a year, so that nearly the whole active life of 
this Berliner was identified with the intellectual centre of 
South Germany. In 1910 he received the Nobel Prize. 

When I was a very young man, I came across an old 
paper-cover translation of Heyse’s long novel, “The Chil- 
dren of the World.” I read it with such delight that I 
remember my first waking thoughts every day were full of 
happy anticipation. I lived with that group of characters, 
and whenever I open the book now, I find their charm as 
potent as ever. My hope of sometime seeing and talking 
with the man who had given me so much pleasure was 
satisfied in 1904. 

It was Sunday, the fifth of June, and a bright warm 
afternoon, when I walked along the Luisenstrasse in 
Munich, and stopped at Number 22. Almost before I 
knew it, I was talking intimately with the famous novelist. 
He was then seventy-four, but remarkably vigorous and 
fresh-faced, an abundant shower of dark hair falling on his 
neck and shoulders, and his full beard slightly grizzled. 
He was immensely interested in the criticisms of his play, 
“Maria von Magdala,” which Mrs. Fiske had been pre- 
senting with great success in America. He told me with 
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ardent satisfaction of the large cash royalties that had 
steadily poured in from across the sea. He wished to know 
infinite detail about Mrs. Fiske. “She is a most beautiful 
woman, is she not?’ asked the old man eagerly. ‘“On the 
contrary,” said I, “she is decidedly lacking in physical 
charm, both in face and figure.” This seemed a cruel dis- 
appointment to him, as he had evidently pictured a superbly 
handsome creature as the incarnation of his work. I 
explained to him that so soon as Mrs. Fiske had spoken a 
dozen lines on the stage, no one knew or cared whether she 
were beautiful or not: her personality was so impressive, so 
compelling, that she drew irresistibly the most intense 
sympathy: that this seemed to me her greatest triumph, 
by sheer brains and art to produce the illusion of a lovely, 
suffering woman. But Heyse was not satisfied. “‘Man hat 
mir gesagt, dass sie sehr schon ist.” Several other visitors 
entered, and Heyse, forgetting he was a dramatist, and 
remembering only that he was a doctor of philosophy, 
plunged into an excited discussion about the work of Pro- 
fessor Justi, of the University of Bonn. Not being particu- 
larly interested, I have forgotten everything he said about 
this philosopher and art-critic. I waited patiently for a 
change in the weather. 

It came. The conversation suddenly shifted to American 
literature. “Who is your greatest living writer?” I knew 
that Heyse was an intensely grave, serious, melancholy 
man, but I boldly answered, “Mark Twain.” Heyse shook 
his head, more in sorrow than in anger. “I have always 
heard of Mark Twain’s humor—that he was the funniest 
man on earth. I therefore read with the most conscientious 
attention every word of ‘Huckleberry Finn.’ I never 
laughed once. I found absolutely not a funny thing in the 
book.” 

Before going, I asked him to write his name in my copy 
of “Kinder der Welt.” He complied most graciously, 
though he was surprised and not over-pleased to learn of 
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my enthusiasm for this particular novel. He gave me a 
really affectionate farewell, and asked me with the most 
charming courtesy to come and see him whenever I should 
be in Munich. 

On the twenty-first of January, 1912, a glorious winter 
day, I went to see him again, and literally sat at his feet. 
He was over eighty years old; he occupied a huge carved 
chair in the centre of his library; the winter sunlight streamed 
through the windows, crowning his noble head with gold. 
The walls of the room were entirely lined with books, and 
he made such a tremendously impressive picture in these 
surroundings, that for a time I hardly heard a word he said, 
so absorbed was I by the dignity and beauty of the scene. 

I took a little chair, directly in front of him, looking up 
with real reverence into his face. “I have lived in this same 
house suearly sixty years. When I first came here, everyone 
said, “Why do you live in the country, so far from the city?” 
But you see the city has come to me, and now I am in the 
very heart of Munich. I love this house and this street, for 
I have known no other home since I came to Bavaria.” 
Once more I told him of my youthful enthusiasm for “The 
Children of the World.” He said with the utmost sincerity, 
“T never read any of my own works. I have forgotten 
practically everything in the book you admire. But I do 
remember that it does not express my real attitude towards 
life, only a certain viewpoint. Everyone who reads that 
story ought also to read my ‘Merlin,’ as it supplies exactly 
the proper antidote. The fact, is, I read no novels at all, 
and have not for years. My reading is entirely confined to 
works on philosophy and metaphysics, which have been the 
real passion of my life.” He mentioned, however, a number 
of the young poets, novelists, and dramatists of to-day, 
without a single jealous or disparaging word. “TI have not 
time to read much of these young fellows, but from all 
appearances, I think the outlook for German literature in 
the next generation exceedingly bright. The air is full of 
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signs of promise. For me—ach, ich bin alter Herr!’ He 
said this with indescribable charm. 

I reminded him that on the coming Wednesday night a 
new play of his was to have its first performance at the 
Residenz Theater. I told him how keenly I enjoyed 
“Urauffiihrungen” in Munich, and remarked that of course 
he would be present. “Aber nein! I never under any cir- 
cumstances attend the first performances of my plays. It 
is too painful. How can I be sure, no matter how intel- 
ligent the actors may be, that they will. interpret correctly 
my real meaning in my characters and dialogue? And to 
be in the least misinterpreted, is as distressing to me as a 
typographical error in one of my printed works. When I 
take up a new book of mine, fresh from the press, and find 
a single typographical error, I lie awake all night.” If he 
had some publishers, I reflected, he would never sleep at all. 

Then the conversation turned to religion. ‘Now that I 
am an old man, I have changed somewhat my views about 
religion. I used to think that perhaps we could get along 
without it. Now I know that humanity can never exist 
without religion, and that there is absolutely no substitute 
for it. How are the poor and the sick to live without the 
hope and comfort of faith in God? Suppose a poor seam- 
stress has consumption, who would wish to take away from 
her the only hope she has—her belief in religion? Science 
and Monism can never fill any place in the human heart. 
Religion alone can satisfy human longings and human 
aspiration.” 

When I rose to go, he accompanied me to the door. I 
was deeply affected, as I knew I should see his face no 
more. He seemed to read my mind, for he said very affec- 
tionately, but very gravely, “Wenn Sie in Amerika wieder 
sind, denken Sie an mich.” 





THE AMERICAN VASARI 
By TuHeopore S. Woo.sry 


HIS is an account of a very unusual man, William 

Dunlap. I call him the American Vasari because in his 
“History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in 
the United States,” published in 1834, he has given biograph- 
ical sketches as well as a critical estimate of all our painters 
down to his own time. Many of them he knew. Moreover, 
he was one of them. But he was very much besides, being in 
fact best known as a theatrical manager and playwright, hav- 
ing eight years of managerial experience and being the 
author of some thirty published, and as many more unpub- 
lished, plays most of them acted successfully. He also wrote 
a history of the theatre in America. ‘This side of his life is 
commemorated by the Dunlap Society with its seventeen 
years of publication. Even art and the drama do not 
exhaust the activities of this versatile life. He engaged 
in mercantile affairs without much success. He started 
a magazine, the “Monthly Recorder,” which ran to five 
numbers. He wrote history, biography, novels. For 
two years he served as paymaster of troops in the State 
of New York. He was one of the early anti-slavery 
writers and manumitted his inherited negroes. He lec- 
tured upon art, and was an early Vice President of 
the New York Academy of Design, which still owns his 
portrait by Ingham. He dabbled in poetry, writing several 
hundred verses of an epic poem, of which he says, 
“fortunately this was not published.” He knew everybody 
worth knowing in New York and had a wide acquaintance 
elsewhere. Heir to a comfortable fortune, he did three 
things calculated to ruin him, for besides his magazine and 
his theatre, he became an amateur farmer, and put his name 
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on a friend’s note. Yet throughout this diversified life, full 
of mishaps, in spite of feeble health and incessant labor, he 
maintained a serenity of spirit which calls forth our sincere 
admiration. 

It is, however, with Dunlap the painter and the critic and 
biographer of painters that we are now concerned. Our 
sources of information are first his autobiography in the 
“Arts of Design,” of which he says: “If this autobiography 
appears to others as it does to me, of undue length, it must 
be attributed to my knowing more (not of myself, but of the 
incidents occurring to me) than I know of those which 
influence the conduct of other men.” Many personal details 
are also given in his “History of the American Theatre.” 
Secondly, there are the references of his contemporaries, a 
means of knowledge not yet sufficiently explored; and 
thirdly, we have fragmentary bits of a diary which appar- 
ently our author kept from youth to old age. For the New 
York Historical Society has four volumes, between 1797 
(numbered 14) and 1833-4 (numbered 30), while in the 


writer’s possession are seven other volumes of which the 
earliest is dated 1786. Possibly other parts may yet be 
found. 


Dunlap was primarily a painter of portraits. As a minia- 
turist he excelled, showing charm of color, accurate drawing, 
and considerable power of characterization. Of his oils not 
so much is to be said, for his brush work was less certain and 
colors not always pleasing. In his day no one city could 
support a portrait painter, for sitters soon gave out. This 
was the complaint of the best artists we had, of Sully for 
example. All painters were more or less itinerant, exhibit- 
ing their work and seeking custom up and down the seaboard; 
in summer, perhaps launching out into the interior. Thus 
Dunlap, although living in New York, painted from Boston 
to Norfolk, as far north as Vermont and Canada, as far west 
as Utica. But besides portraits he attempted huge scrip- 
tural and allegorical subjects ad la Benjamin West: the 
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Rejection of Christ; Death on a pale horse; Calvary, and 
others. Will it be believed that in this way he got his easiest 
money! These great canvases were sent out north and south 
and west under an agent’s care, for popular exhibition 
at a quarter a head, sometimes recommended, sometimes 
denounced, by the local pulpit. The writer of this article 
has compiled a trial list of Dunlap’s paintings, necessarily 
incomplete, which includes about one hundred and ten, 
beginning with his youthful portraits of General and 
Madame Washington, when the painter was only seventeen. 
This list is drawn from his autobiography and the diaries: 
it includes also about a dozen miniatures and oils in the 
possession of relatives. For by marriage with Elizabeth 
Woolsey, Dunlap became brother-in-law to my grandfather 
and to the first President Dwight, and a curious contrast to 
those staid gentlemen he must have been. Himself and his 
relatives he painted freely. No less than three miniatures 
of him exist, one at least showing his disfigurement,— 
through the carelessness of a comrade in his boyhood, Dunlap 
had lost an eye. In addition to portraits and allegorical 
pictures, he sketched in water colors as he traversed New 
York State, paying troops, something like forty of these 
rather crude representations of scenery being in my own 
possession. They include Niagara and Trenton Falls, Lakes 
George and Champlain, Saratoga, and less familiar places. 
Even the diaries here and there give sketches, heads, designs, 
and a few carefully finished portraits, interspersed with daily 
thermometric readings and bits of scientific lore, as in 
ornithology. 

One of the little volumes is full of household recipes: 
trifle and “mince pye”; gooseberry vinegar and lavender 
water; “waffels” and olycooks, this last a mysterious com- 
pound whose ingredients convey no idea of appearance, taste, 
or substance. That Dunlap was fond of good cheer in a 
temperate way is evident on many a page. And of southern 
cooking and southern hospitality he highly approved. Thus 
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in the autobiography, describing three winters spent in 
Norfolk, Virginia, he says: “It is hazardous for a man to 
visit Virginia, the temptations to indulging appetite are so 
great. Yet excess is as seldom seen at Norfolk as at the 
northern cities. I must mention three temptations peculiar 
to this country: toddy just before dinner; and in summer 
mint juleps before breakfast, the fresh mint spread over the 
top of the bowl and the ice and sugar disguising the fiery 
poison; and last not least egg-nog in the winter, a Christmas 
custom.” He elsewhere speaks of ‘“‘the best oysters and the 
best hoe cake in the world.” Wherever he went, he seems to 
have foregathered with the people best worth knowing. His 
wide range of intellectual interests, his charm of manner, his 
travels, his very misfortunes, perhaps, brought him a host 
of friends. The loyalty of a few of them once took shape 
in the following incident. A note was left at his door 
containing a bank note and this enclosure: 


My dear Dunlap—During the high wind on Sunday, the enclosed 100 
dollar bill was blown up here from your BANK NOTE WORLD. As 
we have everything here without money and without price, several of 
your old friends thought it best to send it down to you. I accordingly 
enclose it hoping you will receive it as coming from ABOVE. 


Your friend before and after death, 
Chas. B. Brown 


This was Charles Brockden Brown the novelist, whose life he 
had published in 1822. 

A few details now as to Dunlap’s parentage and early 
education, and then some account of his history of the arts 
of design in America. His father was an Irishman, an 
officer in a British regiment, the forty-seventh or “Wolfe’s 
own,” wounded on the Plains of Abraham where Wolfe fell. 
After the French war, he resigned his commission, settled 
in business in Perth Amboy, and married a native of that 
place. There our Dunlap was born, February 19, 1766, an 
only child. His early education was desultory. During the 
Revolution his father removed to Piscatawa on the Raritan, 
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then to New York. Some scenes of plunder and violence 
the child remembered. Though deprived of schooling by 
reason of the disturbed times, and the accident to his eye, 
he busied himself with copying prints in india-ink, and had 
some slight instruction in painting, though he says: “I did 
not possess a painter’s eye for color.” At sixteen he drew 
his father and his companions in crayon, and presently 
undertook strangers at three guineas a head, “by no means 
looking to it for subsistence but living as the only and 
indulged child of my parents.” Besides portraits of various 
neighbors, he painted General and Madame Washington, 
then—in 1783—at headquarters near Princeton. These 
he gave to Mr. Van Horne of Rocky Hill, keeping copies. 
A few months later he made a full-length portrait of 
Washington in oils, which he took abroad as his credentials 
to show Benjamin West. For the father was so impressed 
by the son’s promise as to resolve upon sending him to 
London for further artistic training. Abroad unfortu- 
nately, shy and ill and carried away by the interests and 
glamour of the great city, he wasted his time in much 
observation but little effort, and after two years was recalled. 
His acquaintance with Gilbert Stuart, Trumbull, and other 
painters, as well as with West himself, dates from this time. 
For some years after Dunlap’s return in 1787, he did but 
little with the arts. Those wasted years abroad and a con- 
sciousness of inferiority—which perseverance might have 
cured—stood in his way. Mercantile life, marriage, his 
theatrical venture and the ruin resulting, all were to inter- 
vene before he took up painting again seriously. This took 
place in 1805, when he says: “I now turned my attention to 
miniature painting, and found that I could make what were 
acknowledged likenesses.” With a few samples of his skill 
in his pocket, he went to Albany but found no sitters. Judge 
Kent was very attentive and “I was at home in his family.” 
In Boston he fared better, finding “constant employment,” 
his price for a miniature being fifteen dollars. He showed 
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his work to Malbone, then living in Boston, “and he 
exclaimed with surprise, “I wonder you do so well when your 
ivory is not prepared.’” Whereupon this amiable man 
showed Dunlap the mode of preparation which he himself 
followed. A visit to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington followed the northern trip, but in 1806 he took the 
managership of the New York Theatre in association with 
T. A. Cooper, and for six years “was absorbed in theatrical 
affairs.” 

It was while painting in Washington in 1806, that he met 
an Arikara chief who had guided Lewis and Clark in the 
upper Missouri country and had come to Washington “as 
a deputy from his nation.” As an example of Dunlap’s 
powers as a diarist, his account of the chief is here - 
transcribed: 


When we entered the house, which is a boarding house appropriated 
to Indians, we found the interpreter the Rickaraw & 2 or 8 Osages, in 
a small front room with 2 mattresses and a bear skin on the floor. The 
Osages went in or out the room during our stay or occasionally stretched 
on the floor. The interpreter entered into conversation with us in French. 
The great man was seated cross legged on a mattress, scraping and cut- 
ting Guinea-hen feathers and did not deign to raise his eyes to us. His 
dress was a second hand blue military coat without facings but with 
two large gold epaulets, a flannel shirt, dirty light colored pantaloons 
and shoes covered with mud of many days standing. He had rings in 
his ears and a blue cotton handkerchief tied about his head in the French 
manner with a buckle disposed in the front. He is a large old man and 
nearly as dark as an American born negroe, but with light hazle colored 
[eyes.| His hair was covered by the handkerchief. ... At length 
having prepared his pipe, lighted it, placed a chair in the middle of the 
room and seated himself, the chief appeared for the first time to notice 
us. Still he spoke not, but pulled from under his belt some papers and 
presented one of them to Mitchell who read it aloud. It was a certificate 
of recommendation from General Clark and Captain Meriweather Lewis, 
the gentleman who has been for many months exploring that country by 
order of the president. When Mitchell in reading came to the Rickaraw’s 
name, he gave an assenting guttural sound, the first he had uttered and 
so to the names of Clark and Lewis. The paper was returned and we 
shook hands with him. 

He then presented three pieces of paper which joined lengthwise pre- 
sented a map of his rout, of his country, the course of the Missouri, the 
relative situations of a great many Indian nations, and Captain Lewis’s 
encampment. Having displayed his map he traced his rout with his 
finger and by means of signs sometimes explained by the Interpreter, he 
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made us perfectly understand him. So expert are the western Indians 
in pantomime that we are told they sometimes hold council in which not 
a word is spoken. “Here,” says he, “is my country.” Then he pointed 
out the situations of the neighboring tribes, recapitulated their names 
and marking by signs their distinguishing characteristics. Among the 
rest he named and described a nation of whites with blue and grey eyes 
and light colored hair. This the Interpreter corroborated. He traced 
his rout to the place where he met Captain Lewis, then told us that he 
guided him westward and returned again with him. Where in his rout 
he came to a village, his sign for entering was to raise the left hand and 
arch it, and then to pass the right hand with the fingers somewhat pointed 
under the arch, the back of the last touching the palm of the first. When 
he came to a mark of a River running into the Great River Missouri, 
he signified his crossing by the action of rowing. In this manner he 
marked the whole of his rout, ending it by a rude figure signifying the 
president’s house in Washington, beyond which he had drawn a gun, a 
sword, powder, ball, and tobacco as the presents he expected. A part 
of the country on this side the Rickaraws he described as volcanic, and 
near this burning soil he had marked a cavern the properties of which 
partook of the marvellous. If a man was to be thrown in, says he by 
signs, he would be thrown out again by the force of the wind. Take a 
tree and throw it in, it will descend for some time and suddenly be 
tossed out, thrown into the air and scattered in pieces. He has two 
other marvellous spots on his map and his account of them is in the true 
Mandevillian style. The first is a lake in which a monstrous amphibious 
animal resides, with horns like a cow, etc. and the second is likewise a 
lake, the waters of which have such an attraction relatively to stones 
that all the stones for a certain distance around it have gradually forsaken 
their old beds and taken up their abode at the bottom of this lake. This 
must be all true for in the first place he saw the stones at the bottom 
of the lake and in the second the Rickaraws never lie. His sign for 
speaking truth and the contrary is very expressive: he draws a line with 
his finger from his heart to his mouth and thence straight to the auditor 
or spectator. For falsehood the line comes crooked from any part of the 
abdomen and on issuing from the lips, splits, diverges, and crosses in 
every direction. 

When he returns he says all the nations around will assemble to hear 
his report: and what he sees and hears, he shall treasure up in his head 
and faithfully recount. 


In 1812, Dunlap resumed the painting of miniatures, 
living in New York, but travelling to New Haven, Hart- 
ford, Middletown, Providence, and Boston in pursuit of 
sitters. At Roxbury he found Stuart and was cordially 
received. Stuart advised him to paint in oil, which he did 
on his return to New York, “with a success beyond my 
expectation.” This was his employment for the next two 
years when there came a fresh interruption of his art, the 
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appointment as assistant paymaster general for New York. 
In 1817, he resumed painting. “In a sick chamber, and in 
aiding to reéstablish what is called the American Academy 
of Fine Arts, many months now passed away. I was elected 
a director and keeper, had a salary of 200 dollars a year and 
rooms for painting assigned to me, and painted in the years 
1817 and 1818 many portraits.” Then came his three visits 
to Virginia and one to Canada. The five years from 1820 
to 1825, were his most prolific period. I have record of 
fifty-six pictures painted during that time. Then came lean 
years. 

In 1834 appeared his most important work, the “Rise 
and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United 
States.” This book is the basis of nearly all that we know 
of our earlier painters. The material was gathered by 
laborious correspondence as the diaries show, by personal 
acquaintance, by a critical study of the work of many men, 
to which he added current gossip and, it must be confessed, 
some prejudices of his own. Engravers and sculptors were 
placed with the painters; early academies of art and col- 
lections of paintings found a place in his narrative. And to 
the lives of painters he joined a history of their works which 
sometimes approaches the point of garrulity. He gives, 
for example, an account of John Smybert and his portrait of 
Dean Berkeley,—an important figure in our early art, since, 
although not an artist of the first rank, “the best portraits 
which we have of the eminent magistrates and divines of New 
England and New York who lived between 1725 and 1751, 
are from his pencil.” “We see the influence of Smybert and 
his works upon Copley, Trumbull, and Allston.” “We owe 
the introduction of Smybert to one of the best of men, Dean 
Berkeley.” “There is at Yale College a large picture and, 
from its subject, an interesting one, representing Berkeley 
and some of his family together with the artist himself, on 
their first landing in America. I presume that it is the first 
picture of more than a single figure ever painted in the 
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United States.” Then follows a letter from Professor 
Goodrich. At Berkeley’s Newport farm, he writes, ‘the 
painting in question was executed by Smybert, who had 
attended Bishop Berkeley to this country as a member of 
his family, which likewise embraced a young lady of the 
name of Handcock and two gentlemen of fortune, Mr. 
James and Mr. Dalton. ... About the year 1800, the 
late President Dwight, being on a tour to the south-eastern 
part of Massachusetts, met with Smybert’s picture of the 
Berkeley family—in what place I cannot exactly learn. It 
was but little prized, however, by its possessor, and had been 
thrust aside and neglected until it has suffered considerable 
injury, though not in any important part. I have never 
heard how a painting of so much value came into such a 
situation. Dr. Dwight was naturally desirous to obtain it 
for the college and through the intervention of Dr. Water- 
house of Cambridge succeeded in his object.” In this con- 
nection, the loan exhibition of Smybert’s works at the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1911 will be recalled. 

Gilbert Stuart is commonly and properly regarded as the 
greatest portrait painter whom America has produced and 
not unworthy to rank with the great Englishmen of the 
generation before him, with Reynolds and Gainsborough, or 
with his contemporaries such as Lawrence. He was a good 
friend of Dunlap, and as youths they had worked together 
in West’s atelier in London. Here are a few extracts from 
Dunlap’s long sketch of him: 

“The name of Stuart will long be dear to those who had 
the pleasure of his intimacy. His colloquial powers were of 
the first order and made him the delight of all who were 
thrown in his way; whether exercised to draw forth character 
and expression from his sitters, or in the quiet of a tete-a-tete, 
or to ‘set the table in a roar’ while the wine circulated as was 
but too much the custom of the time and the man. Still 
dearer is the name of Stuart to every American artist, many 
of whom remember with gratitude the lessons derived from 
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his conversation and practice, and all feel the influence of 
that instruction which is derived from studying his works. 
Although our greatest portrait painter is but recently 
deceased, already the place of his nativity is disputed.” 
Dunlap gives as the sole evidence of the date of Stuart’s birth, 
the legend on his self-painted portrait, “G. Stuart Pictor, se 
ipso pinxit A. D. 1778 extatis sua 24” [sic], and adds that his 
real name was Gilbert Charles as proved by one of his letters. 

“With Stuart it was either high tide or low tide. In Lon- 
don he would sometimes lay a bed for weeks, waiting for the 
tide to lead him on to fortune. While Copley and West had 
the industry of ants before they attained the treasure of bees. 
There was a caprice in Mr. Stuart’s character as provoking 
to his best friends and nearest connexions as it was unac- 
countable to the public.” “In this year 1794, Stuart painted 
his first portrait of Washington. Not satisfied with the 
expression, he destroyed it, and the president consented to sit 
again. In the second portrait he was eminently successful. 
He painted it on a three-quarter canvas but only finished the 


head. When last I saw this, the only faithful portrait of 
the father of our country, it hung without frame on the door 
of the artist’s painting-room at his house on Fort-Hill, 
Boston. This beautiful image of the mind, as well as 
features of Washington, was offered to the State of Massa- 
chusetts by the artist for one thousand dollars, which they 
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refused to give.” “It was left neglected in the painter’s 
work-shop, until the Boston Atheneum purchased it of his 
widow.” This was the original from which Stuart made 
many copies, doing so at last “mechanically and with little 
interest.” 

Dunlap devotes a paragraph to another Stuart portrait of 
Washington. “During his residence at Philadelphia Mr. 
Stuart painted the full length of the president for Lord 
Lansdown. It has been said that his lordship was indebted 
to the persuasions of Mrs. Bingham of Philadelphia for this 
favour. This picture is in England and is the original of 
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that vile engraving from the atelier of Heath which is 
unfortunately spread throughout our country, a libel upon 
Stuart and Washington.” 

“Mr. Stuart died in 1828.” “If we judge by the portrait 
of the Hon. John Quincy Adams, the last head he painted, 
his powers of mind were undiminished to the last and his eye 
free from the dimness of age. This picture was begun as a 
full-length, but death arrested the hand of the artist after he 
had completed the likeness of the face, and proved that at the 
age of seventy-four, he painted better than in the meridian 
of life.” Dunlap adds that the “person and accessories” of 
this portrait were finished by Sully. 

In his biography of Trumbull, perhaps Dunlap does less 
than justice, for he undoubtedly felt a prejudice. This was 
due to Trumbull’s desertion of the American cause in 1777 
by reason of an error of three months in the date of his 
commission as Deputy Adjutant General; to Trumbull’s 
ingratitude to West, his master, sponsor, and friend, yet of 
whom he said in Dunlap’s presence and before Chantrey’s 
bust of West, “How like itis. It has precisely his Jesuitical 
expression”; due also to his intrigues in later life to get 
orders from Congress, trading upon an earlier reputation. 
Yet in a critical list of the paintings in Yale’s possession 
Dunlap is lavish of praise where deserved. Thus of the 
“Battle of Bunker Hill” he writes, “this is a jewel.” Of the 
heads in “The Surrender of Lord Cornwallis,’ “they are 
exquisitely beautiful miniatures”; of “General Washing- 
ton,” a full-length painted in 1792, “this is in many respects 
a fine picture and painted in the artist’s best days.” 

Besides painters, Dunlap chronicled engravers and 
sculptors; he noted the architecture of his day and its 
creators; he catalogued the early collections of pictures; 
he included men like Fulton, who, though indifferent as 
painters, were great in other lines. ' In short, his more than 
nine hundred pages, of anecdote, of biography, of criticism, 
give us, with an easy and engaging air of familiarity, the 
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history of the Fine Arts in America as no one else could have 
done it, as no one but Tuckerman has tried to do it. This 
is the ‘““New York Mirror’s” notice of the “Arts of Design”’: 

“Mr. Dunlap’s present work, like his ‘History of the 
American Theatre,’ is a repository of precious materials 
on the subject of which it treats. His information is exten- 
sive and minute and partakes largely of originality. None 
but one practically well skilled in the arts and of long and 
patient inquiry, could have been enabled to embody so large 
an amount of pertinent facts and appropriate reflections on 
the topicks which his volumes embrace; and the future his- 
torian of the progress of the fine arts in this country will 
always be indebted to this patient observer and faithful 
narrator for a knowledge of innumerable circumstances 
which he will in vain look for in other pages.” 

This was written in 1835. Less than four years later 
Dunlap died. His was a life of prodigious industry, of 
much vicissitude, but in spite of illness and loss of fortune, 
a life of happiness and cheerfulness. And to-day he is the 
object of lively interest to the student of the American 
theatre and of American belles lettres. That he should be 
also highly regarded as the historian of American art is 
inevitable. We study the silver and the furniture of our 
forefathers and their makers with eager interest; we gather 
the portraits and paintings of our early artists with 
enthusiasm. But we neglect the source of information about 
them nearest at hand and fullest of detail. Has not the time 
come for an annotated and illustrated edition of this import- 
ant work, to be a compendium of our progress in the arts 
and to introduce again William Dunlap, painter, playwright, 
and critic to his countrymen whom he loved and served so 
well, but who have well-nigh forgotten him? 
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By Wirrer ByNNER 


Young Eden 


We sought an orchard setting, 
My country love and I, 
For losing and forgetting 
Old conscience and its fretting, 
Just sitting there and letting 
Trouble trundle by— 
Like a dragon 
Loaded on a wagon 
Drawn against the sky. 
Fol de rol de raly O! 
Trouble in the sky! 


I pointed out a dangling claw; 
She knew it was not what I saw, 
But she let me say my say— 
For the day, red-ripe, was a pretty day 
And she thought my way was a city way. 
And I approved her thinking—while each vubindesed curl 
Glinted in the sunlight, hinted of its yellow— 
That I who talked to such a girl 
Was something of a fellow. 
Fol de rol de raly O! 
Was she really thinking so? 


There’s the tree, I gaily told her,— 
Apples, apples, at our feet, 
We shall gather, we shall eat! 
Come, before we’re one day older, 
Now’s the time for apple hunger! 
Not if we were one day younger, 
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Younger, older, shyer, bolder, 
Would an apple taste so sweet! 
Fol de rol de raly O! 
Apples at our feet! 


Bewildered, she was with me on the run 
Toward the tree that held its treasure to the sun: 
This, of all the trees of treasure, was the one 
Condemning leisure 
And inviting lovely pleasure— 

She was with me, she was by me on the run, 
With a cheek that turned its treasure to the sun. 
Fol de rol de raly O! 

Raly O, we gaily go, 
Fol— 


Why should she stop and never speak? 
Why should the color in her cheek 
Change, not glowing gay but meek? 


Deeper, redder than I knew 
She was mistress of, a hue, 
Though demurely, 
Richly, surely 
Rising in her cheek! 
Fol de rol de raly O! 
The change in her cheek! 


There before us on the ground, 
Eyes upon us, not a sound, 

Sat a neighbor’s truant child of seven years; 
Her lap was full of sunny gold, 

But her eyes in the sun, her eyes were old, 
Were sober, seeming laden 

—And such a little maiden— 

Unawares but laden 
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With some dead woman’s tears. 
Fol de rol de raly O! 
A child of seven years! 


Some woman who had watched and wept 
But had not any speech 
Watched and wept now within that little breast, 
Caught and caressed 
Those little hands and would have kept 
Beyond their reach 
The anguish in that orchard, 
The apple-bough unblessed, 
The tasting that had tortured 
The heart within the breast. 
And we beheld, and see it even now, 
A bent and withered apple-bough, 
Of beauty dispossessed, 
Which bore its poison long ago. 
Oh, why we pluck it still we may not know, 
But only that it leaves no rest 
To the heart within the breast. 
Fol de rol de raly O! 
This heart within the breast! 


Abashed and parting on our ways, 
And trying still to understand 
The woman whose command, 
Though powerful to stay our hand, 
Was pitiful and sad, 

We saw the child, forgetful of our gaze, 
Laughing like any child that plays, 
Lean and touch a toy she had 

Half hidden in her hand, 
We saw her pat and poise and raise— 
An apple in her hand! 
Fol de rol de raly O! 
The apple in her hand! 
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Surety 
We have each other’s deathless love, 
A love that flies on wings of light 
From star to star and sings above 
The night: 
We bid each other’s eyes reveal 
The Face whose images we are; 
We find each other’s hand upon the wheel 
Piloting every star. 


Shall we then watch with a less lonely breath 
Gradual, sudden, everlasting death? 


Oh, lest a separating wind assail 

The jocund stars and all their ways be dearth, 
And love, undone of its immense avail, 

Go homeless even on earth, 
Let us be constant, though we travel far, 


With every mortal token of our trust, 
And not forget, piloting any star, 
How dear a thing is dust! 








THE RECOVERY OF LOST GREEK 
LITERATURE 


By H. ve Forest SmitH 


HE Greeks who might have written a real history of 

Greek Literature hardly made a beginning; the his- 
torian of to-day has only such meagre materials as time and 
chance have handed down to us. How scanty these are, 
especially for the great creative centuries from 700 to 200 
B.C., one hesitates to say. In all probability, taking the 
whole course of that ancient literature into account, not 
more than one out of every twenty-five of the works produced 
has found its way down through the centuries to us. An 
enumeration of the names of lost authors and works would 
serve to give only a faint idea of the sense of loss and regret 
which every Greek scholar feels when he stops to think 
of the voids which were once so full. Naturally, then, 
we are curious to know the story of the handing on of the 
great heritage of ideas and beauty in which we feel ourselves 
at once so blessed and so defrauded. What fortunes made 
the loss so great and the salvage so small? This is a ques- 
tion to be answered in the story of the transmission of Greek 
letters, in the History of the Traditio, when that history 
shall be written. The importance and complications of its 
subject matter have been made clear to readers of the Ya1E 
Review by the keen insight of Professor Gilbert Murray. 
The history will cover the Tevtgeschichte of the works we 
have from the date of their production to the day when they 
were consigned to the security of the printed page. It will 
deal with the parts played in the transmission by many ele- 
ments—by subtle variations of taste, like the rise of sophistic 
Atticism, by political changes that rob an Athens or an 
Alexandria of cultural supremacy, by the ambitions of 
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princes and rulers, by the choice of a schoolmaster in Rome 
or in Byzantium, by the curiosity and longing of scholar 
and antiquary, by the making of epitomes and of volumes 
of excerpts, by the love which carries a chosen work to a 
colonist’s home or even to the grave. It will take up the 
work of the scribe for pay and of the monk for pleasure or 
for discipline, the destruction and dispersion of libraries, the 
burning of books by religious zealots, the hiding of manu- 
scripts by wary owners, the stuffing of mummified beasts, 
the disposal of a city’s rubbish,—in short, all the uses and 
abuses of written documents by the eccentricities of chance 
and by the will of men. 

In the early centuries much is still obscure, like the ques- 
tion of the making and marketing of collections of authors’ 
works, and just how, and in what quantities, they reached 
the hands of the Alexandrian scholars to be critically sifted 
and edited. We have no sure knowledge about the basis of 
their so-called “Canon,” or list of model writers, and what 
it means for the traditio. In the centuries that followed can 
be dimly traced the waning of the inherited literature as it 
passed through the hands of the Byzantines. To their 
scribes, schoolmasters, and scholars, who helped save what 
we have, we learn to be duly thankful. How the Italian 
Renaissance was indebted to them is matter of common 
knowledge. Indeed, the part played by these Byzantines 
was so great, they were so preéminently the transmitters of 
our Greek authors, that, up to a comparatively recent date, 
the traditio has been exclusively Byzantine. It is only in the 
last generation or two that works of Greek literature have 
been transmitted to us in any other way and a new chapter 
in the History of the Traditio revealed. These works have 
come and are still coming direct from antiquity by way of 
Egypt. ‘Aet AuBin dépe te kawvov. The unexpected recov- 
eries upon papyrus, from the very home of the papyrus 
industry, are, then, the gifts of a new traditio which may 
with justice be named Egyptian. It is the purpose of this 

52 
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essay to summarize the story of the finding of these papyri 
and to present a brief account of the most important pieces 
of lost Greek literature that have come to us through this 
channel. 

The Byzantine traditio delivered the bulk of its treasures 
te the men of the Renaissance. Yet scholars have always 
hoped that there was still more to come. They have looked 
forward to the discovery of lost works on parchment, paper, 
or papyrus in monastic libraries like those at Athos, Con- 
stantinople, Jerusalem, and Patmos, and in other as yet 
inaccessible collections. They were encouraged by reports, 
never yet confirmed, of the existence at a late date of the 
works of desired authors. Byzantine quotations from 
Greek authors, often, no doubt, at second hand, favored an 
exaggerated estimate of their literary treasures. Hope was 
further excited from time to time by finds of precious 
manuscripts of known authors, like the famous Plato from 
Patmos and Tischendorf’s Bible codex from Mt. Sinai, and 
by the reappearance of vanished works, like the Anthology 
of Cephalus discovered in Heidelberg in 1606, the Hymn 
to Demeter found in Moscow in 1777, and the new fables 
of Babrius which Minas fell upon at Mt. Athos in 1848. 
When Niebuhr discovered the “Institutes” of Gaius on a 
palimpsest at Verona in 1816, the possibility of the recovery 
of Greek works in the same way was suggested. So far, 
however, palimpsests have not yielded any considerable piece 
of lost Greek. After years of disappointment in the search- 
ing of these libraries, expectancy has been revived within the 
last decade, especially by Heiberg’s finding of the notable 
“Method” and other tracts of Archimedes in the Cloister 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople in 1906, and by 
the more recent discovery by Nikos Vees of more than a 
thousand hidden manuscripts, one of which was written as 
early as the year 862, in the Meteora Cloisters in Thessaly. 

The excavation of some eighteen hundred rolls of charred 
papyrus at Herculaneum in 1752, revealed, in the main, 
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works of a minor Epicurean philosopher. Inscriptions on 
stone have saved for us little beside the part of a chronicle 
on the “Marmor Parium,” a legendary account of the 
founding of a city in the “Ktisis Magnesias,” some hymns, 
and the Gospel of Epicurus which Diogenes of GEnoanda 
had inscribed on the wall of his town gymnasium. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, the opinion was 
generally held that there was very little probability that any 
further recoveries of lost Greek works would be made from 
any of these sources. The traditio seemed to be at an end. 
There was, however, another source which up to that time 
had yielded no token of what was to come—Egypt, the 
land “of plagues, pyramids, and papyri.” From the day 
when the first Egyptian papyrus, the “Charta Borgiana” 
at Naples, reached Europe in 1778 up to nearly 1850, the 
fragments which were found were of a documentary nature, 
Urkunden, which served as the nuclei of collections in several 
Kuropean cities. With the exception of the Bankes Homer 
papyrus, no literary fragment was brought out of Egypt 
until 1847. Then came the first fruits of the yet unended 
harvest. 

In the spring of that year, two Englishmen, Harris and 
Arden, on independent visits to the valley of the Nile, 
bought pieces of papyrus manuscript. The next year Har- 
ris published his fragments, attributing them to the famous 
Attic orator, Hypereides, who in 324 B. C. helped prosecute 
Demosthenes on the charge of bribery. In 1853, Arden 
published his papyrus, and at once it was apparent that the 
Harris and the Arden papyri were parts of the same manu- 
script, now assigned to the first century A. D., containing 
three more or less complete speeches—“Against Demos- 
thenes,” “For Lycophron,” and “For Euxenippus.” Still 
another fragment of Hypereides was recovered in 1856, 
containing the famous “Epitaphios,” or funeral oration for 
the soldiers who fell in the Lamian war. In 1888, Revillout 
brought to the Louvre a papyrus of another speech, 
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“Against Athenagoras,’ and in 1891, the British Museum 
published its papyrus of the speech “Against Philippides,” 
thus bringing the number of the orations of Hypereides, 
now known by larger or smaller fragments, up to six. Such 
was the resurrection of the “Sheridan of Antiquity,” the 
peer of Demosthenes and Aéschines. 

A portion of another work, a lost “‘partheneion,” or song 
of maidens sung in honor of Castor and Pollux, composed 
by Aleman, a lyric poet of the seventh century B. C., was 
recovered in 1855. But for twenty years or more no further 
fragments came from Egypt. It was not until 1877, almost 
a century after the finding of the “Charta Borgiana,” that 
the Fayum province, west of the Nile and southwest of 
Cairo, began to disclose its treasures. In that year, there 
was an enormous find on the site of Arsinoé, or Crocodilo- 
polis, of several thousand papyrus fragments, mostly docu- 
ments, now in the Rainer Collection in Vienna. 

In 1889-1890, however, Mr. Flinders Petrie discovered a 
number of mummy cases stuffed with waste papyrus at 
Gurob in the Fayum. These fragments dated from the 
third century B.C. and were mostly documents. But 
among them were two remarkable fragments of literature: 
one, of the “Phedo” of Plato, of extraordinary interest 
because it was written less than a century after Plato’s 
death and is thus earlier by about eleven hundred and fifty 
years than our earliest extant manuscript of it; the other 
containing one hundred and twenty-three verses from the 
last scene of the lost tragedy of “Antiope,” by Euripides. 
This may fairly be called the beginning of the revelation of 
the Egyptian traditio. We have now ceased to be aston- 
ished at what may come out of the preserving sands of 
Egypt. Papyri have been found in very large quanti- 
ties,—sometimes in rubbish heaps, as at Oxyrhynchus; 
sometimes in graves, like the manuscript of Timotheus; 
sometimes in mummy cases, as at Gurob and Hibeh; or in 
mummified crocodiles, as at Tebtunis; sometimes in pots, 
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like the many documents that were found early in the nine- 
teenth century on the site of the Serapeum at Memphis, 
and the large fragments of Menander which M. Lefébvre 
recently recovered. The literature which deals with their 
finding is large and often of absorbing interest. It is 
almost impossible to say how many papyri are now known. 
As to the already published fragments of Greek literature, 
it was estimated five years ago by a prominent paleographer 
that their number was about six hundred. Probably a third 
of these contained texts previously unknown. Since then 
the number has been greatly increased. The nine parts of 
the “Oxyrhynchus Papyri” have brought no fewer than 
twelve hundred and twenty-three fragments of all sorts, 
literary and non-literary. So rapidly have the collections 
grown in size and number in Egypt, Europe, and America, 
and so diverse is the character of their contents and of the 
works that deal with the various features of ancient life and 
thought thus revealed, that the bibliography would make a 
sizable volume. The vast mass of Urkunden with their 
incalculable historical value, the fragments of theological 
literature and of known works of Greek authors, important 
though they are, need not detain us. But even in the more 
restricted field of the new fragments of lost Greek works, 
so many have been the recoveries that it is no easy task to 
set forth in any adequate way just what the Egyptian 
traditio means to the classical scholar. 

The year 1891 has often been called the annus mirabilis 
of the Egyptian recoveries. That was the year of the publi- 
cation not only of the Petrie papyri already mentioned, but 
also of the manuscript of the “Constitution of Athens,” by 
Aristotle. This was a part of the so-called ‘“Politeiai,” 
which contained the constitutions of one hundred and fifty- 
eight states, and was quoted more often than any other of 
Aristotle’s treatises by the writer's of the early Christian era. 
All traces of it had been lost some time between the sixth and 
the ninth century. This papyrus came to London with a 
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number of other rolls from a certain place in Egypt which 
the Trustees of the British Museum have never been willing 
to specify. It consisted of four rolls of a total length of 
more than eighteen feet, with Aristotle’s work written on the 
back, or verso, of some farm accounts of 79 A.D., the 
eleventh year of the reign of the Emperor Vespasian. This 
“Constitution of Athens,” which is nearly complete, is 
shown to be the work of Aristotle by the fact that of fifty- 
eight quotations from his “Constitution of Athens” in the 
works of other writers, no less than fifty-five are found in 
this manuscript. Even so, there have not been wanting 
scholars of high repute who have opposed the attribution of 
this treatise to Aristotle, basing their arguments on con- 
siderations of style and diction, in which respects it does 
differ from the scientific works which have come down to us 
from the great master. The consensus of opinion, however, 
now seems to be that it is the veritable pamphlet which the 
editor of the fragments of the “Politeiai” in 1827 mourned 
in these words: Eheu amissum est in sempiternum pre- 
clarum opus. Strangely enough, two papyrus pages on 
which a schoolboy had copied some of this work came to the 
Berlin Museum in 1880. The curious may find the whole 
story in Sandys’s second edition of the papyrus. 

The same year—1891—saw the publication, also by the 
British Museum, of an Egyptian papyrus which contained 
about seven hundred verses of the lost works of an almost 
forgotten author, Herodas of Cos, of the third century 
B. C., who wrote in limping iambic metre a series of mimes. 
Ten small fragments of these were known; and five are in 
the newly found manuscript, additional fragments of which 
came to light in 1900. Scholars who had admired the efforts 
of Theocritus along the same line, and had mourned the loss 
of the works of Sophron, the inventor of the mime, could 
now read eight examples of this genre, for the most part 
in a fairly complete state. They are short dramatic scenes, 
written to be acted, perhaps, on some music-hall stage; they 
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portray character primarily, and with constant realism and 
much coarseness present to us several interesting scenes 
from daily life in Cos. Such Augenblicksbilder show us, 
for example, a bit of school life or a visit of two women to 
the temple of Ausculapius. Other titles are “The Match- 
maker,” “The Jealous Woman,” “The Gossips,” “The 
Cobbler,” “The Dream.” 

And there is the Alexandrian erotic fragment, found 
by Grenfell on the verso of a contract, dated 173 B. C. 
In reading the less than thirty legible verses of it, one is 
struck at once by a certain similarity of the situation to the 
second Idyll of Theocritus, the lament of the forlorn 
Simetha; for it is the pathetic plaint of some deserted girl, 
“of some Ariadne for her Theseus.” But, if the metrical 
analysis of it be correctly made, it is a sort of Alexandrian 
aria, a lyric monologue, which stands midway in the line of 
development from the songs of Euripides to the cantica of 
Plautus. Further examples of compositions akin to the 
mime have turned up more recently. In 1903, a fragment, 
apparently of a dialogue, in which the chief speaker is a 
lover in his cups, appeared, not upon a papyrus, but on an 
ostrakon, or potsherd. ‘Thousands of these bits of earthen- 
ware have been found in Egypt and Nubia with writing 
upon them, mostly of a documentary nature, but sometimes, 
as in this case, with an inscription of a different character. 
The “Oxyrhynchus Papyri’” of the same year contained 
two fragments of a similar sort from the second century 
A.D. One, the plot of which seems to have some analogy 
tc the Greek romance and at the same time suggests a 
parody on the “Iphigenia in Tauris,” of Euripides, deals 
with the adventure of a girl, Charition, among barbarians 
somewhere on the coast of the Indian Ocean. The other, 
which begins with a scene that recalls the fifth mime of 
Herodas, is a somewhat obscure play dealing with motives 
of love, jealousy, and revenge. There is also a small frag- 
ment of a lament for a lover among the Rylands papyri. 


9? 
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Apart from the works of the realistic Herodas, the most of 
these fragments have only slight claims to the name of 
literature, and some of them have been well dubbed ‘“Tin- 
geltangelpoesie.” At the most, they give some notion of 
what was undoubtedly popular on the stages of Egyptian 
towns. 

Of the finds of the half dozen years that followed 1891, 
only one demands passing mention: a long compilation on 
medicine containing large extracts from the “ITatrika,” 
one of the works of Menon, a pupil of Aristotle, which was 
published in 1893. In the winter of 1896-1897 occurred 
one of the most important of the more recent recoveries. A 
papyrus of the first century B.C., found by natives in 
Egypt, reached the British Museum in two hundred frag- 
ments. When finally pieced together and identified by the 
occurrence in it of known quotations, it was found to con- 
tain more than a thousand lines of the odes, lost since the 
fourth or fifth century A. D., of Bacchylides, a lyric poet 
of the fifth century B.C., the contemporary and rival of 
Pindar, and nephew of Simonides. It contained portions 
of nineteen poems, of which six are complete or nearly so. 
Thirteen of these poems are epinician, or triumphal, odes, 
a kind of composition familiar from Pindar’s works, while 
the six others are valuable examples of the “dithyramb,” a 
species of lyric containing much mythical narrative, of which 
there were hitherto no complete specimens extant. The 
great amount that has been written on Bacchylides since the 
publication of these fragments in 1897 shows their import- 
ance for the history of Greek poetry. They gave added 
impetus to the study of Greek metres, interest in which had 
been aroused anew by the publication, some time before, of 
certain fragments of Aristoxenus, who wrote on music in 
the fourth century B.C., and has since led to important 
changes in our view of the metrical structure of Greek verse. 
Soon afterward, there was published a Geneva fragment 
out of a papyrus book containing part of a scene of the 
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“Georgos,” or “Farmer,” of Menander. Though not the 
first fragment of the work of the master of the New Comedy 
to be found in modern times, it was so far the most impor- 
tant. Other and more considerable fragments were to follow 
within the next decade. 

It was now the fortune of two Englishmen, Grenfell and 
Hunt, while working for the Egypt Exploration Fund, to 
unearth a mass of papyri unrivalled in quantity and quality. 
Late in 1896 they began excavations in the so-called ‘“rub- 
bish heaps” of Behneseh, on the site of the Ptolemaic city 
of Oxyrhynchus, on the edge of the desert, one hundred and 
twenty miles south of Cairo. They struck evidently upon 
the dumping ground of a municipal office; for they found 
papyri by the thousands, sometimes in the very baskets in 
which they had been thrown out. In some cases, they were 
so near the surface that the thrust of a boot-heel was enough 
to disclose them. After discarding as worthless thousands 
upon thousands, they still had twenty-three hundred pieces, 
of which some three hundred were of classical or theological 
literature and the rest documents of the first seven centuries 
of our era. The work of publishing the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri has been in progress since 1898, and so far nine 
volumes have appeared. This and one other series, the 
“Berliner Klassikertexte,’ whose publication began in 1904, 
contain a large proportion of the new classical fragments. 
The earlier volumes, startling as their revelations were, were 
but an earnest of what was to follow. They contained frag- 
ments ascribed to Sappho and Aleman, bits of Pindar, some 
verses from the “Kolax” and “Perikeiromene” of Menan- 
der, fragments of a life of Alcibiades, of the “Kestoi,” a 
sort of literary encyclopedia by Julius Africanus, and parts 
of some lines from the lost “Archelaus” of Euripides, 
among many others of less striking interest. The frag- 
ments published during the first five years of the editorial 
activity of Grenfell and Hunt, 1898-1903, gave grounds at 
least, for the hope that more lyric and dramatic poetry might 
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be found. The Menander fragments were especially tan- 
talizing. Meanwhile the industrious editors had dug up the 
Tebtunis and Hibeh papyri. 

In 1903 came another surprising discovery. During 
excavations at Abusir, outside Memphis, there was found at 
the head of the mummiform coffin of a Greek soldier, 
among other objects buried with the dead by way of equip- 
ment for the hereafter, a small papyrus manuscript. It 
contained a considerable portion of a celebrated lost work, 
the “Perse” of Timotheus, a lyric poet who died in 357 
B.C. The intrinsic interest of the story it tells is not great; 
but it tells it in true dithyrambic style. It deals in strange, 
contorted, and often obscure diction with the battle of 
Salamis, without adding anything that was not already 
known from the accounts of A%schylus and Herodotus. 
It is, however, of much importance; for it is not only the 
sole considerable fragment of the work of the last prominent 
Greek lyric poet and an example of a special form, the 
nomos, but it is also the oldest Greek book in existence, writ- 
ten, as it was, when Alexander the Great was alive. The 
musical notation is missing, much to our regret; for 
Timotheus was celebrated as a Futurist in music. 

Even more wonderful in the disclosure of the Egyptian 
traditio than 1891 was 1906, when Grenfell and Hunt had 
the great good luck to find the remnants of three classical 
libraries at Oxyrhynchus. The discovery, however, which 
eclipsed all others of the year, was that made by M. Lefébvre 
in excavations carried on beneath a ruined house near Assiut, 
where he found a jar containing Coptic and Greek manu- 
scripts, among which were leaves of a papyrus book of the 
fourth century with some twelve hundred lines from the 
works of Menander. Now, the loss of Menander’s comedies, 
universally admired and often cited by the ancients, has 
caused more lament and longing, perhaps, than any other 
loss in the realm of Greek letters. Tischendorf found some 
tiny parchment fragments in 1844 on Mt. Sinai. Then the 
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Geneva and Oxyrhynchus fragments already mentioned and 
a small piece in the Petrie papyri excited hopes not yet 
gratified; for even the great discovery of M. Lefébvre has 
not supplied what is wanted, a complete play,—the leaves 
of the Cairo manuscript being unfortunately not continuous. 
Small fragments continue to come to light, like the Antinu- 
polis fragment from the “Perikeiromene” found in 1908, 
and a bit from the same play at Heidelberg published in 
1911. As matters now stand, considerable parts of the fol- 
lowing plays are known: “The Hero,” “The Arbitration,” 
“The Shorn Girl,” “The Husbandman,” “The Samian 
Woman,” and “The Flatterer,’ not to mention several 
minor fragments from other comedies. So it is now possi- 
ble to reconstruct several of Menander’s plots and get some 
adequate idea of his style and handling of action and 
character. Many other small fragments of unidentifiable 
plays and of uncertain authorship,—for example, those in 
the “Hibeh Papyri I,” and the “Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
VI,”—have contributed their mite to the growing knowl- 
edge of the New Attic comedy and its relation to Roman 
comedy. 

For the past five years there has been an almost bewilder- 
ing output of new fragments, only the most important of 
which may be mentioned. The fifth part of the “Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri’” (1908) brought two extensive fragments, 
one containing substantial portions of Pindar’s pzans, the 
other the new “Hellenica,” an historical fragment. The 
Pindaric poems which descended through the Byzantine 
traditio were all triumphal odes. All the fragments which 
have been found at Oxyrhynchus are of another sort of com- 
position. A specimen of a partheneion had been found 
earlier, and now came a part of the lost book of pzans, 
which restores to us, in a second-century manuscript, some 
two hundred and seventy verses from nine different poems, 
and enables us for the first time to form an estimate of 
Pindar’s workmanship in the pean. The Egyptian tra- 
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ditio has thus increased the knowledge of Greek lyric 
poetry in no small degree. Besides the pans and the par- 
theneion of Pindar, the nomos of Timotheus, and the odes of 
Bacchylides, it has brought fragments of too great a number 
to enumerate. Among the most valuable are a long pas- 
sage from Aleman, parts of two poems by Alceus, of two 
odes by Corinna, of six odes by Sappho, some of great 
beauty and interest, something of Archilochus, citations in 
the new “Constitution of Athens” from Solon, and some 
sayings of Simonides. Passing mention may also be made 
of a fragment of a list of Olympic victors, which fixes the 
date of some of the odes of Bacchylides and Pindar. 

In 1910, the “Oxyrhynchus Papyri” included a consider- 
able amount of the work of Callimachus, thus realizing the 
expectation that something of the many lost works of this 
celebrated Alexandrian poet might be among the Egyptian 
recoveries. Up to this time there had appeared a small 
fragment of his hymns and four small bits from a wooden 
tablet of the fourth century in the Rainer collection at 
Vienna, and of the “Hecale,” his latest work which was 
to be a model epic, neither too long nor too short. Now 
‘ame substantial portions of two works, the “Aitia” or 
“Causes,” his collection of sentimental romances in verse, 
and of the “Iambi.” Two of the seven leaves of the fourth- 
century papyrus book are nearly intact, and contain the 
well-known love story of Acontius and Cydippe, used by 
later erotic writers. The fragments of the “Iambi’ deal 
with the story of the cup of Bathycles, and with a dispute 
between the laurel and olive trees which seems to be a 
rhetorical dilution in verse of some fable. Combined with 
the two new fragments of other poems, identified in Berlin 
last year, they form an interesting addition to the extant 
works of the dean of Alexandrian poets. 

Some fragments of a poet whose name had almost 
perished formed the most important contribution of the 
eighth part of the “Oxyrhynchus Papyri,” the fragments on 
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a second-century papyrus of the “Meliambi’” of Cercidas, 
a poet and philosopher of the Cynie school, who lived in 
Megalopolis in the fourth century B.C. They are moraliz- 
ing lyrics of a peculiar sort, which do not, however, take 
high rank as poetry. 

In general, Egypt has supplied prose literature far less 
abundantly than poetry. Aside from the prose fragments 
already mentioned, there are a few other pieces, many of 
them of second-rate importance. Fragments of oratory, 
philosophy, history, ethics, esthetics, pieces of rhetorical 
works and exercises, or of treatises on music, medicine, and 
science often appear. Prose fiction was, of course, popular 
in Egypt, and fragments of more than half a dozen 
unknown romances have come to light. 

Of the older dramatic literature of the Greeks, fragments 
have been found from time to time. It is regrettable that 
no more of the Old Attic comedy has become known. <A 
little of Expicharmus, a small fragment ascribed to Aristoph- 
anes and a piece of a commentary on one of his lost plays, 
and the argument of the “Dionysalexandros” of Cratinus 
do not add much to the knowledge of this branch of litera- 
ture. Of the earlier tragedy but little has been found, such 
as a few lines from the “Phoenisse” of Phrynicus and the 
“Cares” of Aschylus. The largest and most important 
fragment of the work of Sophocles came in the ninth volume 
of the “Oxyrhynchus Papyri,” 1912. ‘This was a consider- 
able portion of the “Ichneute” or “Trackers,” a satyric 
drama, a genre hitherto known only through the single 
specimen that has been preserved, the “Cyclops” of Eurip- 
ides. Only one papyrus fragment of an unidentifiable 
satyric drama had been previously found. So this fraction 
of the “Ichneute” was doubly interesting. It deals with 
the story of the infant god Hermes, his stealing of Apollo’s 
cattle and invention of the lyre. It takes its name from the 
chorus of satyrs who tracked the stolen kine as hunting dogs 
scent out their prey. The scene of the action is Mt. Cyllene 
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in Arcadia, represented by the nymph Cyllene among the 
characters of the play. Encouraged by the offer of reward 
by Apollo, Silenus and the satyrs track the herd to a cave 
whence come strange sounds. A knock at the entrance 
brings out the nymph, who tells of the amazing feats of the 
child of Zeus and Maia to whom she is acting as nurse. He 
has grown wonderfully and has invented the lyre out of a 
tortoise shell and cowhide. It is the sound of this that they 
have heard. The satyrs charge the new-born god with the 
theft of the cattle and finally call Apollo, who then appears. 
There the papyrus breaks off and we must supply the rest 
from the Homeric Hymn. Doubtless Hermes appeared to 
give the lyre to Apollo in requital for his theft of the cattle. 

This second-century papyrus, with its remnants of more 
than four hundred lines, thus furnishes not only a consider- 
able portion of a specimen of a little known species of drama 
but also a new sample of the work of Sophocles. Of his 
tragedies, only one fragment had been hitherto recovered, a 
leaf in Berlin belonging to his lost “Achaion Sullogos,” 
or “Concourse of the Acheans.” Along with the “Ichneu- 
te,” came a fragment of a messenger’s speech from another 
tragedy, probably the “Eurypalus.” The same volume of 
“Oxyrhynchus Papyri” contained portions of a dialogue 
on the life of Euripides by Satyrus, a philosopher-historian 
of the second century B. C., which are of considerable signifi- 
cance both as a contribution to our knowledge of the 
author, and for the new information on Euripides and for 
some quotations from lost plays. The papyri have been 
none too generous with fragments of the lost works of 
Euripides, some of which have been already noted in 
passing. The most important are the last scene of the 
“Antiope,” the “Archelaus” and “Hypsipyle” fragments, 
a bit of the “Melanippe Desmotis,” and minor fragments 
ascribed, in some cases tentatively, to various lost plays. 
In the case of only one of these, the “Hypsipyle,” are there 
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enough fragments to tell much of the plot and structure of 
the drama. 

The recoveries, thus briefly described, contribute in vary- 
ing degrees new knowledge in many of the departments of 
Greek literature,—lyric poetry, tragedy, comedy, satyric 
drama, history, oratory, philosophy, the mime, and various 
forms of Alexandrian poetry. Thanks to the Egyptian 
traditio, writers like Hypereides, Herodas, Timotheus, Bac- 
chylides, and Menander are now something more to us than 
mere names, and the extant works of Alcman, Alczus, 
Corinna, Sappho, Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristotle, 
Callimachus, and other lesser authors have been augmented. 
And in addition there is the great mass of other fragments, 
long and short. To the lover of Greek letters some of these, 
slight and broken as they are, seem like priceless treasure. 
Even the fragments of inferior works may prove to be of 
great value. A bit of Cercidas introduces to us a new genre 
of poetry, and Bacchylides, as Jebb so truly said, “enlarges 
our conception of Greek lyric poetry in the fifth century 
B.C. just because he is a minor poet.” Almost all the 
great names of Greek literature are represented in the inven- 
tory of the fragments, a fact which proves that their works 
were once current in Egypt and incites the hope that more 
of them are still sleeping under her sands. 

These pieces of newly recovered literature, taken along 
with the fragments found in the same way of Greek works 
already known, of theological writings new and old, and 
the innumerable documents which have made the social 
world of Ptolemaic Egypt live before our eyes, confirm the 
statement once made by Flinders Petrie that “no such 
opening of new fields to the mind has come to pass since the 
days when Renaissance scholars burst into the world of lost 
classical authors.” To the Hellenist there seems something 
almost providential in this revelation in these days. The 
prophecy of Mommsen that the place in the study of history 
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and archeology held in the last century by Greek inscrip- 
tions will be taken in this century by papyri, is verified. 
They have brought into existence a new and vigorous 
science, papyrology, and many an honored name is on its 
rolls. The paleographer is now supplied with a series of 
dated evidences extending from the fourth century B. C. to 
the eighth century of our era. The enlargement of the 
lexical knowledge of the Greek language has also been 
considerable. For example, more than one“hundred new 
words were found in the Bacchylides manuscript. There is, 
for this reason, pressing need of a new Greek dictionary. 
Has the sand of Egypt more yet in store for us?’ We can 
only hope that this traditio is not yet at an end. With a 
considerable knowledge of what they read in Egypt and 
how late they read it, gleaned from the experience of the 
last thirty years, hope has become a habit. Only in the last 
twenty years has there been much thought of the possibility 
of the recovery of much classical literature, and several times 
during that period it has seemed to some that the field was 


nearly exhausted. No less a man than Grenfell said nearly 
ten years ago that the end of the period of the discovery of 
papyri could not long be delayed. It has not yet come. 
Campaigns of excavation may cease, but who shall say when 
there is no longer a chance for accidental and scattered 
finds? Torys téxns yap adaves of mpoByocrat. 
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Letters of Charles Eliot Norton. With Biographical Comment by his 
Daughter, Sara Norton, and M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Houghton 
Miffin Company. Boston. 1918. 2 volumes. $5.00 net. 











This is a very delightful book, one to read and re-read, and valuable 
not only from its very distinct personal interest but as an historical 
document throwing light on the manner of life of a small and sadly 







dwindling band of intellectual workers. Before the millionaires had 
emerged from their proper obscurity, it was the writers who gave America 
what reputation she had, and the study of their lives is worthy of 
‘ attention. 





In these two volumes we have the life, in fact the autobiography, of 
an interesting man, told unconsciously—the Wahrheit without the 
Dichtung,—in a long series of letters which are most tactfully and 
discreetly chosen and arranged, with never a page too much. We find 
: set before us the various incidents of a life devoted to the cultivation of 
letters and art and bringing these to the service of mankind. We see a 

student who busied himself in behalf of the public and had more influence 
than many men of noisier fame, who though almost a recluse yet directed 

j and aided many important movements with untiring energy. 

: In the letters we discern the gradual formation of his opinions which 
might have been those of any educated, well-meaning New Englander 
until the problem of slavery, becoming steadily more pressing, forced 
him to take sides in public questions. Throughout his life, he was a 
thinker and a tireless worker. Some think and write; others think and 
act, and Norton was one of these. He was never content unless he was 
applying the fruit of his thought and learning to some practical use. In 
his correspondence are given his views on men and affairs, and it is 
interesting to observe their drift and to see how he always puts them 
to some definite use. He began with a revolt against any toleration of 
slavery, and to the end of his long life was earnest in his warnings 
against all forms of injustice. He judged political movements not from 
the point of view of a party—which is an admirable method of suppress- 
ing thought,—but with an eye turned solely on their justice and wisdom. 
Of course, this is an unpopular position. The crowd is hungry for 
praise and detests any prognostications of failure. Cassandra was never 
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a belle, and there were doubtless those who were speedily consoled for 
her untimely end; yet the thinkers act on the world indirectly through 
their influence on leaders intelligent enough to take advice. Thus Nor- 
ton’s control of the “North American Review” was of positive service 
to the community during the Civil War. Throughout his life, he never 
forgot the duties of citizenship, and he was their most earnest preacher. 
Indeed, his teaching at Cambridge was part of this task. He taught the 
fine arts as a part of life. 

When Norton took the professorship of the fine arts at the age of 
forty-eight, he was free to perform its duties as might best please him. 
There were no traditions to govern him, because the subject had never 
been treated in the college curriculum; the existence of the fine arts 
could be gathered only from outside sources. Music, to be sure, had 
found a footing alongside severer subjects, but what are technically 
called the fine arts were an absolute novelty. Norton was prepared for 
the place by much travel and study. His tastes were undoubtedly nar- 
row; a man who accepted Ruskin without a question was marked out 
for a one-sided teacher. But, at times, the narrow edge finds easier 
entrance, and just as Ruskin’s eloquent preaching of a few texts aroused 
a considerable study and understanding of artistic matters among many 
people, so the teachings of Norton did more than announce the existence 
of an unsuspected beauty in the world; they prepared the students to 
see, at last, with their own eyes after first seeing through the eyes of 
Ruskin. The main thing was to carry to the students the conviction 
of the existence of esthetic delights, to tell them of a side of civiliza- 
tion that was new to them. For this purpose, the eloquence of Ruskin 
was of great service. His extravagances, his capriciousness could be 
trusted to fade away of themselves; and if not taken too literally, they 
could do but little harm. It was in many ways a good influence that was 
felt even if the lessons could not be too literally followed. These have 
had perhaps quite as much effect upon literature as upon art; no artist 
has been produced by them but many writers on art. It is not to be 
expected that a race of painters will flash into being through Ruskin’s 
eloquence, but this is a tremendous agent in making interesting what 
otherwise would never have been noticed. 

Then, too, Norton mingled with his teachings—however narrow and 
incomplete—many lessons in the even more difficult art of living. His 
views upon the civic virtues were always very distinct, and they found 
expression in his teaching of the young as they did whenever he spoke 
to the general public. He continually appealed to the intelligence of 
his hearers, he reminded them that it was their duty to think and not 
merely to follow their leaders blindly. To the leaders such advice as 
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his seems almost treasonable, they want the public to approve of all 
their actions; and the public, too, it must be said, yearns for any 
government that shall not require any attention on their part. A man 
who tells us that it is our duty never to relax our attention and as often 
as necessary to interfere, is unpopular with both sides, with our governors 
and with the public. 

While to so-called practical persons, Norton might have seemed a 
delicate dilettante, there were few despisers of the fine arts who busied 
themselves more earnestly in practical questions of government, or who 
gave more of their time and attention to the mending of political evils 
than did this recluse. Instead of blindly following the popular move- 
ments, he questioned their wisdom, examined their origin, and taught men 
to think about them. In a country where public opinion is in a large 
measure created and controlled by irresponsible newspapers, it is of 
the utmost importance that the critical minority should have a hearing; 
and Norton not only made himself heard but brought together men who 
shared his views and helped them to reach the public. In this most 
useful work he was indefatigable. During the Civil War he was the 
leader of the Loyal Publication Society, he edited the “North American 
Review,’ and afterwards at Ashfield in the annual meetings saw to it 
that the right, however unpopular, should be heard. 

Norton was not an optimist—optimism is often an excuse for indiffer- 
ence to one’s civil duties—and many of the later political movements 
he warmly condemned. It has not yet been proved that he was wrong. 
As to the Spanish War, which, perhaps, has been more warmly praised 
by those who took part in it than by the rest of the world, he stood 
squarely in opposition; and the righteousness of his position has not 
been contradicted by subsequent events. Naturally, his disapproval of 
the governing party was called a lack of patriotism 





a singular accusa- 
tion to bring against Norton,—but it was uttered in a moment 
of great excitement. In cooler times, everyone will agree that so long 
as freedom shall exist in the world, its main use will be in opposing 
politicians who seek to destroy it. The story fully reported in this 
volume of the fury with which Norton inspired Senator Hoar is almost 
comic. 

Another thing shown in this interesting book is his affection for his 
friends. They were many in number and of great importance, and they 
all found in him an unfailing kindliness. To all, he gave his best 
counsel and sympathy. He knew them well, he loved and admired them, 
and was never neglectful of kind deeds in behalf of those who were 
fortunate enough to know him. He judged them clearly and kindly and 
in the case of Carlyle, more accurately than did some of the philosopher’s 
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acquaintance. He was not terrified by the lion’s shaggy mane and 
terrific roar, but saw the humor underlying the noisy denunciation of the 
universe. Thus interpreted, Carlyle’s position becomes clearer; he meant 
what he said, but he said everything with a humorous exaggeration like 
stage thunder which generally outdoes that of the tropics. At all events, 
we get from Norton’s delightful pages a view of Carlyle as a human 
being, not as a bad-tempered Olympian Zeus, who frightened his con- 
temporaries so that they failed to see his sometimes Caledonian and 
always alarming humor. We see a man in whose existence it is possible 
to believe. 

What Norton has done for Carlyle, he has done for many others of 
his brilliant contemporaries, though to a smaller extent, for they had 
been more intelligently described already. He puts them before us with 
great vividness. His accounts of Ruskin, Browning, Mrs. Gaskell, and 
others are very interesting; but what is of the greatest interest is the 
picture of the man himself. 

Tuomas S. Perry. 

Boston. 


Early Memories. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York. 1913. $2.50 net. 


The art of autobiography and reminiscence is variable. Mr. Roose- 
velt has recently revealed his hand in this field, writing a discourse 
(as it has been termed) of terrible earnestness strung upon a chrono- 
logical thread, all but devoid of humor. Mr. Henry James in quite 
another vein has created a wonderfully penetrating Small Boy (“and 
Others”), not impressively real, but serving as the central figure around 
which the writer’s memory has played in brilliant fashion. Here is a 
simpler story than either of the foregoing, told straightforwardly, in 
places very amusing, and remarkably successful in reproducing the 
atmosphere of Boston at an earlier day. Senator Lodge has had not 
a little experience in weighing and judging men historically, as he 
somewhere says. His knowledge of men is wide, and his judgments 
of them are discerning. He appreciates wit, and possesses bountiful 
humor. His beliefs are intense. And, like most men of conviction, he 
can reveal at times strong likes and dislikes. If his book falters a 
trifle in interest at any point, it is in the chapter on “Retrospect and 
Contrast.” 

Mr. Lodge is descended from a line of merchants, sea captains, and 
soldiers—men of action for the most part, engaged in business or in 
public life. Excepting Francis Higginson, first minister of Salem, 
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there was hardly a clergyman in his ancestry. His mother was a Cabot, 
granddaughter of George Cabot distinguished as a Federalist, the friend 
of Washington and John Adams, and late in life president of the Hart- 
ford Convention. His father, John Ellerton Lodge, was a prosperous 
Boston merchant in the shipping trade with the Orient. On both sides 
of his family there were ability, education, and refinement. Inherit- 
ing wealth as well as social position, he felt no urgent call to earn a 
livelihood. But the circumstance of an early marriage with the 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Charles Henry Davis in June, 1871, the 
year of his graduation from Harvard, and the impelling and remarkable 
influence over him of his friend and teacher, Mr. Henry Adams, quickly 
turned his mind towards responsibility and effort, so that he was soon 


moving along the highroad to distinguished usefulness in literature and 


in public life. Although never a practising lawyer, young Lodge took a 
degree at the Harvard Law School, and later the doctorate in history. 
While carrying on his legal studies, he became assistant to Mr. Henry 
Adams, who was then editing the ‘North American Review.’ For 
about four years he gave instruction in American history at Harvard 
and during that time published or prepared to publish two volumes, the 
“Life of George Cabot” and a “Short History of the Colonies.” This 
was his accomplishment by the time that he had reached thirty years 
of age. It is of these thirty years, from 1850 to 1880, that this book 
tells the story of boyhood, youth, and early manhood. 

Depending upon fragmentary diaries, letters, and a clear (if not a 
vivid) memory, Mr. Lodge has much to say of the “Olympians,” both 
men and women of distinction, who were on a familiar footing with his 
parents in Boston, Nahant, and Newport. There are reflections on edu- 
cation called forth by his own youthful experiences in several private 
schools. And he writes discerningly—likewise in the light of experi- 
ence—of his boyish readings, and of what a boy’s reading should be. 
There is an illuminating chapter devoted to his desultory college years, 
a transition period in the history of Harvard College, for it was then 
that the institution first came under the dominance of its new young 
president, Charles W. Eliot; and a vivid chapter of reminiscences on 
Boston during the Civil War, which shows how the great struggle 
affected the mind of a sensitive, intelligent boy brought up in a house- 
hold permeated with Whig traditions and an abhorrence of slavery. Two 
trips to Europe in 1866-7 and 1871-2 served to liberalize his somewhat 
provincial horizon, and aroused his interest in some of the more obvious 
factors which brought the Second Empire to its end. A long final chap- 
ter, “Public Men and Men of Letters,” bristles with impressions 
and judgments, personal and intimate, of such public figures as Charles 
Sumner, Wendell Phillips, and the elder Charles Francis Adams; and 
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of a dozen literary men, among them Motley, Bancroft, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell, Howells, and T. B. Aldrich. The book abounds in 
good anecdotes, some of the best of these being associated with William 
M. Evarts and Dr. Holmes. 

There are two judgments, among many, which are likely, I think, to 
interest thoughtful readers: the estimate of Charles Sumner, and the 
evaluation of Francis Parkman as a historian. No one outside the range 
of Mr. Lodge’s family is more frequently brought before the reader 
than Sumner. In his final summing up of Sumner’s career, it 
seems as if Mr. Lodge intended to make a plea for Sumner’s fame and 
to rehabilitate a historic figure which time has tended to obscure. How- 
ever this may be, the attention to Sumner is not accidental, for he was, 
says the author, associated “with all the memories of my childhood and 
youth.” In Mr. Lodge’s judgment, Sumner’s greatness rests securely 
on the fact that he was the representative of an idea, the idea of human 
freedom for which he stood. He was “a statesman in the largest sense, 
although not a legislator who drafted laws and attended to legislative 
details.” “I had,” he concludes, “that nearer view which sometimes 
brings a better understanding than official records or the researches 
of the historians.”” His estimate of Parkman is quite as remarkable and 
positive. Moreover, it is in essential accord, it may be added, with the 
estimate of Mr. Rhodes. Parkman’s work, he writes, “is the one achieve- 
ment of an American historian which belongs to that small number of 
histories which never become obsolete and are never superseded. There 
is no room for the discovery of new material sufficient to supplant his 
story or seriously modify his conclusions. It will be no more possibk 
for the future historians of the American continent to push Parkman 
aside than it is for new writers on the Roman Empire or the early Mid- 
dle Ages to relegate Gibbon to obscurity or remove him from the lonely 
height which he occupies with Thucydides and Tacitus.” 


Henry Barrett LEARNED. 
Washington, D. C. 


Autobiography of George Dewey, Admiral of the Navy. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. New York. 1918. $2.50 net. 


“Reached Manila at daylight. Immediately engaged the Spanish 
ships and batteries at Cavite. Destroyed eight of the former, includ- 
ing the ‘Reina Cristina’ and ‘Castilla. Anchored at noon off Manila.” 
Twenty-nine words! And this brief entry the only record in the diary 
of the victor of Manila of the greatest event of his life! 
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It is not surprising, then, to read of the natural reluctance of a man 
of such distinguished achievement to talk about himself and his deeds. 
To the Admiral’s friends the country owes a debt of gratitude for the 
final publication of this stirring account of the naval campaign of 1898 
in Far Eastern waters, together with the admirable reminiscences of 
the Civil War which that great sea fighter has at last given us along 
with the recollections of his whole professional career. 

Though best known to us as the victor of the battle of Manila Bay, 
the Admiral has not concentrated his entire attention upon that memora- 
ble day, but he has given us a well-balanced, well-written narrative of 
a long and eventful life. The autobiography might almost be called the 
story of the development of the United States Navy. Sixty years ago 
when the Admiral was an acting midshipman in the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, we were just beginning the construction of our first steam 
fleet, Perry was opening Japan to civilization, and California had only 
just become United States territory. On graduation in 1858, he was 
assigned to the steam frigate “Wabash,” and spent the next fourteen 
months cruising in the Mediterranean “under official auspices.’””’ Then 
came the Civil War, and with it service on the Mississippi River during 
the passage of Forts Jackson and St. Philip below New Orleans, and 
under the destructive guns of Port Hudson. For a young man of 
twenty-four, Dewey was having his share of responsibility, but he 
proved himself equal to the occasion and an apt pupil of his “ideal of 
the naval officer”’—Farragut, in whose school he shared many of the 
dangers which that great commander so triumphantly encountered. 

But all these events and those which followed were but a prelude 
to the crowning achievement of that active life. The years follow- 
ing the Civil War were years of discouragement, years of sea service in 
obsolete ships, of shore duty at various stations, and years of slow pro- 
motion. Dewey’s last command afloat previous to the Spanish War was 
the old “Pensacola,” “interesting because of her antiquity.’”” Then fol- 
lowed a period of preparation, eight years, in which the time-worn 
wooden relics that we had insisted on retaining in service were replaced 
by the new steel-hulled, armored ships of the White Squadron. The 
experience of those eight years as chief of Bureau of Equipment and as 
president of the Board of Inspection and Survey, Dewey says were “the 
best sort of preparation” for the work that was to fall to his share 
in the early months of 1898, and there is no doubt but that he made 
good use of this opportunity of keeping up with the progress of his 
profession. 

On the twenty-first of October, 1897, Dewey was promoted from cap- 
tain to commodore, a rank which entitled him to the command of a 
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squadron. As he proceeded to Japan to take over the command of the 
Asiatic Squadron, he little realized the events that were soon to occur, 
events which were to “mark an epoch” in the history of our navy and 
make his own name famous in its annals. Commodore Dewey hoisted 
his broad pennant in January, 1898. Four months later the battle of 
Manila was fought—fought seven thousand miles from the nearest home 
base of supplies, and fought with ships none too plentifully supplied 
with ammunition and with no reserves within reach. The account of 
the operations during those months of anxiety which the Admiral gives 
us, is no invention of imagination, but a description written with an 
accuracy that makes this volume of more than ordinary interest and value 
to historians. Lord Charles Beresford not long ago said that only the 
naval officer on the spot, and he alone, can take the right action at the 
right moment. The government at home can know little of the local con- 
ditions. Everything depends upon the naval officer and upon his hand- 
ling of the situation. This the President of the United States fully 
realized when he sent Dewey to the Far East. ‘What would Farragut 
do?” no doubt solved many a question for Dewey in the course of his 
preparations for Manila Bay. But what overcame the difficulties in the 
end was Dewey’s own skillful handling of his vessels, the determined 
fighting of his squadron, and his patient and admirable adjustment of 
the local and international complications that followed the American 
succession in the island. 

The value of Admiral Dewey’s book lies, naturally, in its revelation of 
himself. It presents to us the personal side, the human side, of the 
great events of our national history of the past sixty years. But it is 
to be regretted that the frankness which characterizes his recollections of 
the incidents of the more remote period had to give way to the extreme 
reserve with which he writes about what are perhaps the most interest- 
ing years of his career. How many stories, how many anecdotes, the 
Admiral must know, which are not set down in these pages! There are 
only two hundred and ninety-two pages of text printed in large type. 


Why could he not have written more? 
Rosert W. NEEsER. 
New York City. 


Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz, with a Sketch of his 
Work and Life. Edited by George R. Agassiz. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Boston. 1918. $8.50 net. 


For more than sixty years the fame of an Agassiz has added lustre to 


Harvard University and to American science. Louis, the father, one of 
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that famous trio—Agassiz, Dana, Gray—of noted American natural- 
ists of the nineteenth century, left, in the fullness of his fame, as his 
chief heritage to Harvard University and American science, Alexander 
the son, who for nearly forty years more added distinction to the name; 
and only the future years will decide who has honored it more, father 
or son. 

Alexander Agassiz was a man of remarkable ability and remarkable 
versatility. As an engineer, his business associates thought that he 
amused himself with science; as a naturalist, his colleagues deemed him 
a lucky man on whom fortune was thrust; as a zodlogist, his fame rests 
securely upon his profound researches into the life of the ocean and 
the vast collections he made for the “Agassiz Museum’; as an oceano- 


grapher and geologist, he gave many years of his later life to the study 


of coral islands; as a philanthropist, he was one of the chief benefactors 
of Harvard University. In all and through all, however, he was a 
naturalist, and honors came to him as a naturalist in full measure, the 
highest honors that a scientific man can hope to win. 

In the present book, Mr. George R. Agassiz has permitted his father 
to tell the story of his life in his family correspondence and his letters 
to his most intimate scientific confréres. Ordinarily such a biography 
is not the most readable, though it may be the most truthful; but the 
present book is of interest throughout, for it gives a picture of Agassiz 
the man, as well as Agassiz the scientist. 

Alexander Agassiz was born in 1885 in Switzerland, where his boy- 
hood was spent. He joined his father in Cambridge in 1849, after the 
death of his mother, and there was his home throughout his long life. 
The scientific investigator of to-day has little appreciation of the precari- 
ous livelihood that faced the naturalist of the middle of the last cen- 
tury; few colleges or universities wanted him in their faculties, and 
still fewer institutions would risk the publication of his researches. Alex- 
ander as a boy had seen the struggles of his father and he determined 
to win wealth in order to pursue science. That he succeeded, doubtless 
beyond his wildest dreams, is evident enough in the gifts to science of 
his later years, more than a million and a half dollars, in addition to the 
many thousands he spent in his oceanographic studies. As an engineer 
and business man, he made the Calumet mines both productive and profit- 
able, and remained as their more or less active supervisor throughout 
his life. The loss of his wife, stricken at the funeral of his father in 
1873, left him broken in spirit; broken in health throughout his long 
life, his work in science was a solace and relief. Though unusually 
susceptible to seasickness, he made many and long voyages in his oceano- 
graphic studies. The nine cruises of the “Blake,” “Albatross,” ‘Wild 
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Duck,” etc., between 1877 and 1898 under his immediate direction, and, 
for the most part, at his own expense, have enriched science incalculably. 
He died on the twenty-seventh of March, 1910, in his berth at sea. 
“Fittingly upon the ocean, in whose mysteries he had so long delved, his 
mother Nature whispered to him her great secret, and led him peace- 
fully and painlessly into the unknown.” 

Widely different in temperament from his gifted father, Alexander 
Agassiz inherited from him his love of science. Louis Agassiz was a 
teacher above all, and as such won his full meed of fame; Alexander 
Agassiz was an investigator whose real work and worth were known only 
to his confréres in science. His “Letters and Recollections” will find 
a proper place in every library where the name of Agassiz is known. 


S. W. Wiuiston. 


University of Chicago. 


Memoirs of Li Hung Chang. Edited by William Francis Mannix, 
with an Introduction by Hon. John W. Foster. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Boston. 1913. $8.00 net. 


Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking. By E. Backhouse and 
J. O. P. Bland. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1914. $4.00 


net. 


Europeans who have lived in the East have long been in the habit 
of declaring that the mind of the Oriental is incurably secretive. A 
few translations such as the two volumes before us will convince the 
Western world that China, at least, is familiar with the literature of 
personal reminiscence and that the habit among its public men of sharing 
literary confidences with the public is as general and widespread as 
with us. The materials from which the latter portion of the “Memoirs 
of the Court of Peking” is composed, consist entirely of the reports 
and recollections of individuals, while the effusions of China’s Great 
Commoner show that he was as eager as anyone to tell his story frankly 
to a waiting public. There is, after all, nothing inscrutable about the 
Chinaman; the difficulty we find in understanding him lies in our point 
of view. Li never published a book, but the product of his pen, we 
are told, amounted to more than a million and a half characters jotted 
down in the guise of diaries, reflections, and poetical effusions, all 
preserved in the various cities where he held office, and deposited after 
his death in a yamen in Canton. He does not appear to have written 
this anomalous mass continuously or with any other object than literary 
exercise and recreation. Its proper arrangement could be effected only 
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at the hands of the author himself. With the permission of the late 
Imperial authorities and of the trustees of his estate, the material has 
been examined by his English secretary and two Chinese scholars; and 
from translations of about a tenth of the whole, the substance of the 
present book has been assembled. We have no evidence thus far of the 


publication of a Chinese edition or of any endeavor to prove the 
authenticity of the documents rendered here. 

The result on the whole is disappointing. We get glimpses here and 
there of the attitude of an intelligent Chinese in high office when con- 
fronted by the perplexities of foreign aggression and an obdurate Court; 
we discover sufficient proof in his own words to warrant the accepted 
conception of his swift passion and his cynical indifference to the com- 
mon herd, which he ruled despotically after the manner of his race. 
He had the contempt of all resolute men for cowards. After the Tientsin 
massacre, a recanting Christian convert, condemned to execution for 
participating in the riots, was sent into banishment by the Viceroy with 
the remark, “I hope you will seek a home in some Christian country 
and that the Christians, as I doubt not they will, will find without delay 
a reason for killing you.” To which invective he adds in his diary a 
record of his conviction that ‘“‘such mendacious creatures as he would 
have a monster lie in his throat at the time of the falling of the sword, 
and the edge of that instrument would be dulled to a greater damage 
than his carcass would be worth.” 

We are able also from other passages in his journal to estimate the 
sincerity of his assurance—often made to foreigners—that China must 
have done with her obscurantism and engage the good offices of 
foreigners to insure her political stability. In this he was evidently 
sincere. Whether he was among the first to press this idea in the 
disastrous period of the Tai-ping rebellion does not appear from these 
papers; if it did, we should have an item of some historical importance. 
Li certainly gained the reputation among Europeans at Shanghai of 
being sponsor for the Ever-Victorious Army, celebrated throughout the 
world for the exploits of Gordon; but he could never have employed 
that redoubtable force without the approval of his chief Tseng Kuo-fan, 
and Tseng so far excelled him in genius and character as to imply the 
probability of his being responsible for its inception. The fact that a 
Yankee, the filibuster Ward, organized the force is not so much to the 
point; it required breadth of vision on the part of a Chinese official at 
that time to realize what could be done with it,.and there is nothing in 
this volume to show that Li can claim the credit for this perspicacity. 

This is only one instance of the failure of this book to disclose 
anything of importance to the historical student. While the dominant 
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traits of the Viceroy’s character are imperfectly revealed in these 
pages, there is no corresponding exposé of those political events in which 
Li participated, about which we are all eager to learn the truth. From 
General Foster’s laudatory sketch of Li’s life in the Introduction, we 
gain an impression of a wise and patriotic statesman, without whose aid 
China could not have weathered the storms of the last half of the cen- 
tury. Yet in every important negotiation in which he was concerned 
Li emerged—not always justly it is true—with some taint of discredit 
that still sullies his reputation. We should like to find from these 
documents that the charges were wholly unjustified, that the most bril- 
liant of modern Chinese statesmen was something better than an 
unprincipled opportunist, but the translators have given us nothing in 
his own words that effectually disestablishes the popular belief in his 
greed, mendacity, and corruption. Indeed, some things he is made to 
say arouse our doubts as to the authenticity of either text or translation. 
He certainly was not present at General Ward’s death, on which occa- 
sion, he declares, “Tears came to my eyes when he breathed his last’; 
for Ward died at the house of a missionary at Ningpo, and Li being at 
the time Governor of Kiangsu could not legally leave his province to 
attend the deathbed of the greatest personage in the world. Nor was 
he, as he states, a witness of the execution of the Tientsin rioters in 
1870; there were no foreigners present and Li was not there. Again, 
when he mentions writing notes of warning to his friends in the 
beleaguered legations in Peking in 1900, it must be recorded that there 
is no trace of these letters in the abundant literature of that episode, 
and little probability of their being written, as the Viceroy was in 
Canton at the time, and so at odds with the Court extremists as to be 
incapable of giving any information of what was about to happen. 
There are curious discrepancies in the passages about his trip to 
Europe and America that excite some distrust as to the manner in which 
the original manuscript may have been treated. If the translator is 
not at fault here, we are almost forced to the conclusion that a habit 
of prevaricating rendered Li at last so indifferent to the truth that he 
solemnly wrote down things that were not so for his own delectation. 
His mention cf seeing the Queen at Windsor and of Lord Tennyson— 
his audience was at Osborne, and Tennyson had been dead four years— 
may be due to a confusion of names; but how shall we account for those 
“hundreds of miles we have been travelling since we left the great river 
of America, the Mississippi,” or for his assertion that “to-day my 
friends took me far out towards the Golden Gate and gave me my first 
view of the broad Pacific from this side of the world?” He travelled 
by the Canadian Pacific directly from Toronto to Vancouver, where he 
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sailed at once for China, and never saw either the Mississippi or San 


Francisco. 

Obviously, until the Chinest text of these Memoirs is made available 
they can hardly be regarded as historical material. It is impossible, 
however, to dismiss the book as a fabrication without stronger evidence 
than these incongruities can supply. The cunning and the courtesy, 
the alacrity, the curiosity, the insolence of the enigmatic Li, long 
familiar to foreigners in China, are all here; and the general impres- 
sion produced by these random observations is genuine despite certain 
fictions in detail. Egoist to the core, arrogant and ambitious, merciless 
to all who came in the way of his rapacity, and capable of all corrup- 
tion, he was nevertheless a man of gigantic mould, far in advance of 
his fellow mandarins in his appreciation of the real needs of the Empire, 
fertile in resource, brave in emergency, and imbued, if not with a spirit 
of true patriotism, at least with a profound veneration for the standards 
of culture upon which the civilization of his country depends. His 
greatness was of the mind, not of the spirit—a vain thing indeed when 
compared with the moral grandeur of the noblest names in history, but 
sufficient to rank him with those of his European contemporaries who, 
like Gortchakoff and Disraeli, exercised by brain power alone a 
compelling influence upon their age. 

Four years ago Messrs. Backhouse and Bland published a biography 
of the famous Empress Dowager which is rightly regarded as the most 
illuminating exposition of palace life in an Asiastic monarchy that has 
ever been given to Western readers. The researches of Mr. Backhouse 
have supplemented this work by a series of translations from the chroni- 
cles of the Court of Peking, covering the Manchu dynasty and three 
emperors of the Ming, from which the character of each of the autocrats 
who have controlled the destinies of modern China, is disclosed in a 
way that makes them very real to us. Government by men of the type 
here portrayed is far removed from the surface phenomena of Young 
China’s political activities. The authors’ skepticism about political 
novelties which do not conform to the deep-rooted sentiments and tradi- 
tions of the masses has not lessened their sympathy for the sterling 
qualities of Chinese character—an appreciation which is based upon a 
profound knowledge of the Oriental’s attitude towards the things that 
matter. No true friend of China could wish her to succumb to our 
triumphant materialism, or to lose herself in a new world; but with the 
long discipline of her past the transition is not likely to be too rapid. 
“If by renaissance,” we are told, “we mean a complete change of the 
ethical and traditional culture of a race, with whom reverence for the 
past has attained the force of instinct, if we look for a swift shedding 
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of the accumulated experience of centuries, history (as contained in 
these Annals) forbids us to cherish any such comfortable fantasies.” 
This is wisely said. 

Divers kinds of entertainment may be got from the romances and 
intrigues of palace life retailed in these pages, some of them horrible 
enough to satisfy the most jaded appetite; but the enduring impression 
they leave upon the Western reader will be that of the utter inability 
of a mortal with absolute power to rise above the vicious level of his 
subordinates. We are so far removed in this part of the world from 
the institutions of autocracy that we look upon the accounts of a Solomon 
or a Harun with a detachment which no ordinary effort of the imagina- 
tion can make real. As we read of the murders, intrigues, and dissipa- 
tions of a court so recently extinguished as this one of China we are 
startled by the reflection that these scenes of antique atrocity depict a 
society living in our own times. It is a feature of absolutism that it 
remains stationary, having within itself no capacity for development or 
change. Under its ordinances government proceeds from dynasty to 
dynasty in the unvarying succession which Freeman emphasizes as the 
prime characteristic of Asiatic as contrasted with European history. 
To us who breathe a different social atmosphere with each succeeding 
generation, such a survival as this from remote antiquity seems incredi- 
ble; to the student of government it is the indictment of history against 
the principle of absolutism. We find it hard to forget that costumes and 
mechanical contrivances do not make a modern world; for all her 
telephones and steam launches, the Court of Tzu Hsi was the perfect 
prototype of that of King Ahasuerus. 

Some interesting passages in the documents here translated reveal the 
orthodox attitude in China as to the divinity that doth hedge a king. 
The sovereign there has never, as in Japan, claimed divine descent; he 
represented, as Darius did, the appointed instrument of the Almighty, 
and in this sense was his son. K’ang Hsi, the greatest of the Manchus, 
was constrained to depose the son selected to be his heir. As Heaven 
had to be informed of an event of this importance the Hanlin Academy 
drafted the formula to be used in the service. The wording failed, 
however, to satisfy the emperor because it was not humble enough; and 
for this reason he said: “Let me explain my meaning, to you Ministers. 
The statesman can always lay the blame for his mistakes on the 
Sovereign, but on whom is the Sovereign to shuffle off his responsibility? 
It is his bounden duty to ‘bend his body and exhaust his energies’ 
in reverence to God and diligent care for the people. I am the son of 
Almighty God, and God is my only stay; the Heir Apparent was 
formerly the object on which my hope and trust centered. But his 
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conduct has rendered his deposition inevitable; how then could I omit 
to inform God Almighty?” In the decree following this statement is 
added the expression, “I do not forget that God created the people and 
appointed a ruler to govern them in order that their needs might be 
studied.” Thus are the sanctions of autocracy understood. 

Such a theory of rule implies unquestioning obedience of subject to 
emperor so long as he preserves what is known as the “Divine Man- 
date.”” No authoritative tradition reveals the signs whereby the removal 
of this Mandate—the favor of Heaven—is decreed, but a successful 
revolution is proof presumptive of the fact that the degenerate princes 
of a line have exhausted the patience of Heaven and with it their right 
to reign. This theorem, which dates from the philosopher Mencius, has 
been explained as a democratic influence in the Chinese state. It is 
actually hardly more than the acknowledgment that a change is neces- 
sary when a ruling family becomes decrepit. To a European, the 
wonder of Chinese history is that a people who have advanced to such 
a high grade of development in svcial life and the arts could have 
remained until now in the patriarchal stage of political evolution. The 
foundations of their society must be re-laid, the very present influences 
of*their departed ancestors forgotten, and the supreme authority of 
parents denied, before the people of China will give heed to the acts 
of representative assemblies or confide in magistrates who are no longer 
syndics of imperialism. 

The inner history of the court of Peking during the last decade is 
now fairly well exposed by the publications of a number of well informed 
Chinese and Manchus who are relieved of any fears in telling what 
they know. Official corruption lay at the bottom of all the trouble; 
but while corruption does not necessarily destroy the patriotism of men 
of ability—as is seen in the case of Li Hung-chang—it corrodes the 
ignorant and incapable so that every vestige of loyalty to the throne is 
sunk in factional struggles between personal rivals and enemies. In 
the dreadful days of the Boxer crisis few members or retainers of the 
imperial clan gave a thought to the dangers of foreign conquest or 
civil war. The desire of the many was to wreak vengeance upon those 
who had succeeded too well in amassing their disreputable fortunes. 
This seems to be the insanity which the gods visit upon those whom 
they purpose to destroy. “The grim drama of human passions,” we 
read, “which was enacted around the Dragon Throne during those days 
of terror is made grimmer by the fact that those who describe it regard 
it as a matter of course, unconscious of all that it implies in the history, 
past and future, of their country.” As to the young princes, they gave 
themselves up like animals to escapades and the pursuit of unnatural 
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vices. The Manchu aristocrats used to amuse themselves by dressing 


as beggars and parading the streets in this guise, a fashion which was 
promptly imitated by some of the young Chinese roués. The depravity 
of the Court seems to have known no bounds, and for the support of 
this depravity the empire was fleeced through the corruption of its great 
officials. At the head of all was the redoubtable old Dowager Empress, 
domineering, passionate, and cruel to the end, the epitome of absolutism 
as it appears throughout the ages. As we understand her career better 
from the witness of contemporaries, we must believe the worst about 
her moral character. Foulest of all the dark deeds attributed to her 
was the assassination of T’ung Chih’s young widow and her unborn 
child in 1875. “Of all the crimes with which Tzu Hsi has been accused,” 
the authors declare, “this was and is the most heinous, the most cold- 
blooded and at the same time the most vitally necessary to the mainten- 
ance of her own position as ruler of China. Given the circumstances 
under which it occurred, it was inevitable that the death of this unfor- 
tunate woman should be laid at Tzu Hsi’s door by a verdict of public 
opinion practically unanimous.” There is plenty of food for reflection 
in these two volumes that betray the real condition of those who sit 
upon the seats of the mighty. 
F. W. Wiuiams. 


Yale University. 


Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. By Henry Adams. With an Intro- 
duction by Ralph Adams Cram. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 
1918. $6.00 net. 


It is not often that a book appeals with equal force to layman and 
expert, but “Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres” is an exception to the 
rule. As regards manner of expression, it is written—to use its author's 
own word—for “tourists,” and yet the fullness of its message can be 
understood only by specialists in the study of the Middle Ages. In other 
words, it is scholarly not only in the strictest sense, in that it constitutes 
primarily a decided advance in knowledge, but also in the good old sense, 
being a series of delightful essays, notable for their style, for an 
unfailing fund of humor, for power to rouse and hold the interest—and 
without one footnote. 

The title tells us nothing of the book’s real character. It is the history 
of the spirit which informed the architecture of medieval France. There 
are many books, in many languages, which explain the development of 
the Gothic out of the Romanesque from the merely structural point of 
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view; but ‘Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres’ explains, for the first time 
in any latiguage, the development of the spirit which was born, lived, 
and died in those medieval stones. This statement should be qualified, 
though but slightly, in justice to the late J-K. Huysmans, whose “La 
Cathédrale” probably gave Mr. Adams his point of departure. ‘‘Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres,’ however, is far wider in scope, and in this 
lies its far greater value. Its author has realized that an exposition of 
the spirit of medieval architecture must be documented, so to speak, by 
evidences of the same spirit in contemporaneous forms of art and, indeed, 
in contemporaneous forms of life. His book, therefore, is much more 
than a treatise on architecture. Its name is rather a text than a title. 
The many pages devoted to medieval literature, history, and theology, 
in order to reveal through the writings and thoughts and deeds of the 
men and women of those days how they were used to feel, make it the 


complement of Mr. Taylor’s ‘Medieval Mind.” It might well be called 


“The Medieval Soul.” This explains its great value, and also, 
incidentally, why one who is not an architect may presume to review it. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, adequately to describe Mr. 
Adams’s ability to interest and inform at the same time, an ability which 
is equal to making the Doctrine of Universals palatable for tourists. 
It is likewise impossible to do justice to his power of dealing with 
essentials and accessories at the same time, of explaining the exceptions 
and complications inherent in such an involved subject as his. An outline 
of his thought, however, though it cannot show either its charm or its 
thoroughness, may show its importance. 

Mr. Adams begins with the eleventh century, during which were built 
the oldest parts of Mont-Saint-Michel. He shows how the massive pil- 
lars and round or only slightly pointed arches seem to be fulfilled with 
a faith essentially strong, essentially masculine, the faith of soldiers 
who looked to the Archangel Michael as intercessor with God. Lest, 
however, he may appear only to put into those old piers and ribs a feeling 
of his own, he calls upon the eleventh century itself to testify, and it 
speaks in his pages with the voice of the unknown author of the “Song 
of Roland.” In a chapter which explains the beauty of the Song better 
than it has ever been explained by any specialist in medieval French 
literature, he shows that its verse is “built up” in the same solid way 
as the Abbey Church of Saint Michael, that it breathes the same strong, 
masculine mysticism as those Romanesque halls, where, indeed, it may 
often have been sung. 

So much for the eleventh century. In the last half of the twelfth, 
when Chartres was building, architecture had entered upon new paths, 
and the greater part of Mr. Adams’s book is devoted to the explanation 


54 
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of the change. Not that he attempts to show, from the structural point 
of view, how or why the Gothic principles supplanted the Romanesque. 


“The expression concerns us,” he says, “the construction concerns the 


Beaux-Arts.”” He makes clear the inner, spiritual cause of this structural 
change. The builders were no longer inspired by a faith essentially 
masculine; but by a faith which had become—for the world moved fast 
even in those days—essentially feminine. In a series of chapters which 
are scholarly in the cogency of their proof and poetic in the beauty of their 
style, he shows how all things in Chartres, from the statues before the 
western portal to the windows of the apse, are feminine in essence. 
Then, as before, he wards off possible accusations of subjectivity by 
turning to other phases of the twelfth-century world. This feminine 
spirit was everywhere: in literature, for the lyric poets, such as the 
princely Thibaut of Champagne, and even narrative poets, among them 
the famous Christian of Troyes, were writing to please women; in real 
life, for the fortunes of men, of kings even, were swayed by such women 
as Blanche of Castile and Eleanor of Guienne; among high and low, as 
witness those two masterpieces of medieval literature, “Aucassin et 
Nicolete’” and “Robin et Marion.’”’ And after his exposition of the 
religious manifestation of this spirit, the so-called “Mary cult,’ and 
his inspired re-telling of the story of the “Tumbler of Our Lady,” most 
of us will not misinterpret his way of putting the fact that the twelfth- 
century feminism vitally affected architecture—we shall be able to 
imagine with him that Chartres was made what it is, not by the artists, 
but by the Virgin, whose own hand guided the hands of the architects, 
the masons, and the workers in glass. 

With the thirteenth century, however, came another change, outwardly 
apparent in the Gothic of such cathedrals as Amiens and Beauvais, and 
inwardly existent in a new phase of the medieval faith, to which new 
phase, indeed, the change in architecture was due, or of which, at least, 
it was part and parcel. It is evident that Mr. Adams does not love 
this later architecture so unconditionally as the earlier, a change of 
attitude foreshadowed by his title, which might otherwise have been 
““Mont-Saint-Michel, Chartres, and Amiens.” He gives us, in fact, no 
descriptions of the thirteenth-century churches, limiting himself to 
explaining them by three chapters on the spirit of medieval theology, 
as exemplified in the writings and deeds of such men as Abélard, Saint 
Francis, and Thomas Aquinas. This spirit, having passed through the 
masculine mysticism of the eleventh century, and the feminine mysticism 
of the twelfth, became in the thirteenth so sure of itself, so logical, that 
it lost all mysticism whatsoever, achieving sublimity at the expense of 
direct appeal to the weak and imperfect soul of mankind. It would be 
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impossible to over-praise the forceful charm of these chapters, which 
present the theologians of the Middle Ages as builders of the faith, and 
the builders as theologians working in stone, and prove that we ‘cannot 
understand medieval architecture without medieval doctrine, or the 
doctrine without the architecture. Especially fine is the chapter on 
Aquinas, which tells us how he builded the “Church Intellectual,” as 
other artists builded the “Church Architectural,” with little or no help 
from either Archangel or Virgin, the result in both cases being sublime— 
but perhaps too sublime. “At Chartres, the charm depends on the con- 
stant doubt whether emotion or science is uppermost. At Amiens, doubt 
ceases; emotion is trained in school; Thomas Aquinas reigns.” Many 
readers, doubtless, will refuse to concur in Mr. Adams’s preference for 
the older Gothic and the Romanesque, but many others, of whom the 


present reviewer is one, will regard these last chapters as perhaps the 


most important of all, inasmuch as they show so clearly why the thir- 
teenth-century churches, in spite of their structural perfection, do not 
possess that irresistible appeal to the heart peculiar to some of the older 
monuments, and to Chartres in particular. 

We have said that Mr. Adams’s scholarship is of the truest kind, for 
it achieves a definite advance in knowledge. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that it is not proof against lapses in matters of detail. His treat- 
ment of medieval French literature is typical in this regard. The 
quotations from originals, and the charming translations which accompany 
them, are not without errors. He himself waives all claim to exact 
scholarship. “We are not studying grammar or archeology,” he says, 
“and would rather be inaccurate in such matters than not, if, at that 
price, a freer feeling of the art could be caught.” This is doubtless 
merely a humorous statement of his antipathy to a certain type of scholar- 
ship, far too popular to-day, whose worship of details, whether important 
or not, would justify fears for the free feeling of art of any kind. In 
this antipathy we share, but it is certain that Mr. Adams himself, if 
speaking with entire seriousness, would not deny the unconditioned 
desirability of accuracy in necessary details. His occasional mistakes 
are probably to be defended simply and solely by conceding that it is 
impossible for any man to be a specialist in all the fields of medievalism 
at once. Mr. Adams has come as near to it as possible, for his errors 
are few and insignificant. Here, again, we may take his handling of 
medieval French literature as characteristic. There are only some fifteen 
mistakes in over a thousand lines of quotation from texts none too well 
edited, and about the same number in the same amount of translation; 
and even the most unfortunate one, his rendering of the opening lines 
of Christian of Troyes’s “Conte de la Charrette,” does not affect his 
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main argument. In essentials, indeed, his knowledge, or else his instinct, 
is infallible. His appreciation of the “Song of Roland,” for example, 
would have been impossible if he had stumbled into the pitfall which has 
entrapped so many innocent non-experts, that of using the latest edition, 
which is far from the best. In short—and this applies also to his treat- 
ment of the other forms of medieval art—he has so nearly achieved a 
perhaps impossible perfection that we are fain to forgive and forget 
his infrequent indiscretions. In the event of another edition of his book, 
however, might it not be revised—in regard to details only—by specialists 
in the various fields of medievalism? 

By some the book will doubtless be severely criticised as too imagina- 
tive. There is no denying that Mr. Adams is a mystic, and his book 
will therefore find little favor with matter-of-fact readers, whether 
scientists whose science must be pure and undefiled, or tourists pressed 
for time. To such Mr. Adams might say, changing slightly a sentence 
of his book: “You may, if you really have no imagination whatever, 
reject my ideas of the Archangel and the Virgin; the feebleness of our 
fancy is now congenital, organic, beyond stimulant or strychnine, and 
we shrink like sensitive-plants from the touch of a vision or spirit; 
but at least you can accept my essential conclusions.” Such a plea, 
however, either from Mr. Adams or his reviewer, would be wasted on 
such critics. Let them be forewarned, and leave the book unread. It is 
not for them. 

Although this is the first public appearance of “Mont-Saint-Michel 
and Chartres,” there have been two privately printed editions, one of 
1904, the other of 1912. Its prenatal existence was shrouded in mystery, 
for its title-page was not only sans publisher, but also sans author; and 
even now there is somewhat of the mysterious in Mr. Adams’s attitude 
towards it, for we read, in Mr. Cram’s preface: “The author, in giving 
reluctant consent to publication, expressly stipulated that he should have 


no part or parcel in carrying out so mad a venture of faith.” Let us 
be thankful for the persuasive powers of Mr. Cram, and for his willing- 
ness to assume the responsibility of carrying out this venture. None of 


the few fortunate readers of the earlier editions has ever understood why a 
work capable of such wide appeal should be withheld from circulation, 
and there is none who will not experience, at the news of its publication, 
a thrill of joy—and, perhaps, a pang of regret at the loss of a certain 
superiority over other mortals, to whom one could heretofore talk of 
“Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres” with a sort of esoteric rapture, or 
to whom one could even lend it with injunctions to be careful of the 


enly copy within many miles. 
Freperick Buss LugvuIENns. 
Yale University. 
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Shakspere as a Playwright. By Brander Matthews. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. New York. 1913. $3.00 net. 


Professor Matthews has the French instinct for fine discrimination, 
for developing his ideas clearly, logically, with order, precision, and pro- 
portion. He is a critic not a eulogist. He re-handles with skill the 
so-called Aristotelian unities, and shows that the custom of the Greeks 
was here determined not by any irrefragable law, but by experience; 
and that Shakespeare, with a different experience, was able to follow 
other customs. “Othello” and “Macbeth,” tragedies charged with 
action, yet always preserving unity of action, are pronounced the great- 
est of the plays. By minds of the first order, “Lear” has more frequently 
been pronounced Shakespeare’s greatest poem. But “Lear” is too vast, 
too complicated, too superhuman to appear to best advantage on the 
stage. The trappings of the modern picture-frame stage, with its desper- 
ate ambition to produce actual illusion, especially disfigure this elemental 
tragedy, of which the universe itself is, as it were, one of the dramatis 


persone. One doubts whether Shakespeare would ever have dared to 


offer such a play for production on a stage less simple than his own, or 
on one that left less to the imagination of his audience. “Hamlet” is 
the most popular of all the tragedies, but the action is less sustained 
than in “Othello” or “Macbeth,” and the tragic conflict is less obvious, 
Hamlet’s chief enemy being his own weakness. 

The formula for pure comedy Shakespeare did not work out so success- 
fully as Moliére. Ordinarily he weaves together two or three stories, 
not all of them of a comic character. In “Much Ado About Nothing” 
the under-plot, which only fails to be tragic because the villain is foiled, 
supports and unifies the story. There is plenty of action in “Twelfth 
Night” and the characters are well conceived; but otherwise it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile the play with the rules of dramatic theory. Professor 
Matthews indicates the skill with which the various themes are inter- 
woven and the contrasting tones are harmonized. M. Jusserand was con- 
tent to express mere astonishment at the popularity of the play. For 
the rest, Professor Matthews here exhibits a certain elasticity in his rules. 
There is no doubt that “Twelfth Night” depends not a little for its 
success upon its hearty fun boldly contrasted with delicate fancy. Of 
unity there is stark naught. 

To the study of Shakespeare’s heritage and environment, of the effect 
upon his work of his models, his actors, his theatre, and his audience, 
Professor Matthews brings an illuminating intelligence and a rich knowl- 
edge of theatrical conditions, ancient and modern. Strikingly original, 
yet singularly judicious, is the development of the thesis that Shakes- 
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peare’s plays were written to be acted by a particular company, whence, 
among other things, the frequent repetition of a character or a situation 
which the company had proved its ability to render successfully. The 
body of evidence is small, but skillfully as well as cautiously interpreted. 
Professor Matthews discreetly refrains from repeating the suggestion that 
Hamlet is described as fat because Burbage, or whoever acted the part, 
was fat. Hamlet was fencing, and was “‘fat’’ only in the athlete’s sense, 
to whom anybody is “fat” who is not trained to the greatest athletic 
efficiency. On the other hand, one is glad that the suggestion that the 
boy who acted Lady Macbeth had a small hand is only very tentatively 
advanced; for, as Professor Bradley remarked: “Goliath might have 
called his hand ‘little’ in contrast with all the perfumes of Arabia.” 
Three morbid comedies are candidly chastised by the critic: “Measure 
for Measure,” “All’s Well that Ends Well,” and “Troilus and Cressida.” 
Even Isabella is pronounced unlovely. Yet it is frankly admitted that 
each one of these plays contains passages that Shakespeare alone could 
have written. Accident may have determined the selection of the sub- 
jects of these plays; or perhaps Shakespeare may at this time have been 
interested in sex problems. I have little doubt that the Danish critic, 
Brandes, is right in regarding ‘Measure for Measure” as an attack on 
the Puritans, whose failure to patronize the theatre was so important an 
influence on the Elizabethan drama. ‘“‘Cymbeline” is suggestively pro- 
nounced an imitation of the methods of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Although Professor Matthews expressly repudiates any intention of 


studying Shakespeare as a poet, a psychologist, or a philosopher, we note 


with pleasure that he is betrayed by his very catholicity of view into fre- 
quent mention of the obviously literary aspects of the subject. There 
have been highly successful plays devoid of literary merit. But the 
interest of an action may legitimately and in no small degree lie in the 
dialogue that it evokes, and the dramatic critic should rejoice when such 
is the case, always provided that there be real action, properly motivated. 
In the last analysis drama is, we make bold to say, a form of literature; 
a form that uses freely, and indeed is based upon, the language of ges- 
ticulation; whereas other forms of literature are limited to the language 
of speech or writing. But enough has been said, we hope, to give some 
idea of the scope and interest of this welcome addition to genuine 
criticism. 
Henry Barrett HInckLey. 
Northampton. 
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A History of the People of the United States. By John Bach McMaster. 
D. Appleton & Company. New York. Volume VIII. $2.50 net. 


Though differing widely in manner, Professor McMaster’s “History 
of the People of the United States” was probably inspired by Green’s 
“Short History of the English People,” published in 1875. McMaster’s 
first volume appeared in 1883, and the eighth and final volume has 
recently been published, so that the entire work has consumed thirty 
years of continuous and unremitting labor. It is little short of marvel- 


lous that a single scholar, engrossed in college teaching, doing many 
other things by the way, and working without a corps of assistants, 
should have been able to accomplish so much. Professor McMaster 
might have rested at 1850, the point at which Mr. Rhodes begins, but 
he has seen fit to fulfill the promise of his initial volume. 

The final volume covers the decade before the Civil War and closes 
with Lincoln’s inaugural address. It contains eleven chapters. Three 
of them are mainly descriptive and treat of social conditions in 1850, 
the distress caused by the crisis of 1857, and life on the great plains. In 
these chapters Professor McMaster is at his best, as this is the mate- 
rial to which his method is best suited. They set forth many matters 
that other historians would ignore, such as the Erie war, the Rochester 
knockings, and Bloomerism, all of them interesting, though some of 
them perhaps not very vital. As a social historian Professor McMaster 
has sought to present a series of pictures of the changing aspect of 
society, giving us a mirror of the past, rather than analyzing social 
forces and tracing their influence upon life and legislation. 

The narrative chapters discuss the Compromise of 1850, foreign rela- 
tions, the campaign of 1852, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, Kansas affairs 
in the territory and in Congress, filibusters and slave traders, and the 
drift into secession. To these subjects Professor McMaster’s method 
is less suited. That method is too well-known to require much com- 
ment or criticism. He draws his material almost exclusively from con- 
temporary newspapers and tells his story by paraphrasing their 
accounts. He uses a few such books as Governor Robinson’s ‘‘Kansas 
Conflict,” W. A. Phillips’s “Conquest of Kansas,” and the biographies 
of John Brown by Sanborn and Villard, nearly all of them strongly 
partisan. We note a heretofore unpublished statement by Philip Phil- 
lips of Alabama relative to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and 
a few interesting points concerning the campaign of 1856 drawn from 
the McLane papers in the Library of Congress; but not much other 
manuscript material appears to have been used. Nearly all of the 
monographic work of recent years, if we may judge by the references, 
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has been neglected. The result is that we have the story of American 
history as it appeared to contemporaries rather than as it appears to the 
student of to-day. This, doubtless, is the way that Professor McMaster 
thinks that history should be written or, at least, the way that it may 
be most advantageously written. It gives local color but it sacrifices all 
the advantages of later knowledge. It furnishes no answer to the con- 
stantly recurring question why things were done, and no insight into 
the motives and character of the chief actors. It does not attempt to 
determine how far their acts may be justified from their point of view. 

Our criticism respects Professor McMaster’s method. Granted the 
method, the execution is for the most part admirable. We think, how- 
ever, that he leans too heavily upon the Northern press. He quotes 
impartially from both Northern and Southern newspapers but enters 
more fully into the point of view of the former. The lurid reports 
of the yellow journalists of the day furnish the basis of much of his 
account of Kansas affairs. We have full details of Southern outrages 
and meagre details of Northern ones. The South had no reporters in 
the field, and her story never has been and never will be told. No 
question is raised as to the accuracy of the report of Judge LeCompte’s 
grand jury charge. There is no suggestion that the amount of pub- 
lic land offered to Kansas was the normal amount offered to every new 
territory at that time, and no explanation of the difficulties that deter- 
mined the form of the English Bill. It does not appear that the admis- 
sion of Kansas under the Topeka constitution was wholly impracticable, 
that the Toombs Bill offered a fair solution of the difficulty, and that 
the Republicans prolonged the controversy as long as possible for 
political effect. Reflecting the opinions of Northern newspapers, the 
book is essentially a Northern history and less impartial than we would 
expect after the lapse of more than half a century. 

Professor McMaster occasionally leaves things somewhat in the air. 
Much is doubtless omitted from the necessity of compression. The 
period from 1850 to 1860 was the most crowded decade in our history 
prior to the Civil War, and by covering it in a single volume Professor 
MeMaster has given it relatively less space than any other ten years in 
the seventy-six covered by the entire work. 

The work as a whole will always be useful for its description of the 
varying phases of life and society, for its accounts of out-of-the-way 
matters and illuminating side-lights, and for its digest of newspaper 
opinion respecting the leading events of our national history. It will 
not take the place of the more conventional history, which, following 
accepted canons, undertakes to discover motives, appraise character, and 
explain the reason for the course of events. Its method fails to give 
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the clearest understanding of the past or to make the most permanent 
impression, a fact that may be illustrated by comparing the effect of 
reading the present volume with that produced by the two volumes 
of Mr. Rhodes’s history covering the same period. 

F. H. Hopper. 


University of Kansas. 


The United States and Mexico: A History of the Relations between the 
two Countries from the Independence of Mexico to the Close of the 
War with the United States. By George Lockhart Rives. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1913. 2 volumes. $8.00 net. 


These 1,879 pages of text, well garnished with footnotes and sup- 
plemented with a fine index, are decidedly impressive, and they offer 
much sound information together with many sensible views, clearly and 
at times very felicitously stated. It is a pleasure to recognize the cour- 
age, industry, and ability shown by the author, and he deserves to be 
cordially welcomed to the ranks of American historians. 

The fundamental criticism to be made is that merely a small part of 
the available sources has been used. Only about one hundred and 
fifty papers from the foreign office archives of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Mexico are cited out of more than two thousand worthy to 
be studied; none from the French, and none at all of the war and navy 


papers of the United States and Mexico. A great number of other 
manuscripts, both official and unofficial, have been passed by. Out of 
more than nine hundred pertinent books and pamphlets, the author’s list 


includes only a few more than two hundred, omitting, besides the writ- 
ings of such men as Bocanegra, Cuevas, and Otero, the largest Mexican 
work on the war. Much of the neglected matter is not only highly 
important but essential; and by thoroughly digesting his material, the 
author could have given us the gist of it all in the space actually 
used. But while the book cannot be regarded as definitive, it represents 
what is commonly termed wide reading, and in particular takes cognizance 
with gratifying impartiality of Mexican as well as American sources. 

In line with our first criticism is another. The author does not seem 
to realize the necessity of patient grubbing among the documents and 
close discussion of the facts, and not infrequently he glides over seri- 
ous problems as if either unaware of their existence or unwilling to 
investigate them. Being a man of sound judgment, solid ability, and 
wide experience, he “jumps” at times to the right conclusion, but in 
other cases the result is not so satisfactory. A third general point is 
that he includes a great deal of matter that is not only unnecessary but 
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embarrassing. Everything mentioned has conceivably some relation to 
the subject, no doubt, but so has the founding of Rome. 

In dealing with our own history, Mr. Rives boldly sweeps away numer- 
ous misconceptions that have come down from the days of anti-slavery 


prejudice and passion. His review of Mexican politics recognizes the 
fact—commonly ignored among us—that our neighbors on the south 
are radically different from us, and states correctly a great many inter- 
esting and important facts. But the history, like the character, of the 
Mexicans is somewhat elusive. To write it well one should live and talk 
with them for some time, and should then study carefully the whole 
series of reports from the British Ministers, which form decidedly the 
best body of “inside” information on the subject. Mr. Rives did not 
have the latter advantage and we believe he did not have the former, 
for his Mexican foreign office papers were obtained by proxy. More- 
over, he has made serious mistakes from which the books on his list 
should have saved him. For example, we read that “if only there had 
been offices enough to satisfy everybody, there was no reason why Busta- 
mante’s administration should not have continued indefinitely”; whereas, 
not to mention other circumstances, he was not strong enough to rule 
the country, the aristocratic party behind him was too narrowly selfish 
to devise and execute statesmanlike plans, and between that party and 
the more numerous democratic element existed an irreconcilable conflict. 
A similar want of insight is shown repeatedly. Coming to the relations 
between this country and Mexico, we find Mr. Rives condemning 
severely—though without citing evidence—our first Minister, Poinsett. 
This we regard as incorrect, since the censure is not warranted by the 
inner facts, and as unfortunate, since it must affect one’s view of all our 
succeeding relations with Mexico. An acquaintance with the British 
and French diplomatic reports might have prevented the mistake. The 
principal defect in this, the essential portion of the work, is, however, 
inadequacy. The treatment of our claims against Mexico and of our 
complaints against her for insulting our flag, for example, is very far 
from thorough. In dealing with Slidell’s mission, the author does not 
bring out the active réle played by the British Minister, nor several 
other highly important facts; and he does not anywhere explain the 
interesting plan to have a new republic, under American protection, in 
northeastern Mexico, and the reasons why the plan failed. 

As for the war of 1846-1848, to which the author devotes about four 
hundred pages, we think it would have been better to give it a single 
chapter—essentially of a political character—and then pass on to the 
negotiations for peace. The author has, it is true, avoided some gross 
mistakes made by his predecessors and presented some additional facts, 
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but, having only a superficial knowledge of the sources and not always 
using with sufficient care the material at hand, he not only has fallen 
into numerous errors of detail but at times has missed the essential 
points. The vital clues to the battles of Palo Alto and the Resaca, for 
example, are to be found in a letter from Captain Linnard, the state- 
ments of Lieutenant A. T. Lee, the Sumaria of Colonel Uraga’s court of 
inquiry, and the testimony given at the trial of General Arista; but 
Mr. Rives had none of this material,—-not to mention a large number of 
other first-hand documents. Under such limitations history cannot be 
written satisfactorily, however admirable the personal qualities of the 
author. 
Justin H. Smiru. 
Boston. 


Immigration:. A World Movement and its American Significance. By 
Henry Pratt Fairchild. The Macmillan Company. New York. 
1918. $1.75 net. 


The Immigrant Invasion. By Frank Julian Warne. Dodd, Mead & 
Company. New York. 1918. $2.50 net. 


Because of their varying points of view and predilections, investiga- 
tors naturally differ in their mode of approach and method of treat- 
ment of a common undertaking. That this is so in the field of modern 
immigration research is disclosed by a perusal of the many volumes por- 
traying the differen’, phases of the present-day immigration situation in 
the United States. Despite such lack of uniformity, however, there is 
an encouraging agreement in the resultant conclusions. These two 
excellent books, coming as a most welcome and valuable addition to the 
increasing volume of literature pertaining to this field of study, clearly 
strengthen the position of the advocate of restriction. The two authors, 
recognized authorities in their field, have embodied in their productions 
a sound scholarship, a judicial attitude, and an engaging presentation 
of subject matter. 

In “The Immigrant Invasion,” Dr. Warne, special expert on foreign- 
born popuiation of the United States Census, 1910, has given us a sug- 
gestive study of the problems of immigration and of their economic set- 
ting. Toa history of the past is added a warning for the future. This 
warning, familiar to all, is implied in the statement that “the ‘Promise 
of American Life,’ which was held out in the institutions our forefathers 
created, is not being fulfilled,” inasmuch as the immigration movement 
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“even to-day is the leaden weight that is holding back the democratizing 
of our industrial organization.” 

In the opinion of Dr. Warne, “the real objection to immigration lies in 
the changed conditions that have come about in the United States them- 
selves. These conditions now dominate and control the tendencies that 
immigration manifests. At the present time they are giving to the 
country a surplus of cheap labor. . . . In consequence, this over- 
supply has brought into play among our industrial toilers the great 
law of competition. This economic law is controlled by the more recent 
immigrant because of his immediate necessity to secure employment and 
his ability to sell his labor at a low price—to work for a low wage. 
Against the operation of this law the native worker and the earlier immi- 
grant are unable to defend themselves. It is affecting detrimentally the 
standard of living of hundreds of thousands of workers—workers, too, 
who are also citizens, fathers, husbands.” 

In reply to the natural rejoinder of the liberal immigrationist that the 
presence of the immigrant is necessary to accomplish the rough work 
that must be done, Dr. Warne would say that “immigration tends to 
retard the invention and introduction of machinery which otherwise 
would do this rough work for us”; and that the “Era of the Machine” 
will be postponed so long as the inexhaustible supply of cheap foreign 
labor is dumped at the doors of our mills and factories. 

Both books naturally emphasize the fact, pointed out long ago by Gen- 
eral Walker, that immigration of the lowest class “will not be per- 
manently stopped so long as any difference of economic level exists 
between our population and that of the most degraded communities 
abroad.” 

The greater restriction of immigration is suggested by Dr. Warne not 
alone from the point of view of the future economic and political develop- 
ment of the United States, but also from that of the interest and wel- 
fare of the immigrant himself and of his descendants. In reply to one 
of the strongest arguments made in the past by the liberal immigration- 
ist, that the downtrodden and oppressed of Europe are fleeing from 
intolerable economic, political, and religious conditions into a land of 
liberty, Dr. Warne urges that normally the immigrants are the very 
persons who should remain in their European homes; that, assuming the 
immigrants to be able-bodied and disposed to resent oppression, they 
should remain in Europe where through growing restlessness and agita- 
tion an improvement would result in the conditions from which at pres- 
ent they are fleeing. “If immigration to the United States were 
stopped,” he declares, “one would not likely be far wrong in prophesy- 
ing that either one of two things would happen in these European coun- 
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tries: either a voluntary remedying by the European Governments 
themselves of political, religious, and economic evils, or else those 
countries would soon be confronted by revolutions springing from this 
unrest of the people which now finds an escape through emigration to 
the United States.” 

Although there is a substantial accord in the general conclusions 
reached in the two volumes under consideration, Professor Fairchild’s 
“Immigration” appears to be based on the broader conception. The 
author treats immigration not merely “as an ‘American public problem,’ 
but as a sociological phenomenon of world-wide significance.” The 
immigration question, as a part of an inclusive conservation programme 
for all humanity, is placed in the appropriate historical setting. This 
volume bears the stamp of a keener analytical treatment than does ‘The 


, 


Immigrant Invasion” which, on the other hand, will probably prove to 
be the more popular with the general reader. 

Professor Fairchild does full justice to the history of the American 
immigration movement, tracing its development from colonial times, He 
outlines the causes and effects of immigration, devoting, in particular, 
several especially valuable chapters to the influence of the movement on 
the standard of living, on wages, pauperism, and crime, and on the 
industrial and political conditions of the country. Doubtless, however, 
that portion of the book which will make the strongest appeal to the 
general reader, in the light of present-day conditions, will be the last 
three chapters. Here attention is directed to the real nature of the 
American immigration problem and to its bearing on the future. 

In outlining the character of the problem, Professor Fairchild declares 
that, first of all, it must be determined “whether it is desirable for 
nations consciously to interfere with, and try to control, such a natural 
movement.” And in the second place, assuming that such interference 
is to be undertaken, it must be decided from what standpoint the prob- 
lem is to be attacked. Despite the deep-seated reluctance on the part 
of the scientific student of sociology to advocate the regulation by man- 


made devices of any great human activity, it can no longer be seriously 


denied that immigration is a proper subject for government control. 

It is refreshing to find two such sane and authoritative books pertain- 
ing to immigration, a subject so peculiarly adapted for controversy and 
specious generalizations. 

Tueopore H. Boaes. 

Dartmouth College. 
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Pedagogical Anthropology. By Maria Montessori. Translated from 
the Italian by Frederic Taber Cooper. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
New York. 1913. $8.50 net. 


The volume comprises a course of lectures given by Dr. Montessori 
during a period of four years in the University of Rome. Upon the 
advice of the eminent anthropologist, Professor Giuseppe Sergi, a special 
course was established by the Pedagogic School of the University in order 
that students in the Faculty of Natural Sciences and Medicine might 
have the benefit of lectures in anthropology, and Dr. Montessori was 
suggested simultaneously as a specialist in the subject. The lectures 
fourm ten chapters, each complete in itself. The first contains an out- 
line of general biology, with generalizations concerning man as con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of the educator, and furnishes an organic 
conception of the entire book. The succeeding chapters are arranged 
under the following headings: Craniology, The Thorax, The Pelvis, The 
Limbs, The Skin and Pigments, Technical Part, Statistical Methodology, 
The Biographic History of the Pupil and His Antecedents, The Appli- 
cation of Biometry to Anthropology for the Purpose of Determining 
the Medial Man. The volume contains many illustrations, tables of 
statistics, and ample indices. 

The author proceeds first to -rtablish a synthetic concept of the indi- 
vidual in biology. She maintains that it is impossible to assert with 
accuracy that life originates “in a combination divisible into protoplasm 
and nucleus,’ since aside from abstract speculation there can be no 
material substratum of life beside the individual organisms. We should 
say, therefore, that life originates in living “individuals,” and the 
author believes that such a synthetic doctrine opens the mind to new 
properties and characteristics of life, in contrast to former materialistic 
theories which, in defining life as a form of matter subject to move- 
ment, state but one general property. Likewise is it impossible to say 
that the cell is the element of life since it lives only when it “consti- 
tutes an individual.” 

The theory of the medial man, first propounded by the great statis- 
tician Quételet in 1885 and reéstablished under the present-day guid- 
ance of biometry by Professor Giacinto Viola, is elaborated by Dr. Mon- 
tesscri as a most valuable contribution to Pedagogical Anthropology. 
Previous study of the degenerate and abnormal has resulted in no adequate 
attempt to establish the normal type to serve as a guide or touch- 
stone in anthropological investigation. Now, by a series of measure- 
ments obtained from living individuals, it is possible to determine medial 
measurements which are not abstractions, but which represent living 
organisms. Two influences are understood by Dr. Montessori as promot- 
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ing the practical realization of the medial man—intermarriages of races 
and social reforms which establish the “brotherhood of humanity.” 
From the intermingling of races not only the dominant characteristics of 
physical strength and beauty emerge, but one civilization, one form of 
thought, is created. The survival of types, customs, and sentiments 
peculiar to separate races and local conditions, representing inferiority, 
she understands as due directly to imperfections in the environment, 
which retard the progress of the new civilization and interfere with the 
development of ideal normalty. 

The school of the future is, therefore, to be an environment, wherein 
through work, liberty, and love, the child grows normally and is fitted 
to fulfill his innate destiny. The school is the natural clinic of the new 
anthropology, since here humanity is in the making, here its congenital 
weaknesses and defects of growth may be observed and aided during 
the formative period. Just as Dr. Montessori disperses misconceptions 
enveloping the mission of pedagogy, she interprets the paraphernalia 
of the conventional school as actual impedimenta to be removed before 
the true place which the school must fill, may be understood. 

The life of the adult Montessori conceives as practically “the gather- 
ing of sensations from the environment.” And the system of sense- 
training exercises and didactic material which she has compiled for use 
in the Children’s Houses, aims to supply, at the right time, a uniform 
stimulus and guidance to all the senses of the human being,—as well as 
to prevent any pathological tendencies to false perception,—in order 
that he may draw fully from his environment during the successive stages 
of his development. Trained anthropological study of the child pre- 
cedes and accompanies his education, which is largely a process of 
trained observation and direction of individual potentialities. In brief, 
it is life itself, in continuity of manifestation, which Dr. Montessori con- 
templates and regarding which she seeks to establish a truer funda- 
mental conception in the educator; whereby pedagogy becomes elevated 
to the rank of a definite science. 

In her concluding chapter, Dr. Montessori refers to conditions matur- 
ing in the world as approaching “the true social organism—complete 
hybridism in body; human brotherhood in sentiment,” and she says: 
“This conception of biological liberty, in other words, the triumph of the 
free and peaceful development of life, through the long series of more 
or less bitter struggles and defenses of life, constitutes, in my opinion, 
the very essence of the new pedagogy. And the evolution of modern 


thought and of the social environment can alone prepare for its advent, 
perhaps at no distant day.” 


Louise Dixon Boyte. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Stellar Motions, with Special Reference to Motions Determined by the 
Spectrograph. By William Wallace Campbell. Yale University 
Press. 1913. $4.00 net. 


If at night one should look out from the seashore to the lights of a 
distant, approaching steamer, he would be unable to form any accurate 
estimate of the speed at which those lights were approaching. But 
across millions and millions of miles of space, the lights of the distant 
stars are not too dim to permit the astronomer to measure their speeds 
to within a tenth of a mile per second. 

Director Campbell of the Lick Observatory, after fifteen years of work, 
has the measurements of the velocities of more than a thousand stars 
determined with great precision by the spectroscope. The uninitiated 
can form no idea of the care with which each small detail must be looked 
to before even a single stellar spectrum can be obtained. First of all, 
a great telescope is needed to catch the feeble light of the star. The 
object glass must be mounted in a tube which is moved so accurately 
that the star’s light is brought to a focus on a slit but a thousandth of 
an inch in width. After the light passes through the slit, it must also 
be passed through lenses and prisms before the spectrum is brought to a 
focus on the photographic plate. The Lick Observatory, under Dr. 
Campbell’s directorship, has largely pointed the way to the improve- 
ments necessary in spectrography before accurate photographs of stellar 


spectra were obtainable. Measurements of 1,047 spectra, observed 
mainly at the Lick Observatory and at its southern station, have given 
him the opportunity to discuss with excellent skill the motions and dis- 


tances of the stars. 

One hundred and thirty years ago Herschel investigated stellar proper 
motions in order to find out whither the sun with its system was travel- 
ling through space. With the inspiration of genius, he placed the apex 
of the sun’s way but a few degrees distant from that direction selected 
by succeeding astronomers with much fuller data at their command. 
But such measures from the astronomy of position could give only an 
inadequate value for the speed of motion. 

The accurate measures of the stars’ motions in the line of sight give 
not only the direction of the sun’s motion, but the speed as well. The 
direction agrees rather closely—but not absolutely—with the position 
given by proper motion determinations, while the speed is accurately 
measured as 17.85 kilometers or about eleven miles per second. This 
motion of the sun, and consequently of the earth, gives to the stars 
apparent motions in addition to their own motions. Upon eliminat- 
ing these apparent motions from the stars, their real movements stand 
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revealed. It was with considerable wonder and astonishment that 
astronomers looked upon these real motions of the stars as first pointed 
out by Professor Campbell. 

The measures of radial velocities beautifully supplement the investi- 
gations of Newcomb, Kapteyn, and Boss regarding the shape and size 
of the universe; and the conclusions from the old astronomy of position 


and the new astronomy of the spectroscope in most particulars round out 
and verify each other. The most important difference seems to be in 
regard to the size of the universe. Campbell’s investigations make the 


universe much larger than he had been led to expect from the excellent 
work of Kapteyn in dealing with stellar proper motions and parallaxes. 
There seems to be nothing at fault with either astronomer’s method of 
attacking the problem. The deficiency is in Kapteyn’s data, principally 
regarding stellar distances, which are estimated too great by fully 
twenty-five per cent or more. As Dr. Campbell points out, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining reliable knowledge of stellar distances is very great, 
and he adds, “At no point in astronomical science is fuller knowledge 
more desirable, more pressingly urgent than in the subject of stellar 
distances.” 

The name of the author and the “Silliman Lectures” assured us in 
advance that “Stellar Motions’ would be an extraordinary book. We 
were not mistaken. One deficiency in the book might, perhaps, be 
pointed out. In it there are given the portraits of the pioneers in 
astrophysical research. For the sake of completeness, there might have 
been added those of Henry A. Rowland, Heinrich Kayser, and William 
Wallace Campbell. 

S. A. MircHe.t. 


University of Virginia. 


The Problem of Christianity. By Josiah Royce. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. 1913. 2 volumes. $3.50 net. 


The modern theologian is sometimes said to be confronted with this 
dilemma with regard to belief in God: he may turn to the philosophy 
of idealism, and there find proof of a metaphysical Absolute, but such a 
being is worthless for all practical religious purposes. What he needs 
is a God who will make some difference in the character and dispositions 
of men. But, on the other hand, psychology explains all the actual differ- 
ences in character and disposition, which the religiously inclined are wont 
to ascribe to God, on purely naturalistic grounds. So, between the phi- 
losopher and the psychologist, the theologian is indeed left in a sad case. 


55 
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Professor Royce in the volumes before us has given an interpretation 
of Christianity, and of the Divine Spirit, which, while in harmony with 
his metaphysical idealism, and indeed its logical outcome, is also at the 
same time the key to the understanding of the actual moral and religious 
life of men. The first volume gives a novel interpretation of Christi- 
anity, and of the most familiar of its fundamental concepts—sin, grace, 
and atonement; the second, an even more strikingly novel interpreta- 
tion of metaphysical idealism, wherein what has been discovered to be the 
root idea of Christianity is shown to be at the same time the inevitable 
conclusion of a philosophical interpretation of experience. Of course, 
when any such attempt is made, the charge is sure to be brought, if made 
by a philosopher, that the view of religion has been accommodated to the 
metaphysics; if made by a theologian, that the philosophy has been 
accommodated to the creed. The charge is as facile as all unfair. It 
is equivalent to a dogmatic assertion that the foundation of religiorr is 
a delusion. For surely, if there be anything of value in religion, its 
foundations must be secure. And if they are, then any interpretation of 
human experience, if adequate, must include in that experience the facts 
of the religious life. We cannot conduct our lives in separate compart- 
ments, holding that what is true in religion is false in philosophy, or 
vice versa. Professor Royce is the modern Aquinas who has given us 
in the light of modern wisdom a philosophy of Christianity. If he has 
been successful, his work should be as important for modern liberal 
Christianity as was the work of the great Dominican for Catholic Chris- 
tianity of the Middle Ages. 

In seeking to discover the essence of the Christian doctrine of life, 
Professor Royce does not turn, after the fashion of most modern critics, 
to the life and teachings of the founder of Christianity. The attempt 
to recover an exact portrait of the historic Christ he regards as well- 
nigh hopeless. But he insists that in order to find out what gave the 
Christian church from the beginning its vital strength, this is fortu- 


nately not necessary, since we possess in the Pauline letters to the early 


Christian communities ample and wholly trustworthy evidence as to the 
life and faith of the early Christians. We find, indeed, that many of the 
beliefs and hopes of the members of the apostolic churches have been 
proved to be without foundation. Is there anything left that has with- 
stood the test of time, and that is likely to endure; and is that remnant 
sufficient to explain the power of Christianity throughout the ages, and 
to give it continued life? 

Professor Royce imagines a Christian of the first century, thoroughly 
versed in all the lore of his own day, fallen asleep in the faith of the 
apostolic church, and now suddenly awakened after centuries of dream- 
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less slumber, ignorant of what has happened in the intervening centuries, 


but retaining the full consciousness of a mature Pauline Christian. And 
he traces his fortunes as he is first trained in all the secular wisdom of 
our own day, then in a knowledge of Christianity as it is, and of its 
history. He finds, indeed, a sad variance between his old faith and the 
results of science, the course of history, and even some ideas emphasized 
by the historic church. Many of the hopes and beliefs which he had 
regarded as essential he must simply give up. If he is to remain a 
Christian, he must clearly distinguish between the historical and the 
fundamental; he must recognize in much of his early teaching masses of 
ancient imagery and legend, half revealing and half concealing the mean- 
ing of his own faith. But he can still be in spirit a Pauline Christian 
if he can say, “The redeeming divine spirit that saves men dwells in the 
church”; and in so saying he will remain true “to what, as a fact, was 
the very heart of all the hearts of the faithful, both in the Pauline 
churches and in all the subsequent ages of Christian development.” 
“Christianity,’ 
ions which first invented an effective way of making the idea of loyalty 


, 


Professor Royce writes, “was that one among the relig- 


to the universal community not only impressive, but so transforming that 
for centuries the European world was under the sway of the institutions 
which gave expression to this ideal.” In Paul’s work Christian love takes 
the form of loyalty, or charity in its relation to the beloved or universal 
community. The spirit of loyalty had, indeed, long before the day 
of Christianity inspired men with ideals of heroism, but in Paul’s teach- 
ing it is “quickened to new life, not merely by hope, but by the pres- 
ence of a community in whose meetings the divine spirit seemed to be 


, 


daily working fresh wonders.” It thus keeps the militant virtues, com- 
bined with the tenderness of the love of brother for brother. ‘The per- 
fect union of this inspired passion for the community, with this tendet 
fondness for individuals, is at once the secret of the apostle’s power as 
a missionary and the heart of his doctrine.” 

This idea of the beloved community, and of the divine spirit as find- 
ing expression therein, is, however, no mere abstraction, no metaphor, 
no topic for mystical insight. “Any highly organized community is as 
truly a human being as you and I are individually human. Only a com- 
munity is not what we usually call an individual human being; because 
it has no one separate and internally well-knit physical organism of its 
own; and because its mind, if you attribute to it any one mind, is there- 
fore not manifested through the expressive movements of such a separate 
human organism.”” Nevertheless its mental life possesses a psychology 
of its own which can be systematically studied. It is, moreover, 
one through the possession of a common fund of memories and 
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aspirations. “As empirical facts, communities are known to us by their 


deeds, by their workings, by their intelligent and coherent behavior, just 
as the minds of our individual neighbors are known to us through their 
expressions.” The difference between individual human beings, as we 
ordinarily regard them in social intercourse, and communities, is prop- 
erly characterized by describing them as two grades or levels of human 
life. In terms of these fundamental concepts, Professor Royce then 
proceeds to give an interpretation of the familiar Christian doctrines of 
sin, grace, and atonement. Space prevents our following his argument 
here in any detail. The gist of the whole teaching is that the isolated 
individual is lost, and that furthermore he can be saved by no mere 
individual effort, but only by the Spirit dwelling in th: community. Pro- 
fessor Royce therefore holds that modern liberal Christianity in trying 
to recover an exact picture of the historic Christ, and the record of his 
teachings, and then to regard these as embodying a perfect example for 
the individual to follow, is losing sight of what is most essential in the 
spirit of Christianity. Our returned Pauline Christian will be liberal in 
that he will be little interested in sects, and will find the real Christian 
community wherever “two or three are gathered together in the name 
of the genuinely Divine Spirit.” 

The story of the Christian doctrine of life is told in simple, untechni- 
cal fashion in passages often eloquent to the point of inspiration. But 
the author’s feet are always on the earth. It is evident on every page 
that his story is not the interpretation of a distant creed, or of a his- 
torical movement viewed from afar, but of actual life with all its trage- 
dies, its hopes, its failures, its joys, as it has been lived by a very human 
and lovable person as good as he is wise. And his God, the Spirit 
dwelling in the beloved community, is one that makes a difference in the 
lives of men, and in no wise resembles that spectre which the philosophi- 
cal caricaturists delight in portraying, the otiose Absolute of the schools. 
Indeed, our friend the Absolute is hardly mentioned in these volumes 
(only three times if I have counted aright), and then merely to be nodded 
to in passing. 

But is this God the God of metaphysics? Or, to put it in plain Eng- 
lish, is the Christian doctrine of life as thus interpreted true? It is to 
the discussion of this problem that the second volume is devoted. It is 
inevitable that in the discussion of this question it should prove impossi- 
ble to keep ourselves wholly free from technicalities, and yet Professor 
Royce’s argument is given with a directness and simplicity rare in philo- 
sophical discussions. Here, as before, the nerve of the argument con- 
sists in showing that the isolated individual is lost. Truth-seeking is 
from first to last a social enterprise. There are always at least three 
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minds involved, one mind interpreting a second to another or to other 
minds. Even when one is striving to understand one’s self, one becomes 
in effect a community, the present interpreting the meaning of the past 
to the future. Professor Royce shows that we do not take our start, as 
it were, in the prison of the inner life, and then argue ourselves into 
the belief in the existence of other minds on the basis of analogy, finding 
the behavior of their bodies like that of our own, and inferring the pres- 
ence of a corresponding consciousness. The notion of a self-contained 
mind, coming to believe in the existence of other minds in such fashion, 
is a pure fiction. We cannot even state the argument from analogy with- 
out presupposing as its own terms a consciousness which takes us beyond 
the limits of our private personality. Our consciousness is, in truth, from 
the first social, and one “rounds to a separate mind” only by defining 
his own interests and purposes within the unity of the mind of the 
community. 

The theory of knowledge, Professor Royce holds, has in the past been 
dominated by the contrast between perception and conception. It is, 
however, a plain “historical fact that philosophers have never been able 
to define a theory of the universe in purely conceptual terms, and have 
been equally unable to state their doctrines about the world in purely 
perceptual terms.” The significant cognitive processes are always of a 
third type, which Professor Royce calls interpretation, a process which 
always involves at least three minds, and is essentially social. From 
this point of view, our author gives us a very searching criticism of the 
philosophy of Bergson. Bergson had maintained that the only reason 
for our using the conceptual process at all was the inadequacy of our 
perceptions. Not that he denies the usefulness of abstract and general 
ideas, but he holds that they are useful precisely as bank notes are 
useful, as promises to pay cash. So the conceptions have value only 
by virtue of eventual perceptions for which they stand. But, as Pro- 
fessor Royce suggests, when we cross the border into a foreign land, our 
bank notes have no value unless they can be changed for the current 
coin of the realm we are entering. And precisely so in our intellect- 
ual life, we are always crossing the border, entering, as it were, 
a foreign land, and must exchange our own conceptions for those which 
pass current in our neighbor’s mind, and we can do this only by virtue 
of the fact that we belong to a community of interpretation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in our real life, ‘““we human beings are never possessed either 


of pure perception or of pure conceptior. In ideal, we can define an 
intuitive type of knowledge, which should merely see, and which should 
never think. In an equally ideal fashion, we can imagine the possi- 
bility of a pure thought, which should be wholly absorbed in conceptions, 
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which should have as its sole real object a realm of universals, and which 
should ignore all sensible data. But we mortals live the intelligent part 
of our lives through some sort of more or less imperfect union or syn- 
thesis of conception and perception.” 

But what of the natural order, the world of physical occurrences hap- 
pening in time? Professor Royce answers that every such event is a 
sign calling for its interpretation, and is to be interpreted precisely as 
I interpret the actions and the gestures of my fellow men. There is, at 
least, behind all knowledge of nature a contrast between appearance and 
reality. ‘““The real world is precisely that whose nature is expressed by 
whatever mediating idea is such that, when viewed in unity with two anti- 
thetical ideas, it fully compares them, and makes clear the meaning of 
the contrast. But an interpretation is real only if the appropriate com- 
munity is real, and is true only if that community reaches its goal.” The 
real world is thus conceived as the community of interpretation, and the 
thesis which Professor Royce defends is that that community contains its 
own interpreter. Thus the fundamental conception which we reach in 
the interpretation of the world is identical with that which lies at the 
basis of the Christian doctrine of life. 

Professor Royce maintains that the view which is put forward in the 
present volume is thoroughly in harmony with the views which he has 
elsewhere expressed. It would seem, however, that its proximate source 
was the thoroughgoing analysis of the meaning of loyalty which he had 
made in the volume bearing that title. The idealism here presented is 
simply the philosophy of loyalty. But underneath the discussion one 
can, I think, see Professor Royce’s anxiety to free his philosophy from 
the accusations that have been most frequently brought against it: that 
his view of the world is static; that it substitutes logical formulas for 
life; that it takes the real “out of time”; or that it gives a “block 
universe,’ an all-engulfing monism. When any of these charges has 
been brought, Professor Royce has always felt surprised. It has not 
seemed to him that his view was open to such objections. There has 
always been, as he supposed, ample room in his philosophy for the 
recognition of the reality of the individual, and the reality of the time 
process; nor has he ever sought to substitute the formula for the fact. 
But however this may be, it is certain that in the volume before us he 
has succeeded in meeting these objections as never before, and has given 
us a metaphysical idealism far in advance of traditional rationalism, one 
which is close to the facts of experience—as any empirical science recog- 
nizes those facts,—has due respect for them, and gives us an interpreta- 
tion thoroughly concrete. Whatever the theologian may think regarding 
the adequacy for his purposes of Professor Royce’s interpretation of 
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the Christian doctrine of life, it is certain that the philosopher must 
recognize in the volumes before us the most complete attempt yet made 
to bring idealism into close contact with the facts of experience. These 
facts find their interpretation in this idealism, but are not in any sense 
transmuted into something else. They remain with their value fixed 
unalterably, each in its own place in the temporal order, although 
the meaning of these facts, if complete, would involve their exhaustive 
interpretation in the light of the entire historical process. The work 
which Professor Royce had accomplished before, had already given him 
his place amongst the few truly great constructive thinkers; but these 
volumes are his crowning achievement. 
Cuarites M. BakewELt. 
Yale University. 


The Life of the Fly. By J. Henri Fabre. Translated by Alexander 
Teixedra de Mattos. Dodd, Mead & Company. New York. 19138. 
$1.50 net. 


Fabre, Poet of Science. By C. V. Legros. With a Preface by J. H. 
Fabre. Translated by Bernard Miall. The Century Company. New 
York. 1913. $8.00 net. 


It is high time that the English-speaking people became familiar with 
the works and life of J. Henri Fabre, the great French student of 


nature and “poet of science” as Dr. Legros appropriately calls him. 
Fabre is still living, but his work is completed, for he is in his ninety- 
first year, very feeble, and almost blind. The men who read his first 


paper on the habits of cerceris when it appeared in 1855 are almost 
all gone. A new generation, with new ideas, directed human thought 
into new channels while Fabre was continuing the work of his life, quiet, 
unobserved, almost forgotten. Who knows but that he would have been 
quite forgotten and would have succumbed to material cares if it had 
not been for a few true and admiring friends who have brought his 
name recently before the public and succeeded in warding off the spectre 
of abject poverty and in brightening the twilight of his life. 

His was, indeed, a life poor in spectacular events, but full of vicissi- 
tudes, disappointments, and hard struggles for existence. As one 
reads the truthful and well-written story of his life by Dr. Legros and 
the few autobiographic chapters from the “Souvenirs Entomologiques”’ 
included by the translator in the volume on the life of the fly, one 
wonders that the man did not become disheartened and embittered and 
turn his mind to some more profitable field. As primary teacher 
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at the College of Carpentras with the munificent salary of $140 a year, 


as assistant professor of physics at the College of Ajaccio and later of 
natural history at the University of Avignon where he spent twenty years 
of his life with an annual income of $820, did Fabre ever dream of 
riches and the comforts of a life of leisure? No! All he desired was 
an income sufficient to keep himself and his family free from the cares 
of to-morrow and time to do the work he was interested in. “Before 
philosophizing,’ said Fabre, “one has to live.” 

Read the book of Dr. Legros and the chapters “Heredity” and “My 
Schooling” in “The Life of the Fly,’ and you will understand what 
this last short sentence really means. What lofty ideals, what strength 
of character must one possess to live as Fabre lived, to see men of inferior 
talent advanced to better positions while he had to fight for his daily 
bread, living in obscurity, and yet not lose courage or break down in 
sheer despair! It is true, Fabre’s name has been illustrious for many 
years. Long ago, Darwin termed him an “incomparable observer.” In 
1867 Fabre received high honors in the shape of the Order of the Legion 
of Honor for his discoveries in the field of applied chemistry and 
entomology, awarded him by Napoleon the Third. Fabre’s works, 
full of poetic beauty, strongly impressed by his own individuality, and 
written in a charming style appealing to everybody but the pedant, are 
a standard of accuracy, a cornerstone for every research into the habits 
and instincts of insects. Yet somehow, behind the glory of his work and 
name, the man himself has always disappeared from public view; he is 
too much of a philosopher to seek the limelight of the present age. He 
sought only truth, and achieved immortality. He wanted only to gain 
insight into the secret ways of nature and to awaken in others the 
interest for it; he taught us a much greater lesson,—a lesson which 
should go to the heart of those who value only material success, who 
measure human life in dollars, and who are indirectly responsible for the 
conditions against which Fabre had to fight all his life, to the shame 
of two generations. He also taught us how much can be achieved in 
spite of such conditions. And this is why we welcome the appearance 
of Fabre’s biography and of some of his works (three cther volumes 
have been published previously) in the English translation. They should 
be read by every lover of nature and especially by those younger people 
for whom Fabre wrote, ard who are at present taught in magnificent 
laboratories and think that good work cannot be done otherwise. 


ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH. 
Yale University. 
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The work of the University is carried on in the following Depart- 
ments : 


1. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS 
Tue GRADUATE SCHOOL: Courses offered to college graduates leading 
to the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.), and Master of Arts 
(M.A.). A feature is the large number of clubs for research and 
criticism. 
Yate Cotiece: A four years’ course of academic study, partially pre- 
scribed, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts (B.A.). ’ 


Tue SHEFFIELD ScreNnTiIFIC SCHOOL: A three years’ course of study, par- 
tially prescribed, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy 
(Ph.B.) and a five years’ course leading to higher engineering degrees, 
A graduate course also leads to the degree of Master of Science(M.S.). 

THE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS: Regular and special courses in drawing, 
anatomy, perspective, painting, modeling, architecture, and illustra- 
tion. Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) for advanced work 
of distinction. 


Tuk Musit Scuoo_: Courses in theory of music leading, after four 
years’ work, to degree of Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.). Also courses 
in piano, organ, violin, violoncello, singing, and chamber music. 

Tue Forest ScHoo_: A two years’ course, open to college graduates, 
leading to the degree of Master of Forestry (M.F.). 

[Nete: Properly qualified women are admitted as candidates for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, also as members of the Schools of Music and Fine Arts. ] 
2. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY 

A three years’ course, open to college graduates, leading to the degree 

of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.). There are five courses of study empha- 

sizing respectively Theology, Missions, Religious Education, Phi- 
lanthropy, and History and Philosophy of Religion. 


3. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
A four years’ course, following a preparation of at least two years’ college 
study, leading to the degree of Doctor of Medicine (M.D.). 

4. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
A three years’ course, open to college graduates, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) or Bachelor of Civil Law(B.C.L.). Higher law 
degrees conferred for graduate work. 





UNIVERSITY AND DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES. About1,000,000 volumes. Annual 
accessions exceed 30,000 volumes ; 5,000 periodicals and publications of learned 
societies on file. The collections include the Salisbury collection of Oriental 
books and manuscripts; the Count Landberg Arabic manuscripts, the Wheeler 
Roman Law Library, the Speck Collection of Modern German Literature, the 
Marsh Paleontological Library, the Lowell Mason Music Library, the collection 
of first editions of American delles lettres, and notable collections in Chinese litera- 
ture, foreign missions, Latin America, etc. In the Library building are a number 
of seminar and reference rooms equipped for study and consultation by advanced 
students in special subjects. 


For general information address Yale University Secretary, New 
Haven, Conn. 

For special information about examinations, courses, etc., 
address the Dean of the Department. 
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Is Your Boy Coming to Yale? 


Doubtless the question of entrance examinations and the 
lack of specialized preparation is troubling you. Few 
schools are able to help you to any considerable extent. 
For the past eight years we have made an enviable 
record in preparing young men for Yale entrance work. 
Take one example: Last year 79 out of 80 of our final 
candidates were admitted to college. Other years show 
similar results. One big factor is the personality of the 
men we employ. They are Yale men of the highest 
type, who bring out the best that is in the boy. 


Write us for references and further particulars 


ROXBURY TUTORING SCHOOL 
JOHN W. LOWRANCE, Director 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


YALE VARSITY CREW QUARTERS, GALES FERRY, CONN. 


CHESHIRE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


CHESHIRE, CONN. 


Thorough Preparation and Buildings Equipped with 
Individual Attention Modern Conveniences 


Large Athletic Field 


PAUL KLIMPKE, ’°92, Head Master 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SCHOOL YEAR, October 1, 1913, to June 19, 1914 
With Christmas and Easter Vacations 
REVIEW TERM, April 1, 1914, to June 19, 1914 
SUMMER SESSION, July 31, 1914, to September 24, 1914 


For September examinations, special and thorough preparation by experts of 
pupils for final and preliminary examinations of Yale University. 


For information, address 
GEORGE L. FOX, New Haven, Conn, 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention the Yale Review. 








YALE REVIEW 


“The School of Individual Instruction” 


Personal Instruction and home life, amid the atmosphere of 
Yale University. A year can be saved in preparation for college, 
Especially advantageous for Western and Southern boys enter- 
ing Eastern Universities. 


Summer Session, preparing for September entrance 


examinations, opens August 6th. 


Regular session opens October 5th. 


Limiting of 


classes to four pupils gives opportunity to make up previous deficiencies without loss 


of time. 


Hopkins Grammar School 


“4p 


Preparatory School for Yale 
1209 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 


THE HILLSIDE 


NANTUCKET 
NANTUCKET ISLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


For Spring, Summer and Fail rates 
address 


BRAINERD T. JUDKINS, 8 Gay Street 


Descriptive literature sent on request 


W. C. LEAVENWORTH, B.A., President 
T. A. TULLY, M.A., Headmaster 





MUNICH, GERMANY 
THE COIT SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN BOYS 


Complete college preparation. Speak- 
ing German. Individual instruction. 
Exams. of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
C. E. E. Board held atthe School. Sum- 
mer Session. 


LESLIE D. BISSELL, Pu.D. (Yale’87) 
K ONRADSTRASSE I4 


FOR RENT— FURNISHED 


“HERON HOUSE” and ten acres, Falmouth 
Foreside, Casco Bay, five miles North of Port- 
land, Me. Three-story country house, 12 bed- 
rooms. All modern improvements, including elec- 
tric light and telephone. City and artesian water. 

Large new garage, stable, bath-house, ice-house, 
row-boats, sail-boats, auxiliary schooner yacht; 
flower and vegetable garden. Further information 
upon application. Rent, $2000. GEORGE 
WOODWARD, 708 North American Building, 
Philadelphia. 


Have YOU A FRIEND 
who would be interested in the 


YALE REVIEW 


We will be pleased to send to anyone you suggest a 
sample copy of a recent number 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention the Yale Review. 
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A FEW OF eee SPRING BOOKS 


Henry Holt & Co.’s il TL) Publ'd at 34 W. 33d St, New York 


Sister Nivedita and 
De. Coommesanwemty’s MYTHS OF THE HINDUS AND BUDDHISTS 


With 32 illustrations in color by A. N. TaGore and other Indian artists. 8vo. $4.50 net. 
Fascinating legends with equally fasc inating pictures. 





N. Jarintzoff’s RUSSIA THE COUNTRY OF EXTREMES 


A frank but reliable revelation regarding ‘‘ Agents Provocateurs,”’ “ Cossacks,” ‘‘Students’ Move- 
ments,” etc., etc. Illustrated with Index. 8vo. $4.00 net. 





Wm. Boyd’s FROM LOCKE TO MONTESSORI 


A lecturer in the University of Glasgow, giving full credit to Dr. Montessori, traces the genesis of 
the principles of her system in Locke, Coudillac, Itard and Rousseau. $1.25 net. (Mrs. Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher's Montessor1 Motuer is already in its sth printing. $1.25 net.) 


Lord Avebury’s PREHISTORIC TIMES. New Enlarged Edition. $3.50 net. 
Pycraft’s COURTSHIP OF ANIMALS. $1.75 net. 


In Home University Library ¥-2.S8so"thehsTSvaeeree’: eens 2s: 


50 cents net. 
P. Vinogradoff’s COMMON-SENSE IN LAW. 50 cents net. 
; j j Ben Jonson’s THE MAGNETIC LADY. panes by Dr. 
In Yale Studies in Englis Harvey Whitefield Peck. Paper. $2.00 
The Later Version of The Wycliffite Epistle to the Romans compared with the Latin — By 
Dr. Emma Curtiss Tucker. $1.50 net. 





*,* Full lists of Tot Home University Lisrary (over 80 volumes) or THe Yate Srupies (50 vol- 
umes) sent on application. 


TUTORING THAT TELLS 


THE PRESTIGE OF A QUARTER CENTURY RECORD OF SUCCESS 
PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS 


EXPERIENCED TEACHERS NEWLY EQuiprpED LABORATORIES 
MODERN DORMITORIES WELCOMING DINING HAL! 


Firty TENNIS CourTs LARGE Boat House 


Over one hundred and fifty candidates successfully prepared for entrance exami- 
nations in each of the last five summers by a teaching staff composed of Harvard and 
Yale graduates, several of whom have had over twenty years’ experience in admission 
work. For particulars as to Little Hall, Cambridge, Mass., the school that gives 
results not explanations, address 


WILLIAM W. NOLEN 
TELEPHONE CAMBRIDGE, 627 1352 Massachusetts Avenue 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON APPLICATION Cambridge, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention the Yale Review. 
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“ The revivification, so to speak, of The North American 


Review under the editorship of Colonel Harvey is one of 
the important recent developments in the field of periodical 
literature.” —Review of Reviews, March, 1914. 





The record of subscriptions received 
by The North American Review dur- 
ing the past six months shows the 
following increases over the corres- 
ponding months of the preceding 
year : 


During the month of November 88% 
During the month of December 56% 
During the month of January 104% 
During the month of February 230% 
During the month of March 212% 
During the month of April 248% 


Nearly but not quite, three times as many 
Reviews were sold at news-stands in 
February as were sold in February, 1913 





A four months introductory subscription 
will be sent on receipt of one dollar 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
Franklin Square, New York 
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MEMORIALS OF EMINENT YALE MEN. By Rev. Anson PuELPs 

Sroxgs, Secretary of Yale University 

Biographies of Yale Alumni have been written before this, but never has 
the stress been laid as here upon their undergraduate careers. Choosing the 
seventy-nine most illustrious Yale graduates no longer living, Mr. Stokes has 
described their undergraduate life in detail. Searching old diaries and the 
records of the old-time debating societies, he has found each college career full 
of promise and of originality. No two stories are alike and many are spiced 
by escapades which show that even ‘‘illustrious” men had very human sides 
during their undergraduate days. The twenty photogravure prints from old 
engravings of graduates described add to the attraction of this great addition 
to Yale annals. 

Library edition. Cloth binding. Gilt top. Royal quarto. 2 volumes, 
about 400 pages each. Boxed, per set, $10.00 net; carriage extra. Particulars 
as to limited edition on request. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES. Its 
History and Functions. By GaiL_arp Hunt, Litr.D., LL.D. 


This book is based upon the practical knowledge of the workings of the 
Department of one who has served in all its branches. Mr. Hunt is further a 
practised histerical writer and an editor of note. His book is unique as the 
only historical study of one of the Executive Departments that has thus far 
appeared. 

The many citations from law circulars and regulations add to the authori- 
tative character of the book, and recent happenings affecting the Department 
have increased its timeliness and value. 


8vo. Cloth binding. 300 pages. Price, $2.00 net; carriage extra. 


THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. The Psycho- 
Educational Clinic in Relation to Child Welfare. By Dr. J. E. WALLAcE 
WALLIN, Director of the Psycho-Educational Clinic School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh 
Dr. Wallin has been conducting a great campaign for the improvement of 

the educational conditions of backward children and has made an extensive 
statistical study of the number of defective children in this country. In the 
nineteen chapters of this book, he gives the result of his investigations and offers 
practical remedies for the defects shown. His suggestions are of a type to 
benefit parents and reformers more than they can ever adequately repay. 


12mo. Cloth binding. Gilttop. 475 pages. Price, $1.75 net; carriage extra. 


OUR MANY-SIDED NAVY. By Rosert W. Nesser, author of 


Landsman’s Log” 


Vera Cruz has made us justly proud of the United States Navy. Its record 
there was not accident—it was the result of discipline, teamwork and headwork 
which have never relaxed. Mr. Neeser shows how this is attained, and, witha 
rare sincerity and acumen, he describes the daily life of a battleship in its many 
parts and in many seasons. Each chapter of the book has met with the unquali- 
fied approval of the naval authority best fitted to act as its discriminating critic. 


8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 214 pages. 4oillustrations. Chart. Map. 
Index and appendices. Price, $2.50 net; carriage extra. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“setec A Good Bond 


This is the title of a pamphlet 
which we have just published for dis- 
tribution among investors. 

The contents are devoted to a 
simple analysis of the features of a 
bond circular, showing the numerous 
precautions taken to safeguard the 
investor’s funds. It also acquaints 
the investor with the features of 
strength he should demand in addi- 
tion to reasonable interest return. 


This booklet sent gratis upon 
request 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 
49 Wall St., New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 











A New Novel 
By FRANK NORRIS 


Vandover and 
The Brute 


Author of ‘‘ The Pit,’’ ‘* The Octopus,”’ 
** McTeague,’’ etc. 


@ This story was begun while the author 
was a P. G. at Harvard in 1894. The ms. 
came through the San Francisco Fire and 
was but recently re-discovered. 

@ Vandover had every opportunity before 
him. But with the talent of an artist he 
combined an easy going nature which 
made him a prey to the Brute within him. 


H. L. MENCKEN says: 


“*Vandover and the Brute’ has filled me with | 


enthusiasm. Next to ‘McTeague,’ it seems to 
me to be the most virile and straightforward 


thing that Norris ever did. It is a long while | 


since a novel has made so powerful an im- 
pression on me.” 


Net, $1.35 
JUST OUT 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N.Y. 





The Mosher Books 


‘‘There is one press in the country 
that can be counted on for a super- 
fine product, and that is The Mosher 
Press of Portland, Maine. Thomas 
B. Mosher is a whimsical fancier of 
fine books, and when he sets a book 
upon its way in the world he decks 
her out as a bride with all manner of 
appropriate gear in the way of quo- 
tations, allusions, prefaces, and ad- 
denda. He has madeacult of books, 
and the delight he has in the fit pub- 
lishing of them extends to the reader, 
who cannot but be greedy of them 
in their dainty bindings, with their 
beautiful print and their unique in- 
troductory pages.” 

Mrs. ELiA W. PEATTIE. 


(Chicago Tribune.) 














The Mosher Catalogue 


“That little company to 
whom literature is a passion 
—an affair of the heart more 
than of the head — will find 
keen pleasure in the Mosher 
Catalogue. It is more than 
a mere catalogue — it is a 
literary bibelot, full of good 
things and beautifully 
printed.” — Tue Drat, ot 
Chicago. 


FREE ON REQUEST 








Thomas B. Mosher 
Portland, Maine 
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Important New Books 





THE MINISTRY OF ART 


By Ralph Adams Cram. These papers embody and eloquently exploit that 
view of the relation of medizval ideals to modern life which has made the author the most bril- 
liant exponent of Gothic architecture in America. $1.50 net. Postage extra 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN EVOLUTION 


By John Mason Tyler. This very vigorous and readable book, written from the 
point of view of a biologist, emphasizes the naturalness of moral and religious development and 
of such an organization as the Church, also gives a manly and wholesome view of what the 
Church ought to be now and in the future. $1.10 net. Postage extra. 


RELIGIOUS CONFESSIONS AND CONFESSANTS 


By Anna Robeson Burr. Readers of Mrs, Burr's abie literary and psychologi- 
cal study of ** The Autobiography ” will be in a measure prepared for the wealth of material that 
she has brought together in her account of the religious confession throughout the ages. 

$2.50 net. Postage extra 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND MOMMSEN’S LAW 


By Charles Francis Adams. A vigorous assertion of the obsolete nature of 
the Monroe Doctrine and the obstacles to the hegemony of the United States over the Americas. 
50 cents net. Postage extra. 


THE NEW POLITICS 


By William Garrott Brown. The late William Garrott Brown played a 
rominent part in shaping the Democratic policies that led to the nomination and election of 
Voodrow Wilson. This posthumous collection of bis most important papers treats of such sub- 

jects as The New Politics; the administrations of Roosevelt and Taft and the early months of 
President Wilson. With photogravure portrait of the author. $1.75 net. Postage extra. 


THE SOCIAL EMERGENCY 


Studies in Sex Hygiene and Morals 
By W. T. Foster, with an Introduction by Charles W. EHot. A frank. 


sympathetic, and wholesome treatment of the serious problem of training our youth to think 
intelligently and act rightly in the complex social relationsthatconfrontthem. $1.35net. Postpaid 


CHIEF MIDDLE ENGLISH POETS 


Translated and Edited by Jessie L. Weston. A representative collection 
of the best American and English opinion as to the texts which will best meet the requirements 
of the majority of college and university courses. In the Chief PoetsSeries. $2.00net. Postpaid 


REPRESENTATIVE NARRATIVES 


Edited by Carroll Lewis Maxcy. Twenty-two complete narrative selections 
by well-known writers, including Poe, Hawthorne, Aldrich, Thomas Hardy, Frank Norris, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Lafcadio Hearn, Guy de Maupassant, Honore de Balzac, and others, Each selec- 
tion is prefaced by a brief introduction giving the particular phase of narrative structure that 
the selection illustrates. $1.50 net. Postpaid. 


THE CAMBRIDGE POETS 


New Student’s Edition 
E. B. Browning, Burns, Holmes, Keats, Longfellow, Lowell, Milton, Pope, Scott, Shelley, 
Tennyson and Whittier. Each, $1 50 net. Postpaid, 


Ballads, Browning, Byron, Dryden, Shakespeare, Spenser and Wordsworth. 
Each, $2.25 net. Postpaid 
This edition, which is lower in price than the regular edition, is especially designed for class- 
room use. It is printed from the same plates and contains the same text, biographical sketches, 
notes, glossaries, and indexes. The binding is attractive and serviceable. 


The books can be found at all bookstores 


* Perk St’ ~=HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY '. ©. “0" St 
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THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


EDITED BY 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President of Columbia University 


HE leading educational monthly devoted to all 
subjects of vital interest in the educational field. 

It is not an educational newspaper; it is not a 
journal for the presentation of schoolroom methods; it 
is not an organ of any sfeczal educational] interest or 
any one type of educational doctrine. 

It is the organ of representative students of 
education ; it is national and international in scope, and 
its field of interest includes educational work of every 
form and grade. 

Among the important articles arranged for early 
publication are the following : 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS AND COLLEGE RECORDS, by Pxo- 
FESSOR ADAM LEROY JONES, of Columbia University. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, by H. A. Brown, 
Concord, N. H. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATIONAL EFFI- 
CIENCY, by W. S. Surron, University of Texas. 


TEACHING TO SPEAK FRENCH IN COLLEGE, by Louis J. Mercirr, 
Harvard University. 
THE DETERMINANTS OF THE COURSE OF STUDY, by A. Duncan 


Yocum, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a year 
Trial subscription (..,<£°%02%"on1y) four months, $1.00. Single copies, 35c. 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
Columbia University New York 
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Why Men Read 
The Outlook 


Because it keeps them correctly 
informed upon the affairs of the 
world. Because it presents great 
national events, and current thought 
in a form at once entertaining and 
intelligible. Because it gets at the 
right and wrong of things; it loves 
justice; it hates what is mean, 
false or oppressive. Men who 
wish to keep up with the affairs 
of the Government; the affairs of 
scientific progress; the affairs of 
commercial and industrial achieve- 
ment, cannot afford to miss a single 
number. The Outlook is read 
regularly by American thinkers. It 
has at its command, willingly and 
gladly on their part, the leading 
writers of the world. 








52 Issues Three dollars a year 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
New York 
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Te Ee 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
QUARTERLY 


A JOURNAL OF THE FAITH, WORK 
AND THOUGHT OF CHRISTENDOM 


Edited by Silas McBee 


Has begun its second year with a sense of solid encouragement based on its 
reception throughout Christendom. 


The following commendations from the press are convincing evidence of the 
important field THE CONSTRUCTIVE is filling and attest its value to every think- 
ing man—minister or layman. 


“CONTRIBUTIONS OF A HIGH CHARACTER FROM 
ACKNOWLEDGED REPRESENTATIVES ” 


“(No magazine dealing with religious and theological matters has been able to present contributions 
of such a high character from acknowledged representatives of the various Christian bodies as THE 
CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY.) Mr. Silas McBee, the editor, does not seek to propound any 
systematic scheme for uniting the churches. At present he is rather anxious to succeed in the prelimi- 
nary task of making the various groups of Christians better known to one another. He is certainly 
succeeding.’”"— The Times, London. 


“THE MOST REMARKABLE PUBLICATION OF OUR TIME” 


“THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY, the most remarkable publication of our time, has as its 
contributors the most profound minds of the world. Whatever one’s ethical point of view or philo- 
sophicai leaning, a perusal of this magazine compels interest.”"—7he Oakland Observer. 


“HOPES FULFILLED” 


“The hopes of the founders of THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY and their friends are 
finding ample fulfilment in the character of this magazine and the place it is filling in the religious world. 
The March number sustains the promise of its original programme.”’—7he Presbyterian Witness. 


“EACH ARTICLE HAS THE VALUE OF A NEW BOOK” 


‘‘ There was as much adventure in it (the making of THE CONSTRUCTIVE) as in the story of 
the climbing of the Matterhorn or of the discovery of some new island of thesea. . . . Everybody 
will remember the first number, which came out a year ago. It contained such a list of remarkable 
articles that everybody asked, ‘Can it ever be done again?’ Each article had the value of a new book 
from one of the greatest scholars, into which he had put the conclusions of his life’s thought. But it has 
been done again, and the four succeeding numbers have risen to the high standard of the first.”— 7he 
Christian Work and Evangelist. 


“ITS RANGE IS WIDE AND AUTHENTIC” 


**The range in content of the current issue of THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY is wide 
and authentic.” — The Sun, New York. 


Issued in March, June, September and December. Single copies, 75c. Yearly subscriptions, $2.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


38 West 32d St. New York 
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‘* The best weekly, not 
only in America, but in 


the world.”’—JAMES BRYCE 


‘The Nation 


A Weekly Journal 


REVIEW 


‘* The Nation maintains 
its undisputed supremacy 
among the literary jour- 
nals of the world.” 


—The Bookman, London 


of Literature, Drama, 


Music, Art, Science, Finance and Politics 


THE NATION editorials give a 
survey of the more _ significant 
events of the week throughout 
America, and by their selection 
and rejection throw proportion 
into the confusion of news. 

THE WEEK’S NEWS—A sum- 
mary in addition to the editorial 
paragraphs of ‘‘ The Week.” 


THE NATION maintains a high 
standard of independence and dis- 
crimination in the criticism of new 
productions in literature, drama, 
music, art, and science. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 

The activities of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and the northern 
countries of Western Europe are 
followed by a large number of 
Americans who are glad to read 
intelligent, first-hand comment. 
Letters also from the Orient at fre- 
quent intervals. 


DRAMA — The American stage is 
presenting certain promising works 
which, rightly discussed, should 
quicken among public and play- 
wrights alike a sense of dramatic 
standards. 


POETRY—“ The Nation,” which 
first published many of the works 
of Lowell, Whittier, and other 
eminent poets, is peculiarly fitted 
to encourage and guide modern 
aspirants for poetic fame. 

THE CIVIC SPIRIT—A series of 
articles on the awakening ofrthe 
civic spirit in America, representa- 
tive cities being chosen for study. 


SCIENCE — Space is given to the 
progress of medicine, practical 
psychology, and current inventions. 


THE OUT OF DOORS — Occa- 
sional nature sketches of the sort 
in which nature serves as a back- 
ground for human endeavor or 
relaxation. 


THE ANIMAL WORLD—A ser- 
ies of articles by Mr. Charles Wil- 
liam Beebe, Curator of the New 
York Zodlogical Society, whose un- 
derstanding of the animal world is 
not only scientific but human too. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS —Mr. 
Edmund Lester Pearson, who in 
“‘The Librarian at Play,” and other 
works, has presented attractively 
the claims of the bookman. Deals 
with the ‘‘curious” facts about 
books and authors. 


roc. a copy $3.00 a year 


That you may desire to 
cultivate a _ closer 


of 
knowledge, we in- 

vite you to try , 50 
for Three Months The Nation 
for 50 Y’ to 


cents. 


cents enclosed. 


Address The Nation, 20 Vesey St., N.Y. City 
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YALE REVIEW 


A NEW AMERICAN QUARTERLY 


EDITED BY 
WILBUR L. CROSS 


Contents of the last four issues 





JULY, 1913 
“The Crux of the Currency ae ag 
by A. Piatt Andrew 


“What the Ten-Year Sergeant of Police 
Tells, by Henry H. Curran 


**Style in American Architecture,”’ 
by Ralph Adams Cram 


‘Historic Universities in a Democracy,”’ 
by Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr. 


The First Modern Master,”’ 
by Duncan Phillips 
( dy WitterBynner, Marguerite Wilkinson 
Poems: < Aladison Cawein, Anna Blanche McGill 
Clark Ashton Smith,William Rose Benét 
“ William Vaughn Moody,” dy Chariton M. Lewis 


‘The High Cost of Living,” 
by Avard Longley Bishop 


“Climates of the Past,”’ by Charles Schuchert 


‘*The Religion of a Civil Engineer,” 
by A. J. DuBois 
by Lee Wilson Dodd 


“Giorgione: 


““The Well Made Play,” 
‘*Book Reviews” 


JANUARY, 1914 


“ The Dying Pantheist to the Priest,” 
by Henry A. Beers 
“The Background of the American Novel,”’ 
by Robert Herrick 
“ The Law and the Judges, "by A rthur L. Corbin 
‘*Burton’s Anatomy of lelancholy,” 
by Sir William Osler 
** Peace and War in 1913,”’ by Frederick Lynch 
““They who Scent the Tasselled Pine,”’ 
by Frederick Erastus Pierce 
“*God and the Farmer,” 
by Frederick Erastus Pierce 
‘** Noyes and Masefield,” dy Henry Seidel Canby 
‘* The Significance of Bergson,” 
by William Ernest Hocking 
““ Boccaccio. An Apology,” by H. D. Sedgwick 
“Through the Scuttle with the Tinman,” 
by Charles S. Brooks 
*“*Rulers of the Mesozoic,”’ 
by Richard Swann Lull 
“The Next Session of Parliament,”’ 
by W. M. J. Williams 
‘* Book Reviews”’ 





OCTOBER, 1913 
““A Watchword of the Fleet,”’ by Alfred Noyes 
**Earth Hunger or the Philosophy of Land 
Grabbing,”’ by William Graham Sumner 
**An Ever Present Mystery,”’ 
by John Burroughs 
“The Fall of Constantinople,” by J. B. Bury 
“The Progressive Movement and Constitutional 
Reform,” by Yandell Henderson 
“ A Sicilian Idyl,” by Louis V. Ledoux 
“A Gentleman of Athens,” 
by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
“Giovanni Pascoli,”” by Beulah B. Amram 


“The Schoolboy’s Two Lost Years,” 
by Henry A. Perkins 
“Who Should Own the Forests?"’ 
by James William Toumey 


“The New England of Sarah Orne Jewett,”’ 


by Edward M, Chapman 
“Book Reviews "’ 





APRIL, 1914 


“The American Novel,” by Robert Herrick 
“The Federal Reserve Act * 1913,” 
y O. M. W, Sprague 
** Woman and Socialism,”’ 7" Vida D. Scudder 
“ The Personality of Tagore,” 
b6y Basanta Koomar Roy 
‘* Ash Wednesday,” by John Erskine 
““Stephen Crane as I Knew Him,” 
by Hamlin Garland 
“The Handicap of the by 
by Ellsworth Huntington 
by Edward M. Chapman 


by Helen McAfee 
by Walter Peirce 


“ Rural Codperation,”’ 
**An Anatolian Journey,” 


“The Winds of March,”’ ' 
“The Exile,”’ 


“The Serious Pepys,”’ by Wilbur C. Abbott 


‘* The German Theatre of To-Day,”’ 
by Julius Petersen 


** Book Reviews” 
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Distinguished Authors of Forthcoming 
Articles in the Yale Review 


Henry Adams, Historian and Man of Letters 

Norman Angell, Author of “The Great Illusion” 

Henry A. Beers, Poet and Literary Critic 

Gamaliel Bradford, Essayist and Biographer 

John Burroughs, Naturalist 

Henry S. Canby, Critic and Essayist 

Christian Collin, University of Christiania, Norway 

Henry H. Curran, Board of Aldermen, New York City 

Katharine Bement Davis, Commissioner of Correction, New 
York City 

Arthur T. Hadley, President of Yale University 

D. F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture 

Florence V. Keys, Lecturer and Writer 

George Trumbull Ladd, Philosopher and Educator 

Emile Legouis, Professor of English at the Sorbonne, Paris 

Charlton M. Lewis, Literary Critic 

Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, Poet 

Jacques Loeb, Scientist, of the Rockefeller Institute 

Thomas R. Lounsbury, Scholar and Critic 

George McAneny, President of Borough of Manhattan 

William C. de Mille, Playwright. 

Duffield Osborne, Author and Connoisseur 

Sir Edwin Pears, Historian, Constantinople, Turkey 

Tracy Peck, Classical Scholar and Archeologist 

Bliss Perry, formerly Editor of “The Atlantic Monthly” 

Pierre Ponafidene, of St. Petersburg, Russia 

Stuart Sherman, Essayist, University of Illinois 

Newman Smyth, Scholar and Theologian 

Richard P. Strong, Scientist, Harvard Medical School 

William Howard Taft, ex-President of the United States 

G. E. Vincent, President of the University of Minnesota 

Hugh Walker, Critic, St. David’s College, Wales 
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Life Histories of 
African Game Animals 


By Tueopore Roosevettand 
Epmunp He.ter. With illus- 
trations from 
and drawings by Puiuip R. 
Goopwin, and with forty 
faunal maps. 2 vols. 
net; postage extra, 


The general plan of each 


chapter is first to give an ac- | 


count of the Family, then the 
name by which each animal is 
known —English, scientific and 
native; then the geographical 
range, the history of the 
species, the narrative life-his- 


tory, the distinguishing char- | 
acters of the species, the colora- | 


tion, the measurements of 
specimens, and the localities 
from which specimens have 


been examined, accompanied 


with a faunal map. 


Notes of a Son and 
Brother 


By Henry James. With por- 
traits. $250 net; postage 
€ rira. 

The London Nation. — 
“Certainly, if one were invited 
to name the literary master- 
piece of the twentieth century, 
one would do well to hesitate 
before passing further than Mr. 
James’s autobiography. It is 
not merely that it gives us a 
unique analysis of everything 
that went to the making of a 


characteristic literary artist of | 
It does more than | 


our times. 
this. It introduces us to the 


most charming and wonderful | 
family group a novelist ever | 


found to his hand. . . . It 
is a book of a warm as well as 
of a subtle beauty, and is one 
of Mr. James’s masterpieces in 
characterization.”’ 


North Africa and 
the Desert 


By Georce E. Woopperry. 
$2.00 net; postage extra. 
This is one of that very small 
group of books in which a man 
of genuine poetic vision has 
permanently registered the 
color and spirit of a region and 
arace. It is as full of atmos- 
phere and sympathetic inter- 
pretation as any that have been 
written. Chapters like that on 
* Figuig,’’ ‘*Tougourt,”’ **Trip- 
oli,” and “On the Mat’’—a 
thoughtful study of Islam — 
havea rare beauty and value. 


photographs, | 


$70.00 | 


The United States and 
Peace 


| By Ex-President Taft 


12 mo 
$7.00 net; postage extra 
In this important book the 


former president of the United | 
combining both the | 
view-point of one who has had | 


States, 


a large and full experience as 
a jurist and as chief-executive, 
discusses such topics as ‘* The 


Monroe Doctrine, Its Limita- | 


tions and Implications,”’ ** Shall 
the Federal Government Pro- 
tect Aliens in Their Treaty 
Rights?”’ ‘‘Has the Federal 
Government Power to Enter 
into General Arbitration Trea- 
ties?’’ and ‘“*The Federal Trend 
in International Affairs.” 


By HUDSON STUCK, D.D. 


Archdeacon of the Yukon 


The Ascent of Denali 
(Mt. McKinley ) 


With illustrations and maps 
$1.75 net; postage extra 

The fact that this narrative 

describes the only successful 


attempttoclimb this continent's | 


highest mountain peak, and 

that the writer led the success- 

ful expedition, is enough to 

give it an intense interest. 

when the writer happens to be 
| aS sensitive as an artist to all 
the sights and sounds and inci- 
dents of his great adventure, 
and to be so skilful a writer 
to convey everything to the 
reader, the value and interest 
of the book are irresistible. 


Ten Thousand Miles with 
a Dog Sled 


With 48 tllustrations, 4 incolor 


$3.50 net; postage extra 
If you wish to see the vast 
snow-fields, frozen rivers, and 


rugged, barren mountains of | 
the Yukon country but cannot 


visit them, you will do the next 
best thing by readin: 
beautiful account of a mission- 
travel in following his hard and 
dangerous work. 
of a brave life amid harsh, 
grand, and sometimes awful 
surroundings. 





| 
| 
| 


But | 


this often | 
ary’s ten thousand miles of | 


Itis the story | 


|My First Years as a 
Frenchwoman, 
1876-1879 


By Mary Kine Wappincron, 
author of “ Letters of a Dip. 
lomat’s Wife,”’ “Italian Let- 
ters of a Diplomat’s Wife,”’ 
etc. $2.50 net; postage extra. 


The years this volume em- 
braces were three of the most 
| critical in the life of the French 
Republic. Their principal 
events and conspicuous charac- 
ters are vividly described by an 
expert writer who was within 
the inmost circles of society 
and diplomacy. 


The American 
Japanese Problem 
By Sipney L, Gutick. 


trated. 
$7.75 net; postage extra. 


Illus- 


The writer believes that ‘The 
Yellow Peril may be trans- 
formed into golden advantage 

| for us, even as the White Peril 
in the Orient is bringing unex- 
ected benefits to those lands.” 
he statement of this idea forms 
a part of a comprehensive and 
authoritative discussion of the 
entire subject as set forth in 
the title. The author has hada 
life of intimacy with both na- 
| tions, and is trusted and con- 
| sulted by the governments of 
each. 


American Policy 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IN 
ITS RELATION TO THE EASTERN 


By Joun BicELow, Major U. 
S. Army, retired. Author of 
““Mars-La-Tour and Grave- 
lotte,”’ ‘*The Principles of 
Strategy,”” and “ Reminis- 
cences of the Santiago Cam- 
paigning,’’ “ The Campaign 
of Chancellorsville.”’ 
With map, $7.00 ; 
ertra, 


postage 


| Anableand illuminating pre- 
sentation of the development 
and history of American policy 
| in its relation to European 
| nations. 
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THe Unpopucar Review 


“TF the January issue left any lover of ‘disagreeable truths’ doubting whether this 
particular quarterly was likely to justify its name over-well, his doubts have 
probably been removed by the solid substance and brilliant execution of the second 
issue. . +. - 

ship." — Zhe Nation. 


To such a quarterly the Nation extends the right hand of fellow- 


‘‘The Review is so good, one may even say so necessary, that one desires to see 
it possess a dignified and euphonious title.”"— Springfield Republican. 


‘‘With the courage of its title, as well as that of its convictions.”— 7he Dial. 


‘* There is a certain sprightliness, and occasional flashes of wit diversify the text, 
but the most marked characteristic of these articles is a thorough knowledge of the 


facts behind the discussion. 


‘*The April-June number 


One will await the second number with great interest.” 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 


well sustains the reputation made by the 
first for clearness and cogency and humor. 


If the Review keeps up to the 


high level of these two numbers, there may be occasion to re-christen it.”—7he 


Living Age. 


Contents of April-June number: 


Tue Sout or Capirauism, Alvin W. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor in Cornell. 

A Socio,loGicaL NiGHTMaRE, W. P. Trent, Pro- 
fessor in Columbia. 

SociaL UNTRUTH AND THE SociaL Unrest, Fabian 
Franklin, ¥. Y. Eve. Post, Late Professor in 
Johns Hopkins. 

NaTuRAL Aristocracy, Paul Elmer More, 7he 
Nation. 

Tue RiGHT To BE AmuseD, F. J. Mather, Jr., Pro- 
fessor in Princeton. 

How Woman SurFrraGE HAS Workep, H. BR. 
Brougham, WN. Y. Times. 

Tue Baby AND THE Bag, V. L. Kellogg, Professor 
in Leland Stanford. 

Tue Case ror Picgeon-Ho es, Grant Showerman, 
Professor in the University of Wisconsin. 


Tue Greeks ON RELIGION AND Morats, Mrs. 
George Haven Putnam. 

Our Susie Fait in Scuoouinc, Calvin Thomas, 
Professor in Columbia. 

Tue BARBARIAN Invasion, Warner Fite, Professor 
in Indiana University. 

Trust-BusTinG as A Nationa, Pastime, Henry 
R. Seager, Professor in Columbia. 

Our GoOvERNMENT SUBVENTION TO LITERATURE, 

. W. Burrows, Pres. One Cent Letter Pos- 

tage Assn. 


En Cassero.e: Special to our Readers—A Speci- 
men of ‘‘Uplift’’ Legislation — A Model of 
Divinatory Criticism—Some Deserving 
“Climbers ’’—Simplified Spelling. 


Probable Contents of July-September number: 


Tus DisFRANCHISEMENT OF PROPERTY 

A Stusporn Re ic oF FEuDALISM 

Tue Repusiic oF MEGAPHON 

ACADEMIC LEADERSHIP 

Tue Curse oF ADAM AND THE CursE OF Eve 
Tue Muses oF THE HEARTH 

Tasu AND TEMPERAMENT 

On Havinc THE BLveEs 


Raitway JUNCTIONS 

Tue “Truss Demanpv” For Lasor, AND IMMIGRANT 
Suprp.iy 

LECTURING AT CHAUTAUQUA 

Tue LAND OF THE SLEEPLESS WATCHDOG 

Tue New View OF THE CRIMINAL 

An ExpgrRImMENT IN SYNDICALISM 

En CASSEROLE 


No Names of Contributors are given in the number containing their Contributions 


Sample copies sent subject to return. 


Subscriptions may be revoked at any 


time, and money will be returned for unexpired time, including the preceding num- 


ber. 


Price, 75 cents a number, $2.50 a year (Canadian, $2.65; Foreign, $2.75). 


Sub- 


scribers beginning with the July-September number can have the two earlier numbers 
for one dollar additional ; $3.50 for the five numbers. 


Address 


THE UNPOPULAR REVIEW 


Henry Hott anp Company, 30 West 33d Street 


New York City 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention the Yale Review. 
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BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Whenever “©” writes about Cornwall he is sure to be delightful. They are rattling good 
stories and the English is a treat.—New York Sun. 


Second Edition Within One Week of Publication 
NEWS FROM THE DUCHY 


By Sir Arthur T. Quiller-Couch (“*Q’’) 380pages. $1.35 net. $1.50 postpaid. 
‘* He is an inimitable master of his game, a robust, kindly and altogether captivating figure 
in the world of letters. There is a kindliness, almost rapture in our welcome to this fresh budget 


of News from the Duchy, which is a most genuine tribute to his enduring charm.’’— 
Westminster Gazette. 


The Foundations of Normal and Abnormal Psychology 
By Boris Sidis 416 pages. $2.50 net. $2.65 postpaid. 

The student of psychology and psychopathology who wishes to have a 
solid foundation of the knowledge of mental life wili find the volume indispen- 
sable and invaluable. The book gives the fundamental postulates, principles, 
and theories requisite for a thorough understanding of psychic processes. The 
student and the medical man interested in the phenomena of mental life, 
whether from a theoretical or practical standpoint, will gain a general view of 
the whole domain of normal and abnormal psychology. 


ICELAND. Horseback Tours in Saga Land 

By W. S. C. Russell Illustrated. 314 pages. $2.00 net. $2.15 postpaid. 

This volume embodies the results of four summers of labor and observa- 
tion in Iceland, in 1909, Ig10, I911 and 1913. In 1913 Mr. Russell led an expe- 
dition to the summit of Mt. Askja, the largest volcano in Iceland, then crossed 
north of Hoffs Jékull, where man had never been, and reached the south coast, 
going down between the glaciers. The author has made an exhaustive study of 
the country and its people, their customs and traditions as well as their rich 
literature. He has lived with the people under all conditions. The story is 
simple, straightforward, a plain account of the people. It is an appreciative 
narrative of four years of unaccustomed travel coupled with delightful descrip- 
tions of the country in word-pictures that are realistic and force the reader to 
long for a visit to this same Arctic land. 


A MISSIONARY’S LIFE IN THE LAND OF THE GODS 
By Isaac Dooman Illustrated. 418 pages. $2.00 net. $2.15 postpaid. 
The author has been for twenty-five years a missionary of the American 
Episcopal Church in Japan and this book contains the results of an unusual 
opportunity to see Japan and the Japanese as they really are. 


TRAVEL NOTES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN 


By W. Spooner Smith Illustrated. $1.50 net. $1.65 postpaid. 

These random notes of a world tour by a man of eighty-eight, a/ome, are 
printed, not for their literary value, but in the hope they may, in a way, act as 
an inspiration for the old. We are accustomed to look on old age as a desert 
of inactivity and dull monotony. This record proves that it can be shot through 
with thrills and enthusiasms that might well be envied by vigorous youth. 


MODERN LOVERS 


By Viola Meynell, author of ‘‘ Lot Barrows ’’ $1.25 net. $1.40 postpaid. 

A remarkable novel.—* With Modern Lovers, Miss Meynell takes her definite place among 
the writers who count by reason of accomplishment,” says 7ke London Standard. The London 
Daily Telegraph describes pop ae top book, Lot Barrow (issued in uniform style with Modern 
Lovers), as ‘‘such a woman as Hardy might have drawn.” 





RICHARD G. BADGER, PUBLISHER, BOSTON 
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THE LITTLE REVIEW 


MARGARET C. ANDERSON, Editor 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


A New Monthly Journal devoted to 
Literature, Drama, Music, and Art 


It is unacademic, enthusiastic, appreciative, and 
youthful, seeking and emphasizing the truth which is 
beauty, and insisting upon a larger naturalness and 
a nobler seriousness in art and life. 

It is not connected in any way with any com- 
pany or organization, is free from propaganda and 
outworn traditions, and has ideals and convictions 
which have already secured it a large, critical list 
of readers. 


The first number issued in March contained 
the following : 


A Letter by John Galsworthy 
Five Japanese Prints (Poems) ; ‘ Arthur Davison Ficke 
The Prophet of a New Culture , . George Burman Foster 
How a Little Girl Danced : ; . Nicholas Vachel Lindsay 
A Remarkable Nietzschean Drama , ; DeWitt C. Wing 
The Lost Joy . , ‘ : ; , ‘ " Floyd Dell 
‘*The Dark Flower” and the ‘‘Moralists” . , The Editor 
The Meaning of Bergsonism . : , ‘ Llewellyn Jones 
The New Note ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : Sherwood Anderson 
Tagore as a Dynamic . . P ; . . George Soule 
Rahel Varnhagen: Feminist . : ‘ Margery Currey 
Paderewskiand the New Gods, eee Brooke’s Poetry, Ethel Sidg- 
wick’s ‘‘ Succession,” Letters of William Vaughn Moody, etc. 


The subscription price is $2.50 per annum 
25 cents per copy 
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POET LORE 


Title Registered as a Trade Mark 


A Magazine of Letters 
Established 1889 


POET LORE is the oldest and 
largest review in the English 
language devoted to poetry and 
drama. In its pages appear the 
best work of the world’s greatest 
writers, and for twenty-five years 
it has been an active pioneer in 
promoting an interest in interna- 
tional letters. 


A LONG FOREIGN PLAY is 
given in each issue. These trans- 
lations are all true to the original 
and unabridged. Maeterlinck, 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, Schnitz- 
ler, D’Annunzio, Gorki, Andreyev, 
Bjérnson, Synge, and many other 
now famous authors, were first made 
known to American readers by 
Port Lore. 

A SHORT AMERICAN PLAY 
also appears in each issue. The 
best of the plays given at the Toy 
Theatre in Boston will be printed 
—among these are THE WINGS, 
by JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY, 
and A LEGEND OF SAINT 
NICHOLAS, by Bevutan Marie 
Dix. 


POET LORE pubjishes much 
original poetry and translated verse 
by the foremost writers, and a 
wealth of critical articles on many 
literatures. 


POET LORE’S BOOK CLUB 
will save you money on all your 
books. 


Special Offer 


POET LORE is $5.00 a year. 
To you as a reader of Yale 
Review, we will send it for 
four months for $1.00, and 
when you become a regular 
subscriber we will credit the 
payment on your subscrip- 
tion—which means you will 
get these numbers free. 


POET LOKRE, BOSTON 














NOW 


is the time 
to think about 


INVESTMENTS 


and whenever you 
think about invest- 
ments think about 


THE INVESTOR'S 


Pocket Manual 


272 Pages— Completely Revised Each Month 


nt TL ALERAS OF 


Simply arranged statistics and high 
and low prices. Any reliable invest- 
ment banker or broker will, on applica- 
tion, gladly send you, without charge, 
a copy of THE INVESTOR’S POCKET 
MANUAL each month as published. If, 
after application to your banker or 
broker, you do not obtain a copy, send 
us his name and we will send you FREE 


a copy of the current issue. 


THE FINANCIAL PRESS 


124 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention the Yale Review. 























